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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


THE original intention of the c< Glossary of Architecture ” 
J- was to supply a want which had long been felt of 
a "Manual for constant use, either for reference in the 
study, or to assist the student in examining buildings 
themselves. The great popularity of the work proves 
these objects were in Borne degree accomplished. 
Alt in the absence of any series of engravings generally 
accessible to which references might be made jex T 
amples, it became necessary to supply these in the work 
itself. In this way its extent has been greatly increased 
in each successive edition, and, while thfoe additions 
have added in a proportionate degree to its value, the 
con sequent increase of bulk and of price has caused 
an Abridgment to be called for. 


Oxford, March, 1846. 



PREFACE TO THE FOUBTH EDITION. 


TN each succeeding Edition a few additions and oorreo- 
I tiona have been made, and a Topographical Index 


to the Illustration a is also given in the later Editions. 


Oxford, October, 1876 . 



A CONCISE 

GflogBars of arcf|(tertttrt 


ABACUS (-Lat. from Gr. abax = a board). This name 
A is applied in architecture to the uppermost member 
or division of a capital : it is a very essential feature in 
the Grecian and Hoxax orders. 

In the Grecian Doric 


the abacus has Bimply 
the form of a square 
tile without either a 
chamfer ora moulding. 

In the Homan Do^c 
it has the addition of 
an ogee and fillet round 
the upper edge. 

In the Tuscan, a 
plain fillet with a sim- 
ple covetio under it, is 
used instead of theogee 
and fillet. Iu all these 
orders the abacus is 
of considerable thick - 



Qiwlu Doric. 




ness ; and the mould- 
ing round the upper 
*dge is called the cmor 
ivm of the abacus. 

In the Grecian Ionic 
til worked very much 
immer, consisting of 
in ovolo or ogee, gene- 
rally wOuwt any fillet above it, and is sometimes sculp- 
tured. 

■ In the Homan Ionio it consists of an ogee or ovolo, toitb 
ft fillet above it. 
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£6anw. 


In oil the preceding orders the abacus is worked aqua' 
but in the modern Ionic, 
the Corinthian, and the 
Composite, the sides are W ^ 

hollmmd, and the angles, 

■with some few exceptions T 

in the Corinthian order, chiumm. 

truncated. The mouldings used on the modern Ion 
vary, but an ogee and JUkt like the Roman are the mo 
common. In the Co- 
rinthian and Composite j 
orders, the mouldings ■ 
consist of an otolo on 
the upper edge, with a 
fillet and catetto beneath. enr^ 



In the architecture of the Midbie Ages, the abacus at 
remains an important feature, although, its form and 1 
portions are not regulated by the same arbitrary law: 
in the Classical, orders : in the earlier styles there is 
most invariably a clear line of separation, to mark i 
abacus as & distinct division of the capital ; but as Gott 
architecture advanced, with its accompanying variety 
mouldings, the abacus was subject to the same capricio 
changes as all the other features of the successive etyli 
and there is often no really distinguishable line of sep 
ration between it and the rest of the capital. 

It not unfeequeotly happens that the abacus is near 
or quite the only part of a capital on 
which mouldings can be found to shew 
its date ; it is therefore deserving of 
(dose attention. 

In early buildings of the style spoken 
of as being. qerhaqs Saxon., that is., 
previous to_ the twelfth century, the 
abacus is, in general, merely a long 
flat stone without chamfer or mould- 
ing ; but it sometimes varies, and occasionally bears soj 
resemblance to the Norman form. 

The Noman abacus is flat on the top, and gei 
rally equate in the earlier part of the style, with a ph 




abacus*. 




lemfer on the lower edge, or a hollow is used instead, 
ft the style advanced, other 
puldings were introduced, and i '^5fU 1C ? 

i rich buildings occasionally J ‘* 11 1 

‘veral are found combined : it is wMKKBjUMKKp 
.pry usual to And the hollow on 
ie lower edge of the abacus but- wM*cw*,*iiia 
Jaunted by a small channel or 
Uiead. If the top of the abacus 

i not flat, it is a sign, that it is 
4 hrging to the succeeding style. 

t - In the Early English style, the a*<wn,L ! ,«»K B .uK. 
ibacus IB most commonly cir- 

tiar ; it is, however, sometimes octagonal, and occa- 
1'onally square, but not frequently in England, except 
tirly in this style. 
t be most characteris- 
cl -pouldingB are deep ffP* 

*mzw and overhang- 
it- rounds ; in gene- 
ai^ the mouldings in w» <*•», mi, ■. m 

til* style have oon- 

jerable projections with deep and distinct hollbWB be- 
r «an them. 

^ In the Decorated style, the form of the abacus is either 
rrofdar or polygonal, very frequently octagonal. The dr- 
adar abacus is especially an English feature; tt^e oo- 
ogonal abacus being most common on the Conlanent, 
opecially in France. Hollows are not bo frequently 
n^be found, nor are they in general, when used, 

ii ^deeply cut ; the _ /t - 

« Hidings and the 

ftes of combining - 

m vary consider- 

fr, but rounds are W ■ - 

Joll or ecroll-tnovld- 

the upper half of which projects and overlaps the 
ires 1 ) as in Merton College Chapel ; this moulding may 
considered as characteristic of the Decorated .style, 
bough ft ia to be met with in late Early English work. . 


P»j". Cimr, Ink, a. IK 


*■*» CoB^ Ctaf* MM *-■. M 
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Thh round mouldings have often fillets worked on than, 
and these again an also found in Eoriv English work- 
in -the. Perpegdundor style, the abacus is sometimes 
circular but generally octagonal, even when the shaft and 
loweT -part of the capital are circular; when octagonal, 
putienlarJy in work of late date, the sides are often 
slightly hollowed : in thia style the mouldings are not 
generally much undercut, nor arc they so much varied as 
m the Decorated. A very usual form for the abacus con- 
sists of a wooed moulding, (of rounds and hollows united 
without forming an- _ 

gles,) with a beadun- *** 

der it, as at Croy- 
don, Surrey; the most 
prominent part of this 
moulding is sometimes 
worked flat, as a fillet, •«»?, «, m 


which then divides it into two ogees, the upper being 
reversed : the ogee may be considered as characteristic 
of idxe Perpendicular capital : the top of the abacus is 
sometimes splayed and occasionally hollowed out. [For 
further illustrations see Capital, Saxon, Norman , Early 
English, Lacerated and Perpendicular.'] 


'Abutment, the solid part of a pier or wall, etc., against 
which on arch rfbnta, or from whioh it immediately springs, 
acting* aa a support to the thrust or lateral pressure. 
The abutments of a bridge are the walls adjoining to 
the land which supports the ends of the road-way, or 
the arches at the extremities. Also the basement pro- 
jecting to resist the force 
of the stream, and on which 
the piers rest. 

Acanthus (Lat v from 
Or.}, b plant, the leaves of 
.Which are imitated in the 
tigjBt&U of the Corinthian 
ami Composite orders. 



’Attend {I*fc deriv.), null 
MM* tor pwenumto or square 


ftatm nbsXHsd. I**.), a but- 


Asbxt. Bee Monastery. 
Abmutmb (Pr.), jointing in 
masonry. 

Asms, Aptit, or 4ju* 


Sfcrctmi— saunetj. 5 


Aoroteria (Gr.), pedestals for statues ond other orna- 
ments placed on the apex 
and the lower angles of 
a pediment. They are 
also sometimes placed 


BfililiLaiw. 


ilhl'IHIhtLlMl UliMUllHU llUJUUlH'l 

I'l-Mlto 


also sometimes placed 
upon the gables in Gothic 
architecture, especially 
in canopy work. 

“ Aisle or Aile(Fr. from 
Xofc. ala = a wing), the lateral division of a church, or its 
wings, for sack are the aisles to the body of every church. 
They may also be considered as an internal portioo. In 
England there are seldom more than two, one on each 
side of the nave or 


choir, and frequent- 
ly only one, hut 
examples may be 
found of two aides 
on one side, and 
one on the other, 
more rarely two oc- 
cur on either side. In 
many Cases the aisles 
have had their origin 
in chantry chapels. 
[See Church.-) 

Almary (literally 
a place for the alms), 
a cupboard ; when 
by the ode of an 
altar employed to 
contain the sacred 
vessel^ which were 
locked up, and hence 
the * word Loclatr. 



A mr.r/iB tramm A.CHLMU 
= Ashlar. 

A OUT* Anas lancet Arab, 
Adit (Lai.), the approach to 
a building. 

AxYTtm (Gr.h tbs Innermost 
■nd secret pert ot a temple. 


Am)XH,geiL£ rally atejnple^bnt 
often usedfonnypaUialiubEuiig. 

Ahjjttxs. bee ilhtf&r^bane 
to Bran. 

Alb, past of nxietes’ robes. 
B» lllnatmticms to Brat*.* 

nsdd fai Aisle. 


6 aimerp— aitst. 

It ia evident, however, from many passages in aneient 
'writers, that a more extended signification was sometimes 
given to the word, and that in the larger churches and 
cathedrals the Almeries were not only recesses in the 
wall, but were detached pieces of furniture, and were very 
numerous ; they were placed in various parts of the church, 
or in the nloistezs: they were frequently of wainscot, 
and sometimes of considerable sire, answering to what we 
should now call closets. The word is also used in do- 
mestic architecture in the sense of a cupboard. It is 
often called the Aumbry. [See Zocfor.] 

Almonry, (also called Aumbry). This always signified 
the room where alias were distributed : in monastic estar 
hlishmente it was generally a stone building near the 
church, sometimes on the north side of the quadrangle, or 
removed to the gate-house. 


Altar (Lat), an elevated table, slab, or board in Chris- 
tian churches, consecrated for the Sacrament of the Holy 
Eucharist. In the third and fourth centuries, the sar- 
cophagus or stone coffin of a martyr was frequently used 
bb an Altar, since Pope Felix [a.d. 269 — 274], according 
to the Liber Pontiflcahs, “ ordered masses to be celebrated 
over the sepulchres of the martyrs." One instance of 
this, as it is supposed, remains in the catacomb of S. Pris- 
cilla, with a small, platform behind it for the priest to 
stand upon to officiate over it. [See Cemetery^ That 
they were frequently of wood during the first four or 
five centuries of the Christian era, is shewn by the &ot 
that the Council of Epone in France, a.d. 617, com- 
manded that "no altars should be consecrated with the 
ohriam of Holy oil, but such as were made of stone only.” 
"And we find this included amongst the Exemptions of 
Egbzaht, Archbishop of York, issued about a.d. 740, in 


Aixoflrao,tt|Bp«*petTrBJl pro- 
tecting the Alar. 

The Le*in Altars Sa 
derived either from alia ora 
m Sign altar, or (more probably) 
from ft&u* oily, in deeoriWg 
.the mtangemiarfa of an altar Its 
4ttN«tasefcoiafiha Epistle and 


Gospel rides or horns respec- 
tively. The Epistle side is at 
the left hand of a parson stand- 
ing with his bach to the al- 
tar, and Is therefore south in 
all dhurohei which look east- 
ward; riie Gospel side is the 
north or opposite side. 



alter. 
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this country. Later on, that is, at the Council held at 
‘Winchester, x.n. 1071, the fifth of the Canons related to 
altars, *' that they be not of stone.” And’ soon after, i.e. 
A.n, 1060, Bishop Wulstan (so William of Malmesbury 
records) demolished throughout his diocese the wooden 
altars still remaining. 

Throughout the series of benefactions to the Homan 
churches made by successive Popes daring the first seven 
or eight centuries, Anastasias frequently refers to their 
gifts of altars, and nearly always they are recorded to be 
covered with pure silver, and sometimes with gold. From 
the record of the great weight of the silver, it may be 
assumed that the altar was chiefly composed of the pre- 
cious metal, perhaps a wooden framework only being used 
to keep the plates of metal in place. 

It would be natural that the early Christians of Home 
and elsewhere should, when they were enabled to pos- 
sess or build churches, borrow much from the ancient 
Jewish ritual, and that the altar should thus be intro- 
duced ; and it is also to be observed that some of the 
Basilica or justice-halls, which exercised so important an 
influence on the plan and design of the Christian Church, 
had also their altars on the chord of the bema or apse for 
taking oaths upon. But how far one or other of these 
ammmatancea influenced the introduction, use, or position 
of the altar in the very early churches, is a matter which 
must be left very much to conjecture, from the Beauty 
references which we possess to ecclesiastical details of this 
early period. Anastasias records that Pope Sixtus, aj>. 
260, ordered that altars “ Bhould be built in all the 
churches, and that the Sacred Mysteries should be cele- 
brated upon them publicly before the congregation, which 
used not to be done before.” 

Although amongst the writings of the Fathers of the 
first four or five centuries we do not disoover evidence of 
more than one altar in any ohurob, it became customary 


Altar, portable. A small slab 
ai atone often Incited ox inlaid. 
The earliest existing is that 
found buried with 8. Outhbart, 
A.D, 687. It has the five qxoasea 
upon it Bede mentions mis* 


Bionurias in 693. carrying with 
them a alab dedicated for an 
altar. Sea engraving of a good 
example, 11 AzeWdoglcal Joar- 
hbJ/ j toL It. p. 347? 
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■ft i earfy period, nr th# sixth and seventh .centuries, to 
have others beside the high altar, especially at the east 
fcfld aiihd vision and on the east side of the transept*, each 
dedicated to a particular saint, as is still the custom on 
the OonttfeHt. for instance, Bede speaks of Aces, Bishop 
Of ~nwwi ( a . d . 730) collecting the relics of saints, and 
ejecting different altars with cells (portws ) for them in 
his church. In Canterbury, Gervase reckons up twenty- 
five altars previous to the year 1174. From the period 
that stone altars were introduced, it was usual to enclose 
the relics of saints in them, so that they often came to be 
qonildered the actual tombs of the saints themselves. 
The medieval idea of the altar being connected with the 
deputed saint may well have had its origin in Scripture. 
(Eev.viO.) 

Where the high altar is a pontifical altar, it is generally 
placed at the Western part of the church, the priest stan<(- 
. mg behind it that he may face the east when performing 
the Mass. This is the ease at St. P star's at Roane, and 
in one or two ehimhet specially privileged. 

The slab forming the altar was sometimes supported on 
pillars, sometimes on brockets, but ubusIIv on solid ms. 
Beaty. It was frequently marked with five crosses cut 
an the top, in allusion, it is said, to the five wounds 
of Christ 

Ancient stow after* are very rare in this country. It 
is sometimes said that none exist, but this is not tone. 
The influence of the Puritans, exercised on different occa- 
sions, has nearly swept all away ; but a few of them, mid 
some of the chantey altars in the Bulbs and chapels, have 


eaasped. 

Tile high altar of 
Attmdel -Church, Bus- 
appears to be ori- 
fhA and was proba- 
% in imitation ef tittj 
/W Christian altars 
^ Rcousi it was eo- 

ip 4 wod torffl 

pKWWdit fiw totraotm. 
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At file Reformation the stone afton were first of oil 
retained, end in the Mrsi Prayer-book of Edvaill TL 
(1549), fcompiled under the direction of ArohbiahopCreii- 
mer, the term ‘altar 4 will be found frequently toed ; 
bot in the revision of our English Liturgy in 1552, under 
file influence of the Continental Eefbrmera, the word 
‘altar 1 was in all eases changed into 'table/ In the 
restoration of our Liturgy alter Queen Mary** death, 
(1550,) it was a question whether to adopt Cranmer’a Book 
of 1549 r or the altered Book of 1652, there being strong 
parties in. favour of each. The Book of 1552 was event- 
ually adopted ; but the Act of Parliament enjoining it 
contained the Proviso that (while the words of the 1562 
Book were to be used) the OasAiLRlrrB of the church 
authorised by the Book of 1549 were to be retained. * 

Queen Elizabeth, in heft Injunctions issued at the begin- 
ning of her reign, makes a special provision fin- the place 
of the “ Tables nr CiniHcaES, ’ to this effect : — “ Whereas 
In many parts of the realm the Altars of the churches be 
removed and tables plaaed, and in some other places the 
Alters be not yet removed; in the order whereof, saving 
for an uniformity, there seemeth no matter of great mo- 
ment, yet far observation of on uniformity through the 
whole realm, and for the better imitation of the law, it is 
ordered that no Altar be taken down, bnt by oversight of 
the Curate and Churchwarden. And that the Holy Table 
ifl every church be set in the place where the Altar stood; 
and therp commonly covered, as thereto beloogotb, and so 
to stand, saving when file communion of the Sacrament is 
to be distributed; at which time the some shall be so 
placed in good sort within the chancel, as whereby the 
minister nay be more conveniently heard af the eom- 
mtntfpnirtfr and the communicants more eoomifiDfiy oom- 
raimmato with the said minister. And s ftes the com* 
maqjoadoDe, fora time to time the same Holy Table tube 
ptated wheffft it ■stood before." 

The object of this arrangement was to satisfy, as fibres 

» introdaao tee ^continental custom, WfP file 
and b ona or two rue instances Urn mft «*£ large 
sqnsretsbha^m^Btea,cy were wunamin^tm afar 
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hack (e,g, Deerhnrri, Glouoesifflahire ; Langley Chapel, 
near Action Bamel, Shropshire ; ShiTLingford, Berks, &u.) ; 
end in Jersey this Puritan portion of the table u sml 
ray common : the injunctions, however, did not force the 
other party to movB the Holy Table, provided that the 
oomnuurioents oould hear, and be accommodated -within 
ttechmceL 

The effect was, that the practices were very varied* 
To save the trouble, and also no doubt to prevent the ir- 
reverence ensuing hum moving the Holy Table backwards 
and forwards, the law was seldom strictly followed. Host 
Cerates, do doubt, left the Holy Table standing where the 
Altar stood, as the minister could be as well heard there 
as elsewhere when the communicants were gathered in 
the Qhaurel, Bat the ultra-Puritans took advantage of 
the xq^nncrion to move the Holy Table, even, out into the 
nave jn some eases, and to mm inflate the rite as far as 
■pemible to the Genevan model. 

This practice of moving the Holy Table, may possibly 
be the explanation of those instances which have been 
observed, of the Holy Table in churohea having the slab 
detached from the frame, or at least screwed into it, the 
screws appearing to be a reoent addition. 

Although, as has been said, a few instances of the stone 
altars having been suffered to remain can be found, in 
most cases the Commissioners ordered them to be removed, 
and the parish was bound to supply a Communion Table, 
or as it is more ftilly expressed in Archbishop Parker’s Ad- 
vertisements of March 28, 1566, — “ a decent table stand- 
ing on a frame for the Communion-table.’ 1 But the prac- 
tice of moving it backwards and forwards fell into desue- 
tude, and though the Injunctions of Queen Elisabeth were 
set definitely repealed, the Holy Table no-# stands in all 
the altardpe in England « when the altar stood,” net 
tidy before and after, but during the administration of 
the jflhlfjOffljaBnnijm, The Communion Tables of* the 
rime fltf Elisabeth apd James L axe frequently found re- 
asoning in tdmrnhca, though from the plain character of 
the mflurity it is ^iffcglt to assign dates to these. 

Adwradc*. SnMw. I 

Aoshe>«C>sria«' < B&pGtt, \ aveaz, Aeata M Abnery.. 
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Altar-tomb, a raised moaument resembling a solid 
altar. This appears 
□sly* to be a modom 
term, descriptive of 
the character and shape 
of the Tomb, It is 
equivalent to the ex- 
pression High -tomb, 
nsedbyLelani Tombs 
on the north aide of 
the altar, used for the 
ceremonies of the Eos- a, u®. 

ter Sapvlahr* were of this character. 

After (Old Eng, alowrs). This word ppears gene- 
rally to have signified the gutter, 
passage, or gallery, in which per- 
sons could walk behind a parapet 
an the top of a wall, ox in other 
eataations, especially in military 
architecture, where the Alur be- 
comes of the "highest importance. 

The term, however, was sometimes 
used for passages of various Muds. 

Lydgate used the ward for covered 
walks in the streets. [Bee Ambu- 
htorffj] *■*,.>. tmwrm. M. HhUMMm. 

Ambo (Or, possibly from wwiewww «= to ascend), a 
kind of pulpit Zasi- ^ 

mns->and Socrates the 

historians inform oh, — jr 

that St. Chrysostom ]■■! II 

preached com the — IHlh v i i W 1 i _ 

Ambit, for the greater 
convenmoe of the 
people, St. ‘Augustin 

also tdls oa, that for ^ 

the ftame reason be 
preached from the 

Jfadnar Jq* of toe dhnreh behind the altar. It ap- 
peua £kur writers, that the name of Am k was 
osperiaHy spplied to a raadiag-deek, which Wto wised 
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an two stepa, and -wm sometimes situated immediately 
Within the antrtmoe to the ehaii, at others on cme ode, as 
In the church of the Holy Cross at Jerusalem. ^ * 

'The Aube la a prominent feature in the furniture of the 
churches at Hone, but the earliest now existing there 
ate of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, those in 
St, Clement’s are of about a.d, 111Q. The low marble 
eureen was brought up from the lower church or crypt, 
which wps filled with earth to support the pavement 
of the upper church 
when it was rebuilt 
at that period. The 
screen itself is of the 
eighth century, bat 
the arrangement of it 
has evidently teen 
aftrsd when it was 
moved, and the Am- 
burn inserted* at that 
time; they are built 
partly upon the old 
screen, but are of 
a different work, and 
a difen mt kind of marble. All the Amtonea in Home 
are made of the wms kind of marble, evidently the 
ftriniffl of the twelfth century. 

Amphitheatre, an oral theatre, with ti^n of seat*, used 
chiefly by the Homans to exhibit the combats of g la di a- 
tore or wild beasts. The galleries with the seats were 
covered with awning. The general teste of that people 
dbt these rnnimranenta is proverbial, and they appear to 
have oonsthiofced amphitheatres at all their prmapal settle- 
monfe There are stall considerable row sms of them : In 
this country the earthworks only exist, at GSreaoerter, SO.- 
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cheater, sail DoTeharter: in France^ much of the masonry 
exists at Arles, and at Rumee in Languedoc; m Istria at 
Pola; and in Italy, die well-known Colomeum at Rome, 
at Y arena, Capua, Pompeii, and many other plows, the 
buildings exist with their masonry very perfect. 

Andirons, a term <Jf frequent 0 warren 09, in old mven- 
toriefl, Ac., end one which is still 
well known in some parts of the 
country, for the Fire-dogs : they are 
generally enumerated as a “ pair of 
andirons,’’ but occasionally only one 
is mentioned. In the hall at Pena- 
hnnt, Kent, the hearth still remains 
In the middle of the room, and there 
stands on it one large fire-dog, con- 
sisting of an upright standard at 
each end, and a bar between. Al- 
though used chiefly for the braziers 
in the middle of the hall, they were 
also used in the fireplaces m the 
chambers. 

Annulet (lit. a ring), a small fiat fillet, enmrdiDg a 
column, Ac., used either 
by ilaalf or in connection 
* with other mouldings : 

& is used, several times 
repeated, under the Qoelo or J&Ammm of the Boric capital. 

t Ante (LatA a species of pilasters used 
in Greek and Roman architecture to termi- 
nate the pUromata or aide walk of temples, 
k wh«a they one prolonged beyond the face of 
the end snails. The first order of temples, 
so&ttdiiig to Yifcreriaa, is called ( <m «**«,” 

'•because 4 he pro* got or porch ifi front of 
the cell h formed by tha projection J of 
^Ac^ptercttsta tonnhtfitnd by sots, with 
column* between them. They m*f be said 
to oorreapend to the * nma’ in English 







acrfdtechire. 
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jBtM&apd, « Wm aBBd jn the Univffltttiea for th# 
on tar part at the west end of a chapeL It would fbnn the 
transept of a {mjcifnnn church ware a nave added, as was 
eviriaatly intended at ifertan College, Oxford. The plan 
f«i followed by Wykabam in New College, and Wsyn- 
ffete in Hagdslai, and hence became a common feetare 
in a collegiate chapel, both in Oxford and Cambridge, 

Anteflxas, or Antaflxea (Lat.), ornamented tiles od the 
♦top of the oornioe or eaves, at the aid of eseh ridge 
of tiling, as on the ohoxagic monument of Lyri crates, at 
Athena ; sometimes of marble, but generally of terra cotta, 
and ornamented with a mask, honeyraakle, or other deco- 
ration moulded on them. Also lions' heads carved cm the 
upper mouldings of the oornioe, either for ornament, or to 
serve as spouts to cany off the water, as on the Temple of 
the "Winds at Athena. 

(Lat), dressings or architrave of a door- 
does not include the frame of the door, 
which is of wood, bat only the stone decorations, or 
stoeeo, when that material is used* 

Ap o phy ge (Or.), the small cmvatnre given to the top 
Wod bottom erf the shaft of a column where it expands to 
meat the edge of the fillet. [See CoAmm.] 



Apse (Or.), the Bemidroular or polygonal termination 
to the choir or aisles of a Basilica. This form was almost 
o&fomlly adopted in Genhsny, France, end Italy. A 
similar termination js sometimes given to the transepts 
and nave, and is also called by the same name. The use of 
the ward Porttnu, as a recess for a tomb or a n alter, by 
Bade ami other early historians, e.g. Gtarease, is thought 
<®ap to imply the apodal termination of w& cute. Then 
on a few churches with the semioiraakr aose at the east 
cod in different pacts of ifa gland, chiefly In the Norman 
ifi which this fond has evidently been- 

AftBftvajiatnv, tea frontal I»Oxfo«4tk*«trfnmt<>tli* Qaa- 
hM0umi OtHse Alar. * voeaifcp House fc so raSad. 

yaes ast w y . Awana, Avosmtiiw«»h|»- 
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jittered at a subsequent period. Id several cues the crypts 
beneath hate re- 
tained f-hft old form 
when the super- 
structure has been 
altered. 

On the Continent 
the apse continued 
in use much later 
than in England, 
where the practice 
of making the eaat 
end of the churches 
equate began early 
in the Norman pe- 
riod. In the Gothic 
Style the form of 
the apse wee fre- 
quently changed 
from semicircular to 
polygonal. 

Arabesque, ft species of ornament need for enriching 
flat surfaces, either 
painted, inlaid in 
mosaic, or carved, 
in low relief: it 
was much used by 
the Arabs, as also 
by the Saracens or 
Sbors in Spain. 

In the domestic ar- 
chitecture of this country in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
eefituries, this mod© of ornamentation is very frequent 

» > 

Azseostyle, that stylo of the Grecian temple in which 
the columns axe placed at the distance of four (and oc- 
oariopally five) diameters apart. 

A*’ meL tCKiunaJCcmplA , 

WittwUooEcmonliSrfidet a 

hUaatnu. fl— LoaphalM. J 
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at eiobfe, other open, or dosed wife 
taaV#fly, rpptttfal by columns or pun. He tarn is 
toon getosnuj *pp Hod to fee dosed arches w'hich an 
feed for the decoration of the 
veils of churches, both on 
the extern? nod interior: an 
feaildxngB in. fee Harman rtyle 
of fee twel&h century, we 
frequently find them conmst- 
H of MWMi^Mhr KToheS 
intersecting each other, sup- 
posed by some to have sug- 
gested fee feinted nroh. In 
fete r styles fesy are exces- 
aivefy Mntjnt&ted, aa for 
txfepls at Idctifldd, an 
iEbahttotuto of wluah will 
be^fouud under Cmapy: a 

fe inw axssnjde from T.in- 
nsin is given under JPfrpent. 

AgU<lsfe«(Ii&t), an artificial channel for 

i one place to another, veiy frequently ms 
hut sometimes carried underground or on the' 
Herman aqueducts rank amongst their noblest 
deriglffl fed ffeateet works. 

' Anh Ffefegily a construction. of bricks, or stones, so 
arranged si by mutual pressure to support eaoh other, and 
to become capable «f sustaining a snperinoumbent weight. 

Seoatvdariiy, any cGfetructiou whether of wood, iron, 
or of other material, although in one pkoe, assuming the 
am frvsS as the above, (Let Arena « bow.) 

Wife Whatever peopbfee aroh mar here originated, i t 
isfertwfcn tibfe fee Boaans irore the first to bring it into 
tfsyfel'tt*. JW faflomfoe which fee erah has bed jn 
w changes in uratftootare is nrtkth greeter then ii 



in fee. JtoW be eaeribsd to ft, but eVen fee 
^ ferric arfeitectufe may be seed to be 

an tmh see toad as to 1 *# arj frwto. 
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-swing to it, fas the afteh pt/haBj encroached upcai the 
leading principle of Classical architecture, namely, that 
&e Aoru&ftfal UnA should be dominant, until tint prfn- 
eipfo was entirely abrogated, and the principle or 1 the 
Octhie, namely, the dommaoi vertical line, took its place. 

In the early Christian Churches in Bon® the arches 
are usually of brink, resting upon marble columns, and 
are frequently concealed behind a horiaontal entablature. 
When cnee the open application of the arch abate the 
columns bad been introduced, it appears never to have 
been abandoned, and the entablatvr* was interrupted to 
amt the arch, the principal object aimed at being an ap- 
pearance of height and spaciousness ; and in same tnstawev 
in late Roman work the entablature is omitted entirely, 
and the sxdh rises directly from the capital of the column, 
as in Gothic architecture. In the filth and sixth centuries, 
a piece of entablature is preserved over the oapitol fit 
Byuntine work, os at Ravenna, and in the church of & 
Stafkno Rotondo in Rome. When, after the dominion of the 
Romans was destroyed, and the rules governing the tone 
proportions of architecture, from which they hod them- 
selves so widely departed, were entirely lost, the rafaV nw 
of Europe began again to ereet 
large buildings, they would 
naturally endeavour to copy 
the structures of the Romans ; 
but it was not. to hove been 
expected, even supposing they 
Were capable of imitating them 
exactly, that they would have 
retained the clumsy, and to 
them unmeaning appendage of 
m broken entablature, but would 
hare placed the aroh at once 
On the top of the ootamn, as 
we know they did ; 'kmm arose the ’various national rtjiw 
which preceded the introduction of the pointed sreh, in- 
ctadldg the JToWisu. 

The eartiest Norman arches are semicircular and square- 

udred^as athe remains of the work of Edward the Otrtdfetecff 

Westminster, net mrnmd (or divided Into ordered 
a 
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apt moulded, A a the Norman style advanced, the arehe* 
hrt feanw much enriched 'with mouldings and ornaments, and 
recessed, often doubly or trebly recessed, or what Professor 
‘Willis called divided into two or more orders, The form 
of the arch also by this time begins to vary very much; a 
■tilted aroh is often used, sometimes for greater convenience 
In vaulting, in other instance!, like the hone-shoe arch, 
a pp arently from, fashion only. The form, however, is of 
very little use as a guide to the date of a building, either 
in. this or in the later styles; it is dictated always by con- 
venience rather than by any rule, and it is probable that 
the pointed arch came in exceptionally much earlier than 
has been generally supposed. The mouldings and details, 
both of the aroh itself and of the capitals, are a much 
better gmde to the date than the form of the arch. 

Antiquaries are not agreed upon the origin of the pointed 
mvk, some contending that it is an importation from the 
Bw^nd others that it is the invention of the countries 
in which Gothic Architecture prevailed. It is perhaps 
more true that the Gothic style in which the pointed arch 
is so chief a feature was gradually developed from the 
mixture of the Romanesque and Byzantine, and that the 
origin of the pointed arch was rather constructional than 
ornamental. But be its origin what it may, the pointed 
areh was not introduced to general use on. this side of 
Btttono tiH the latter half of the twelfth century. From 
that time It Mori""**!, under various modifications, to be 
the prevailing form in the countries in which Gothic 
architecture flourished, until the revival of the Classical 
orders; one of the best- authenticated instances of the 
earliest use of the pointed aroh in England is the circular 
part of the Temple Church of Loudon, which was dedi- 
cated in 11 B5. The of Canterbury Cathedral, com- 
mowed in 1175, is usually referred to aa the earliest 
example in England, and none of earlier date has been an* 
although, it seems probable that, many pointed. 
Jjp&as the transitional character with Norman details 
tits at toast as early as the middle of the twelfth oentuiy, 
jtjvi earftor, w at Mslmesbuir Abbej, St, 'Crass, Ac, 

> Ito redy toons used by the aseunta were the rests* 

n *• -***«* (***>, 
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«S which continued prevalent tiH the pointed arch, an, 
peered, and emu after that period they wen occasionally 
employed in. all the sty 1m of Gothic architecture. 
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In the Homanfigque and fConnaa style*, the centra, or 
point from which the curve of the arch is struck, is not nn- 
frequently found to he above the line of the impost, and the 
mouldings between these two levels are either continued 


(fig. 7): then two latter forma are celled flora -a flo e 
grebes : pointed arches are sometimes elevated in a sixri* 
lar manner, especially in the Early English style, and 
are called by the same names (fig. 8), bat they are priiK 
rifsfiy toed in Moorish areh&eafene. The prop^atitm* 


su to tflrn simple Pointed Arch fFr. Cyiei)' art} tin fie* 
i« wnlatend fig. is farmed eo an 

” " * ' ' " ’ 9 j tiw Woet (fig. 10), farmed an an 
^e, and the drop arch (ftg, 111 farmed 
ad triangle ; these, together with ti» 
atab (fig. 12), are fte pnjtmtrafc tarn 


opuUteral triangle; the Wa 

on tb wtaNnSi triangle; 
sepncnU pointed arah (fig. 11 
Wrife'Ssritr IfiapA work. 
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(figs., 15, 14, 15), cmquafoiled, 4c. (figs. 16, 17), of semens 
Art frequently met with, especially toroids 



fee end of fee style, hut they are principally used in 
pfaeUbga, niches, and other small openings. 

Simple pointed fashes were used in all fee styles of 
flofelo architecture, though not with the suns frequency j 
fee lancet- arch is common in fee Early JtylUk, and is 
sometime* found in fee Decorated, but is very rarely met 
with in the Dorjenduniar; the drop-aroh and the equi- 
lateral abound in the two first styles, and in fee early part 
of fee Perpendicular, but th$y afterwards in great measure 
gave way to the four-centred. Plain and painted w. 
- mental erchfts afcu are frequently naad for windows in th? 
Beoaratod and Perpenfeealar styles, but not often for 
efecr openings. TO fee DeomutaJ style was intcedooed 
^ ms arch, Pr. Arcade t* tab ■ (fig. 18), which con* 
1 to be need throughout fee Pw^endimUr style, 

{ It* frequently than in fee Demoted; iifrswgr 
l oter nwhw, tombs, sad small doorways, m&m 
^ " s wu dene or windows, {mi pp>6fl, \6Q} 



bat lie difficulty of coMfcro 
ska general adoption for large 
jaenoemsnt of the Perpenctifl 


it securely precluded 
oga. About the oom- 
tyle th e four- centred 




arch (fig. 10) appeared as a general form, and continued 
in use until the revival of Classical architecture; when 
first introduced lie proportions were bold and effective, 
bat it Was gradually more and more depraved until the 
whole principle, and almost the form, of an arch was 
lost, far it became bo flat as to be frequently cut In a 
single stone, which was applied as a lintel over the head 
of an opening. In some instances an arch, hating the 
effect of a four-centred afoh, is found, of which the rides 
are perfectly straight, except at the lower angles next the 
impost (fig. 20) ; it is generally a sign Of lata a nd bad 
wurk, and prevailed most during the reigns of Henry VllL, 
Eheabatfe, and Jaxuea L The four-centred arch appears 
never to hove been brought into general use out cfW 
lend, although the Flamboyant style of the Ceut&rfnt, 
wjaafc was oostanparay with our ** * 
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qnatly Ike head of an opening is made elrowity with the 
aag]ta* mdy rounded off (fig. 28)? this last form and the 
flattened eltipw are vmy rarely met with in England. 

There is also the ramptmt arch (fig. S3), the imposts of 
which ore at different levels j and what is called a fiat 
arch (fig. 84), which is constructed with stones cat 
into wedges or other shapes so as to support each other 
Without rising into a curve, and considerable ingenuity 
a often displayed in the formation of these. Tins form 
is commonly used over fire-places. 

Notice must also he taken of a construction which is not 
unfirequently used «s a substitute for an aroh, especially in 
the sty to which is referred to as perhaps being Saxon, and 
which produces a wry similar ef- 
fect (fig. fid); it oonsists of two 
stra&ht stones set upon their 
edge and. leaning against each 
other st the top, so as to form 
two tides of a triangle and sap- 
part a aaperinomnbent weight ; 
excepting in the style just al- 
luded to, these are Beldam need 
except in rough work, or in situations in which they 
would not he seen. It does, however, sometimes occur in 
good Early Engtish work, ns in Hereford Cathedral, and 
Ufflflgton Church, Berkshire. 

There is one form given to the heads of openings, which 
it frequently called an arch, although it is not one. It 
oontirts of a straight lintel, supported on a oorbel in eaoh 
jamb, projecting into the opening so as to contract its 
width; the mouldings, -or splay of the jambs and head 
being usually continued on the corbels, pro- 
dne% an effect something like a flattened 
trefoil (fig. 86) ; the corbels are utaaDy cut 
a hollow curve on the under tide, hut 
they occasionally vary in form. This form 
Ins been called the sboui&rvd arch, hum 
i J O S amhSipg A mu's shoulders with the head cut off. 
m heads arc mast eommauly used for doorways : espe- 
*~r m domestic work, and in the thirteenth and ftvr* 
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Aa tiie arch farms so important ra elaneot ia the 
Gothic style, bus distinguished from the entablature of 
the Greek and Homan styles, it is introduced in every 
part of the building and receives a great variety of orna- 
mentation. In the Norma* style such ornaments as the 
rigzag and heat-Aead are meet usual ; in the Eerly JSngkih 
style the dog's-tooth is the hollows is very frequent ; 
in the Decorated style the archee are not usually more 
rich than in the Early English ; the mouldings axe not 
so bold nor the hollows bo deep, and the plain cham- 
fered. arch ia very common in this style. When ornament 
is used, the ball-flower or the four-leaved flower take the 
place of the dog's-tooth. The arches of the Perpendicular 
style ere often profusely moulded, but the mouldings less 
bold and less deep even than in the previous style ; they 
axe sometimes ornamented with the foliage peculiar to 
that style, and sometimes also quite plain. 

Illustrations of the various, forms of archeB will be 
found morn or less under Doorway, Window, Ac., and the 
examples of their ornamentation under Moulding*. 

Architecture, (Gr. Arcki-UHon = chief builder or archi- 
tect). The history of Architecture is the history of civi- 
lization written on stone, in a language easily learned, 
and which cannot deceive. Every nation has an archi- 
tecture of its own, just as distinct as its language, and 
there is a remarkable analogy between the two, as ih 
both oases there are provincialisms also. Each succeeding 
century has a very distinct character of its own, but modi- 
fied by the different countries and provinces to which the 
bandings belong ; it is therefore necessary to know some- 
thing of the history of the country before we ean properly 
understand its architecture. The Eastern nntions have 
left to many magnificent buttdingB in a variety of style*, 
Man of which belong to every only period in the history 
of the world: the great empires of antiquity, the Assyrian, 
the Egyptian, the Persian, and the twiiyp 1 may all be 
trailed by their buildings. The Greeks have left to their 
beautifu temples, which the Ramus vainly starve to 
etodL In Western Europe Roman architecture ttsaduaUr 
died out aloag with Braun civilisation ; from toe ftqm 
to toe tenth oratory there is a gradual deray of rat of 
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stt Idsdiy with a gnat straggle to revive it in the nfetb 
9 — to tyV when numerous buddings vac erected under ths 
of Charles the Greet, in rude imitation of the 
eady Homan buildings ; but this effort did not last more 
than half a oratory, and we bare aaaroely any hnfldinga 
ef the tenth oratory in ny port of Western Europe. 

But doling this period the Eastern Empire wee far 
mm® flourishing sad non civilised than the Western; 

variety of the Roman riyte which was established 
in the East, dutmgnirimd especially by the use of the 
Boms or cupola, and called the Byzantine style [see 
Ffwmfine ArehiUch owl is very superior to the Western 
stylo of the same penxL When the Cmasdess Tinted 
Bywftrnm, Palestine, and Syria, they found buildings 
WB mjr snpeiior to any they hod at home, and they 
brought borne with them drawings, and probably work- 
men also, to improve their own buddings. 

The revival of ririUration, and with it architecture, hod 
indeed begun about the beginning of the eleventh oen- 
tnry, end the «*«*»""* architecture of the diffe rent countries 
of Western Europe begins from that period Previously 
to that rime the Celtic nations ware accustomed to build 
rf wood only (with a few rare exceptions). The flat 
■fans bqildaig s in England, the abut e h towers eaDed 
are in imitation of wooden buildings [«ee 
6 mm style! the cut stones are not laid in beds as a 
mason wooH place them, but upright at the angles, and 
ha ria o nrid ly, throng the walla ot rabble and rough stone, 
to tie them together, like the wooden frame of a house. 

In the different provinces of Gaul which wqs then 
■ amla kimmLiwui. now tmdndmf in tils flsenl name of 
France, tjia Homan buildings which then rwnained served 
wmfta to copy from, mmT eaoh nation foemed a peculiar 
atria ofife own, derived originally from the peculiar rim* 

iimlUirifrni nf niirih Tina building w)Ufih had served M 

the aaadd fee that country. There is ft very marked dif. 
feqspbe jn tfrfi architecture north of the Loire and that of 
11*0 la tformandy, with which Ea^and w*» fcum? 

Mm draMrcomaeted, there we?« few or noRomanbhRd- 
qjjttoeiyy* bat timJConnaaswaa very energetic rim, 
awrinni fc 
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and nob bo be left behind in the general march of dritica- 
tian— 'they irate driven to invent far themselves. Their 
eaiiy buihUngs of the eleventh century were very plain 
but very substantial, and in many instances Hie arnn. 
mentntin VM entir&Ly added in Hie twelfth eeatmy, after 
the retain of Hie Crusaders, without rebuilding. [See 
Norman style.] All our rich Norman ornament belongs 
to the twelfth century, when the arts of building and 
stone carving had arrived at grant perfection, and each no- 
ceeding generation has left lasting marks of its progress. 

During the second half of the twelfth century, in 
tin long peaceful reign of Henry II., this progress was 
tiijuUny rapid, and it was during this period that, 
Gothio style was developed both in England and 
France. The movement had been begun fay 8ugec, at 
St. Denis, about 1140, but the remains of his work there 
are quite of early transitional character; the new style 
Was not developed until the following generation. The 
Early or the early French Gothic style cannot 

be considered as more than varieties of the same style 
with, certain national distinctions. [See Eorljf English 
style.] This style continued for about a century, and 
gradually changed into the Decorated style of the latter 
jtarfe of the thirteenth pad early part of the fourteenth 
centuries. This style, sometimes called the "Perfect 
Gothio style," is remarkably alike in both countries, 
and in Germany also. [See fasooroted style.] From this 
perfection the art soon began to decline, and the Inter 
Gothio styles of each country are more distinct and sepa- 
rate then the earlier ones. The Flamboyant style of 
France is quite different from the PerpendWlar style of 

» Thfl Flamboyant styles of Germany, Belgium, 
and, all have national or provincial characters of 
their own. The Gothic of Italy was at first * mamfeit copy 
of the Western. Gothic, hut was developed into a Style of 
its own, which is not without merit In the fifteenth 
oantuiy the revival of classical literature was satriratiy 
aootmmanied by the revival of Cksrieol or papn'art and 
4 a time when the Latin language v«i aSt*Mnfef $ be 
revived u the universal Itageage, the wme pedantry Was 
■gplttd to erebfteefettB, sad fee atyte ea&ed 2%t Arad- 


son*, « bad imitation of the Roman, became times* mri- 
vmwJL, and it was not until the middle of the nineteenth 
O B flbirj that the national styles of the different oountries 
«f modern Europe were revived. 

Ambit nn (Or. and Lat = chief- boom), the lowest 
division of the aUabUOmn, m Classical architecture, rest- 
ing immediately on the abacus of the capital: also the 
ornamental moulding running round the exterior curve 
uf on arch; and hence applied to the mouldings round 
file openings of doors and windows, Ac. [For ilhutar 
tioli, see Cohmn and Ortkr.] 

Arnhirolt (Fr. from Lat. are**, voUtkui), the under curve 
Or surface of an arch, from impost to impost. The archi- 
val* a sometimes quite plain, with square edges, in which 
(MB the term «#W is applicable to it; this hind of ardhivoli 
is need in the Roman and Romanesque styles, including 
thoee buildingB in tins country which are by some oon* 
aidered as Saxon, and in the early Norman. In later 
Norman work it usually baa the edges moulded or cham- 
fered off; and towards the end of that style, and through- 
out all the Gothic styles, it is frequently divided into 
several concentric portions, each projecting beyond that 
which is beneath (or within) it 
Aran* (Lat), the floor of on amphitheatre, a wooden 
floor covered with sand for the athletes to wrestle upon: 
sometimes applied to the amphitheatre Itself; often con- 
founded with the area or open space, aad in that senna 
applied also to the body of a church. 

Ashlar, Achelor, Ashler, hewn or squared stone used 
in buBding, as distinguished from that which is unhewn, 
or rough as it •comes from the quarry : it is called by 
dMkrait names at the present day, according to the Wiv 
i*. which it is woritod, and is tased for the feemgs of walla. 
“Ckn* he wen" or finely worked adblar is frequently 
reecsfled in ancient oontaob for building, in contrsdia- 
t&tftai to that which is roughly worked. 

Am (Fr. A*«4, the ate of 
* roof, oral* stems, o*d a pko* 
of wood. 

in a tad Jfiss 


jwfo. Armqbn. 
inn bos at 
fbetheean- 
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. A flfcnflil (Gr.— « 

knuckle-hone), a small 
gBaieSmlmao nl j^ B i or 
bead, either encircling 
a column, or in other sit- 
uations. [See Column.'] 

Atlanta, male figures need in the place of columns to 
support entablatures, 4 ». : ao called by the Greeks, hut 
by the Semens Telamon**. 

A t rium (Lat.), the entrance court or hall of a Soman 
dwelling. In a large and complete home it iru enclosed 
on all eides by a series of chambers, which opened into it, 
and to which it gave access and light. It was roofed ao 
as to leave a large opening (oomplw? ivm) in the centre to 
admit light, and consequently rain : the latter was received 
in a cistern (tmpfevtwu). There was frequently a'colon- 
nade round it, as in several houses at Pompeii. After- 
wards an arcade was often substituted for the colonnade. 
In houses where there were many courts, the word would 
more properly he applied to the one nearest the entrance, 
also called the Porticos or Peristyle. 

In the large Early Christian ohurched an atrium was 
built before the principal entrance doors, and this practice, 
as well as the name, was retamed to the eleventh century, 
and in gome cases even later. When the practice, how- 
ever, of constructing such an enclosed court was abandoned, 
the name waa transferred to the churchyard and cemetery. 

Attic, a low story above an entablature, at above a cor- 
nice, which limits the height of the main put of an eleven 
turn: it is chiefly used in the Unman and Italian styles. 

Haller (Lat. a name given to the courts or 

wards of a castle formed by the spaces between the circuits 
of walla or defences which surrounded the keep : scanfitiffl.ee 
there were two or three of these courts between the outer 
mdl end the keep, divided from each other by emhpbtittl 
walla. The name is frequently retained Urn after the 
wti&ftnslf has disappeared; as the Bailey in Lincoln, the 
OU Haftsyin London, tit. Peteri fr-in-tho-Bailey in Oxford. 


Warnd tbetota toward 0* 
bring ssltodiheWirf- 
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Baluster, oocnptly twister ud balkster, a suU pQlar 
usually made aumar, and sweffijog in 
tha noddle or tow ards the bottom (m- 
(nil), onmmooly need fa* balustrade. X ^SBig r 
rude hahufcre-ahaft occUra in the Ronmn- E$^| 
w$bb rtytes of the eleventh and twelfth 
gmtmtoa in Ragland and elsewhere, War 
where it occupies the place of s mid-wuli 
shaft to the tower windows. Some of ^B 
the examples have -evidently been turned M£k 
is a lathe, and it has been observed that V 
they bear a great resemblance to the J H 

spokes of a out-wheel at tho present Jj^B 

day, also turned in a laths in the same 
manner. Jrom the eleventh century it — Mfl m ~~ ^* 1 lu — 
WSi disused till the revival of Classical 
architecture in the sixteenth. 

Balustrade, a range of small balusters supporting a 
coping or cornice, and forming a panpet or enclosure. 

Band, a fist face or fascia, a square moulding, or a mu- 
tinnooa tablet or 
a series of otna~ 
rnente, &e., en- 
circling a build- 
ing or Bontimed 
along the wall 
Banda of panel- 
ling on the exter- 
nal surface of a c«r g d ■» «. « 

wall are very usual in rich work of the Fopendfaalxr 
rtylfl, especially on the lower part of a tower, wd some- 
times higher up between the stories also, as in the nek 
Somersetshire towers, and in Kmthmqrtoittkire and 
Oxfordshire, and indeed wherever rich ahnxehn of this 
tfyfo ere found. Thu kind of ornament fa faewert* 
Used in the earlier styles also, though, leu frequently. 
See abo a wood must ration from Yelvextoft Oaten under 
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iWAAjVtgnldingr w niia of mouhlmgB wkkh endnla 
the pW*** «nd mg *11 lhifla in flnflifo 
iw hhotnB, the use of which was moat 
UOradeat in the Early English style. 

Bods of tins description, are not ua- 
frequwjtdy met with in Tory late Bor- 
man wk, while they are oacaahmally 
to be found in early Deaerated work. 

'When the shafts are long they are 
often encircled by several bands at equal 
distances apart between the eap and 
base. [See IbHst.] 

Baptistery, sometimes a separate 
faiflmng; sometimes the part of a church * 

ib which baptism was performed by umnermon, Bap- 
tuterias axe frequently found in Italy, and rare oases oc- 
cur in "France and Germany. The name is also applied 
occasionally to the enclosure containing the font, m at 
LutCt^-Aufordehire, which, is an ornamented erection of 
Dpoorated work, forming a canopy oyer the font 

A separate building was usual with the Early Chris* 
tiiM> and there are many fine baptisteries in Italy, some 
of them as early as the fourth century. In Germany 
alee, especially near Vienna, there are very flue medieval 
baptisteies. In England the climate was not favourable 
for baptism by immersion, and instances of it are rare. 
At Granbrook, in Sent, the entrance, or approach, to the 
wwm om the porch is used sa a baptistery far adult 
persona. 

Barbican. an advanced work before the gate of a entile 
or fortified town; or any outwork at a. short distance 
foam the main works, generally serving ton purpose of 
A watch-tower. There ns Wbiosns remaining at 
Tosh. Sc a rborough, Alnwick, and Otriide Castles. This 
town u esgwnslly «eati*& to toe, tatan&A to 

foW tim drawbridge, called u raodara fortifleathstts 
T fotJB( f iW. It was frequently constructed of 

upfoe r. Xt often oonriste of two Walls parallel to each 
with an arch or a gate at rack end to defend the 
Hffid gate, which timidway between than. 
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Baxgfrtaard, V«tge*l»ard, a board g&aerally used on 
the verge of gables where the covering of the roof extends 
over the wall ; it usually project* from the Wall, and either 
cover® the rafter, that would otherwise he exposed, or 
oooupies the place of a rafter. On the gables of homes 
»i»fl church 


porches, and 
particularly 
an those of 
wood,baxge- 
boaida are 
very exten- 
sively ured, 
but on the 
gables of the 
main roofe 
of ohnrchee 
they occur 
very rarely, 
The earliest 
barge-boards 
known to 
exist are of 
the four- 
teenth cen- 



tury. 

After that time they were used most abundantly, and. 
were of very various designs, and in later examples they 
not nnfrequently supported a Mpknal on the point of the 
gable i they are usually either feathered, or panelled, or 
pierced with a series of trefoils, qua trefoils, Ac., and the 
spandrels carved with ’foliage ; when feathered, the Gasps 
or paints of the principal featherings have flowers some- 
times carved on them. As Gothic architecture advanced, 
flip barge-boards raniauued gr ad u al l y to low mwah uf their 

rich end bold effect. There are few of the eld towns 
where examples do not still oosnr, but they become fewer 
and fewer every year. 


■ aawufrTAwar. Bm TauU. 

a ta^m to ®s- 


lib the lftfer fan the 
etesetty; fctftwy 
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fetstfatfa* the matt overhanging turret which prqfbct* 
fas to the *rgkw on the top of a tower, or from tbs 
pmapri fir other parts of a boild- 
Mg. They an not so common in 
£t$*sndfifl«a the Continent 
atfti the lower part of a pillar, 
wail, to.; the division, of a column 
ob which the abaft fa pkoed : the 
Grecian Doric oidftr has no base, 
but the other Clattiial orders have 
each their apprgprffcfce bases, which 
are divided into pl*n& udtnwM* 
infg, though in nave examples the 
fmmar of ^dadiviannisiB omitted. 

In ■ttflfawg* architecture, the 
i and woportioni of the va 
mctiWt not bring regu- 

by arbitrary roles, as in the dassioal orders, the 
sasta eafririnna varieties are found in the bases, as in 
«P the other .features of each of 
tBS asoeesrire styles. In the Nor- 
man style the mouldings of the 
base often bear a resemblance to 
tfeoae of the Tuscan order, with 
a marntra plinth which is most 
ooramonly square, even though the 

and the moulded __ 
pert of the base may he emoufar or 
octagonal. * There is often a second B "" ,B 

or mVrimth, under the Norman bane, the „ 

angle of which fa chamfered the earner 

of this style the bases generally hAs but few monj 

but as a rule they mo-ease in number*, and tsry in their 
pne&t as the style advances. Them fa a very great 
r«< bases in Norman wtyfe; often in use 

■ eeawdy my two axe dike : this seems to ba 
jr the esse in the earlier diririon of the style both 
in N«r«#&Ay and in England, and the bases in the two 
wotes men often exactly aides. In Gundnlph's unit, 
InJBoriiHitftc Cathedral, this werietyef tfasea b ftmsd, tuft 
fteofathM nntft quite Irie in &e style. 




*ut. 
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WtadnatMft, 


At tiba ccmmoaeement of the Early Mmgluh style the 
bases differ but littlB from the Norman, having Very frw ' 
quently a single or double plinth, 
retaining the square form, with 
leaves springing out of 'the mould- 
ings lying on the angles; at a later 
period the plinth commonly takes 
the same form as the mouldings, 
and is often made so high as to 
resemble a pedestal, and there is 
frequently a second moulding below 
the principal suite of the base, as 1 
at the Temple Church, London : 
in this stjle the mouldings of the bam sometimes over- 
hang the face of the plinth. The mouldings of the Early 
English bases do not vary so much as those of the other 
styles, and those which are most usual approach very 
nearly to the Attic base. One of the characteristics of 
early examples of the transitional Norman and the Eariv- 
Englisb base is that the moulding will hold water, whioh 
is not the case in any other style. 

, In the Demoted style there Lb considerable variety in 
the bases, although they have not 
generally many mouldings ; the 
plinths, like the mouldings, conform 
ttf the shape of the shaft, or they 
ora sometimes made octagonal, while 
the mouldings arc circular, and in 
this ease the mouldings overhang 
the face of the plinth ; in some ex- 
amples, where the shaft of the pillar 
is circular, the upper member only 
ef the base conform e to it, the other 
mouldings, es woU as the plinth, becoming octagonal: 
the plinths are often double and of oonadezable height, 
the projecting angle of the lower one being worked either 
with a splay, a hallow, or email moulding. .A eeromoa 
auks of mouldings for bases in tins etyle*oonaists of a torus 
oi£ com or two beads above. 

In the JPerpe mtinil ar style the pKnflw of the bows art 



a hftrtt t invariably octagonal, and of ooasidejihle* height* 
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and vary frequently double* (die projected of the lower 
OM being pwuHea with a reversed' ogee or a hollow : 
when tirt aloft is orcular, the whole of the mouldings of 
the has sometimes fellow the same 


* form, bat eomBtames the upper mefnber 
only conforms to it, the others being 
made octagonal like the plinth: in 
clustered pillars in whkfa there are 
■mall Aafts of different aims, their 
bases are often on different leveli, and 
oonaist of different moulding^* with 
one op two members only carried, round 
the pillar, which are commonly those 
on the upper part of the lower plinth. 
The chertcUnstio moulding of the Per- 


peadicular base is the reversed ogee, 
Used dlher singly or double; when 
dpnblfi thaw is frequently a bead be- 
tween them ; this moulding when used 
tar the lower and most prominent 
member of the base, has the upper 
.angle rounded, off, which gives it a 
peculiar wavy appearance : the mould- 
mga in this style most commonly over- 
hang the &oe of the plinth. * 


* The above descriptions apply only 
when a single shaft occurs. In oom^ 
pound piers, which, are made up of 
groups of single pillars, the bases be- 
ocpne maze complex. 



Basement, the lower stqry or floor of a building, beneath 
the principal one*. In ordinary houses the lower story 4a 
tut called a btamawt unless partly below the surface of 
he ground. In larger boildmgs, in which an anshi- 
satw^TmuHgenffi^’fc ’atandruwsL/hft- tawm “& bbJ , wa. 
% hhovatbe ground, it ngllad a basement, if in ibe aom- 
poritwm it serve# as a pedestal or sabstnie&uztf foe the 
gain coder eff the architecture. 


*U« Hw foot v* «*aMwn*al ■ lpBsmsnsta. 
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ffinpft'TWnTlWjg HtypfTfar. 

% 

or tase-lsble, & projecting moulding at 
band of mooldugs near the bottom of a wall, &c ; it 
is eonutthnea placed immediately upon the top of the 
plinth, and sometimes a 
abort di s ta nce above it, 
in which, ease the inter- 
vening apace is frequently 
^nelled in crroka, quatre- 

TtariliB^ the natoa applied by the Bqnana to their 
public balls, either of justice, of eiohango, or other binri- 
ne*a. The plan was usually a rectangle divided ‘into 
aisles by rows of columns, that in. the middle being the 
widest, with a semioironlar apse at one end in which the 
tribunal was placed. Many of these buildings were after- 
wards converted into Christian olmrahea ; and their ground- 
plan was generally followed in the early churches, which 
also long retained the same, and it is stall applied ts some 
of the churches in Borne by way of honorary distinction. 

This name beoame synonymous with Chnroh, and was 
applied by some writers even to the small burial- chapels 
in the Catacombs at Borne; the original meaning is, how- 
ever, that above mentioned, and the name is applied in 
Rune in an especial manner to the seven principal ehunhes 
founded by Constantine. The usual Bm&gmnente of a 
church on this plan are borrowed from the halls of justice, 
in which there was an altar on the chord of the apse fbr 
administering oaths, separated from the nave by a law 
screen or qanoellus; the seat for the judges was against 
the wall in the centre of the apse, raised an steps, and 
these steps were continued round the wail of (he apse, 
with* seats upon them. The basiKca in the palaea pr the 
Casta* at Borne, which was never converted into a church, 
has remains of the attar find theorastfi. £fiee f fltawl ] 

In the time of Coostentine the sp* appeal* to have been 
ootaiiemd a neoesaary part of a church, m in the starch 
of 6«nte Croce t When one of the balls of the pulacO/which 
tad no apse, was converted into a church, an apse Was 
added ta it The BariMna Oonstoatis at Rome m the 
Veta was origfafiQy taSt by Kwmitina as .the Task, 
ul a ^vn added ho ft by Cewtontiat 
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whan it was mad© ' into 0 Basket. The wpse, therefore, 
belongs to the earliest idea erf a public church ; (hove pre- 
viously existing had been either rooms or -chapels. .» The 
badlihan. plan almost requires that the altar should stand 
detached on the chord of the apse, and this m probably 
the case in the early churches in England, bb u shewn 
in the case of Canterbury, but after the revival of the 
building art in the eleventh century the apse waa soon 
abandoned, and the custom of placing the altar against 
the east wall became universal in this country. 

Baa-relief, or Baaeo-rdievo, sculptured work, the figures 
of which project lees than half their true proportions from 
the wall or surface on which they are tarred: when the 
projection is equal to half the true proportions it is called 
Jfaao-nfavo; when more than half it is AUo-rdiew. ' 

Batter, a term applied to 
walla built out of the up- 
right, or gently doping in- 
wards: for example, the 
towen of the Castle, and of 
9k Peter’s Church, Oxford, 
oflsham Cburph, Northante, 
and some others, bettor ; 
that is, they are smaller at 
the top than at the bottom, 
the walls all inclining in- 
wards. Wharf walls, and 
walla built to support em- 
bankments and fortifies- 
taosu^ generally hatter. 

Battlffli y™*! an indented 
parapet originally used only 
on fortifications and in- . 
tended for eervio*,. but after- 
ward* employed on Socle- 
alasttoal -and other edifices and* intended for qrgamsnt 
only. The solid parts of a battlement are called mtrfau, 



Sunn SeejUuMnMflnf to 



s* 

nw&teefat amb between tiwm mMath, bat teep «e 
-rather * m3?t<«3ry term* team «octesia«ll£aL la tea e«ixer 
batttaftmrfs the wkiwvf appear to have been tnaxow m 
prasortiao to the aise of tee wurJotu. On oedeaiestzcal 
WuHfcogs tee battlements ere often riehly handled, or 
piffisd with mrdee 
'trefoils, quaturfoilis, 

Ac-, and the coping 2s 
frequently MOfinscd 
up tee sides of tee 
merlons w as to farm ■’w 

acontemaaklineroimd ' 




IVxnd^. Ob fortifl- 
WtfteuthB htfMCTMBitH are genoally quite plain,. or pierced 
mUf with a tot narrow, eraeifbrm, or upright opening, 
tee ends of which often terminate 
ib dftdea, called hophoUa or eQhU, 
through which artfiWB could ahoot : 
jnmBHei the coping on the top of 
tehutem is carried over tee em- 
hntsnm, producing nearly the ap- ; 

CMiawrTTliflj on military strn tun a 
women or animak are 
QWlrf sm tee tope of the merlons, as at Alnwick and 
flh spa fe ow Cartfeg. 

la tee ttarteante century, and afterwards, batik- 
wurmjfr «n ray frequently wed in. enokrieatacal work as 
obTOMBte « oamioefc tabernacle work, end ether minor 
and in the Perpendicular style an somotun.ee 
I tee teasapoe asd ham of Windows It is n- 
) teat tea me of this oroaanwt «* almost entirely 
tte tee EagiiA atykaef Gothic erehitesfon. la 
radar witftpiWMit s n»ffy «■ at Swansea and 
- u which has ’a boBcw span under it to «Qow 
ftek Mage of water *«® the roof, 0 |n- 
m tedroyw ee ntiddwte tee dimate : it ii Waed 
T hx tee fcbrteaoih e oa t uty . t 

kTrite Utiemteewn tew wy pecnH*ar f edBtetey 
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of a sort of doable battlement, toe ruing taUf the other ; 
they are Tory picturesque, bat very liable to decay. The 
idea of them was probably taken, from the Yanetua battle^- 
manta, which bear some resemblance to them. In Ireland 
there ia frequently a row of holes on a level with the 
gutter to let off the water, instead of the English gar- 
goyle* or the Welsh opeaingB. 

Say, a principal compartment or division in the ardd- 
teotnral arrangement of a b uilding , marked eitherty the 
buttresses or pilasters on the walls, by the disposition of 
the main ribs of the vaulting of the interior, by the main 
arches and pillars, the principals of the roc^ or by any 
other leading features that separate it into oorreapoiidmg 
portions. The word is also sometimes need -for the space 
between the muUions of a window, properly called a light; 
it is occasionally found corrupted into Dag. 


Bay-window, a window forming a bay or recess in 
a room, and projecting outwards from the wall either in 
a rectangular, polygonal, or semicircular form, often called 
a fou?- window. Bay-windows do 
not appear to have been used earlier 
than tiie Perpendicular style, but 
at that period they wore very fre- 
quently employed, particularly in 
hallo, wham they are invariably 
found at one end, and sometimes 
at both ends, of the dais, and the 
lights are generally considerably 
longer than those of the other 
windows, so as to reach much 
awat to the ftoor. Semicircular 
bay- Windows wen not used tall 
GoQua architecture had began to 
tow its parity, a ad were at no 
period so oonuaoB as the other 1 
mem*. Vifidows cf this kind are* 


emetmam used ia upper stories, and in stall aa*t* s*e 
awpsrted ta qpfbok er an prejeotmg suites U ttouklkgn. 

l&aMf.} 


1 


Jforjnan door- 
wf^n, resem- 
Ming • bead 
with a beak: 
there are manj 
varieties of ibis 
oBcument An- 

O tfag w'mTlar 

farm having a 


a beak, iacall- 
edfheCttiW. 

BaUL this tana i 


Ban, this tana appears formerly, as at present, to have 
bees, applied generally to the principal horizontal timbers 
at p building, on */><*« tirmul epithet being used to point 
rat the particular application of Buoh of them as bare no 
other specific names. [See Roof.'] 

BaHty, a bell- tower, or campanile, usually forming part 
of I Mfavbh, but sometimes detached from it, aa at Evesham, 
Tb jfa iffii yffimhaster Cathedral, Walton, Norfolk, aha Led- 
bug, J^feraficdshfag, ftp. At Lapworth, Warwickshire, the 
bdfry fa arane^ed with the church by a covered passage. 
Tins tart* £a also applied to the room in the tower in 
wh&h the bsfla are hung. At 
PefaWidg* ra Herefordshire, then 
is a fatMahad Jielfry built ^entirely 
of weed, the frame in' which the 
be|h are brag rising at race from 
the ground, with merely a casing 
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Mi. The use of bells in churches for the purpose 
tff assembling the *congTegatiott appears to have t«en in* 
troduced into ’England at a very early period, and are 
supposed to have had their origin at H'ola (whence nolo t 
“ a bell ") in Campania (whence company and campanile). 
The illumination of St. .mthalwald’a Benedictions! shews 
that they were in use in the tenth century; this seems 
intended 4o represent five belle hanging in a tower and 
nqt in an ' open turret. And as early as aj>. -674 Bede 
mentions the “ hearing the well-known Bound of a hell.” 

The insoriptians on 
bells are mostly pious 
aspirations, frequent- 
ly addressed to the 
patron mint in whose 
name the bell, or the 
church containing it, 
had been consecrated. 

Bell-gable* BelU 
tuxret, or Bell-cot: 
in. email churches and 
chapels that have no 
toyera, there is very 
antly a bell- 
or turret at the 
west end in which 
£hd bells are hung ; 
sometimes there con- 
tain bat one bell, 
smndfimM two, and 
ooesrirmaHy three, as 




4* Bos«t 
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Benders, Bond-stones, Binding -stone*, riones which 
reach a oessidembfe distance into, or entirely through 
a mil for the purpose of binding it together : they are 
principally used when the work is faced with ashlar, and 
are inserted at intervals to tie it more securely to the rough 
walling or backing. [See Porpmt^Ume and Through.] 


Boas, a projecting ornament placed at the intarseottons 
of the Tiha of eeilingB, whether vaulted or flats also used 
as a termination to weather-mouldings of dona, windows, 
&»., called then a Corbel or JhipsUme Termination ; and 
in various other situations, either as an ornamental stop, or 
finishing, to mouldings, or to cover them where they inter- 
sect each ether ; but their principal application is to vaulted 
oeflings, In Harman weak the vaults are most commonly 
without bosses until the latter part of the style, and when 
used they am generally not very prominent nor very richly 
carved. In the succeeding styles they are used in pro- 
fusion, though less abundantly in the Early English Qian 
in the Decorated and Perpendicular, and are generally 


elaborately carved. 
The Sony 1 Bylidt 
bosses are usually 
sculptured with fo- 
liage, characteristic 
of the Btyle, among 
which small figures 

m^t a nimal* 

at tames introduced, 
but occasionally a 

aifc aThtlnrWrf nWnU. 

iags, in oeatzscua*- 
taon ofhflwse of the 
ribs, used hi the 
place afhttsrrod boss. 



Bmu^towLaL), atorrst or 
JHamarsaf KnaMMi, ti*oaa 



BziAubs, the principal aflra 
or backs of a to of, q. v. 

Bcrtous — Battama + 


■nteoh or gateway. 


' Stftt-ttebtm. 







In the Iheonki style the hows cwsiA of foliage, heafls, 
whw»l« t &C., or of foliage oomhined with heads and ani- 
mals, and som&times 
shields charged with 
attwnialbcfirmgsare 
used. Many of the 
TerfimdtcularbomM 
bear a strong resem- 
blance to the Beoo- 
r^fed, but there is 
generally the same 
diffefHnoeinthe ei#- 
oatfon of tbs foliage 
that is found in oil 
the other features of 
the Ayle t shields 
with, armorial bear- 
iogg are need abun- ■.«***»* im 

dandy in JPayendicnlar work, sad there is considerably 
greater variation in the bosses of this style than any 
other; basifltuDfla they are made to represent, a flat sculp- 
tured ornament attached to the underside of the ribs ; some- 
tamos they resemble small pendants, whioh are occasionally 
pfexeed, aa in the south porch of Dnrdey Church, GlopcpB- 
tezahir^ bet it a impossible to enumerate all the varieties. 

fettnt, an mrianiHnfrd projection from the face of a 
wall, fe support a statue, &o. ; they 
are icnwthnfi* nearly plain, or oma- 
raaated tmlj with mouldings, but 
era generally carved either into 
heads, foliage, angels, or animals. 

Bracket* are very frequently found 
OH the Walls m toe imnitw of 
uharahes, especially at the east 
r »4 of the channel and aid**, whne 


pfowlftasr the altars. 

wt, fee a ream! moulding, « or* 
jfSV /«foo for tfca small shaft* «f 


a 
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93<t£irtcB — ,SxytiIc5rral. 

daatared p&lsrs, is "window and door jambs, millions, &o. t 
probably from its resemblance to the abaft of an arrow or 
bolt It ia the English term for t$e tor*** 

IritM, ‘Sepulchral, monumental plates of Isaas or 

■eJSS.SK'KEBSir* vjssj 
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Opnri upon. them, its Agave «f the deceased, In 
whit TtirtuTifirfi injplnon nf n fljrnm them U found a atna- 
owned or foliated otqh, with sacred emblems, or other 
devices. The fashion of representing on tombs the effigy 
Of the deceased, graven on a plate of brass, appears to 
have been adopted about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury*, this was imbedded _ .. jmtctwoj; 

hi melted pitch, and 
firmly foatened down by , 
rivets leaded into a slab, Srafip 

of some hard material, 
such as the Sussex or 
the Pqcfceefc marble. /hMT\ 

Xheaememonals, where / 1 lyhJK^ \ 

oram^aaeBS permitted, y H flilS 1 

wwe often elevated upon ir/150® VM 

altar -tombs, but more 

commonly they axe found l 1 |i RV/m \l„ e 

on dabs, winch form \ MR V*/ EtTj 

port of the pavement of \w\\ \fjEai 

nWwihtHi - Be thaii fJiw f 

ana of the church, and V /v 

especially the choir, was j / M 

not thereby encumbered, 
as was the case whan InKfenHl 

effigies in relief were in- k JWRPM 


state ^raaa wor^rieh 
and haaqtiM in decora. 

rom fa atb m sufficiently * 

evident that the imaaed s.aCS«^s« +*—. 

mm *w filled up with some black auburn anbatanoe } 
<h* uncial dttocti&ifiE, and, to tbbocato meeinwaa. tta 
whole heW ^r background, which was cot eat by the chisel 
wr^WWiMj* were Ailed up With maatin or coarse enamel 
OfWerimu oobun, an a« to set off the elegant taoe*y 
Which fern* the principal footer* rf 



SraMo. Brick. * 4 ? 


The earliest speamsn of a braes that baa been noticed 
in this dountiy is that at Stoke Dabemon, Surrey, ap- 
parently the memorial of Sir John d'Anbemoun, who died 
1277. And next in date that of Sir Roger de Trump* 
ington, at Trampington, Cambridgeshire, Who died 1289. 

In speaking of these aa the two earliest known ex- 
amplas^ it should be added that Jocelyn, Bishop of Wells, 
who died 1247, is recorded to hare had a brass on hie 
tomb ; and on that of ttiahop Bingham, who died the same 
year, the matrix or incision of the atone in wbuh the 
brass was laid still exists. 


The Brasses afford good illustrations of the armour ant 
costume of the period. The two first given represent 
knights. That of Sir Henry Denton affords ilhtstzaiuMU 
of the several portions of the priests’ robes. 

Breast-cummer (old form Brasatcswr), a beam, after the 
i manner of a lintel, but extending beneath the whole super- 
" structure of wall, &c., instead of only a small portion over 
an opening. A good example will be found in die illus- 
tration accompanying Timber-built Hawn. 

Brick. The Romans used brink extensively in this 
country. Roman bricks were flat, like tiles, often a foot 
aquarp, and were chiefly en ployed in this country in 
courses between stone or rubble masonry. Though it 
might seem singular that such an art when once learnt 
should have been lost, nevertheless, in our numerous 
twelfth-century buildings no traces of brick occur except 
in a few instances ; the using them up as old material 
from, build Logs left by the Romans, aa at Colchester and 
St. Alban’s Abbey suggested mairinp others in imitation. 
Perhaps the ■ aorliimfr true brick-building gristing h that of 
Little Weuham Hall (c. 1260). A few instances of e«dy 
fbniteanth-eantary brickwork occur, and towards the oloee 
- of the style, and m the fifteenth century, it beoomea com- 
mon. The most elaborate mouldings and ornamentation 
aa* in seme <4 the rmunt of brick weak;, and 

tike numerous fine sixteenth-century chimneys ate 
far tb« moat part built of brick. « 


Bamnmjfl, Tteirnnwrnw, 


Beams CLatk ttaay nli i nn e r 




It nay be said, however, that the use 
of brick seems to have been confined to 
eivio buildings, and very seldom need in 
eodssinsticalwork. 

JbnMtth, or Broche, an old English 
term for a spit, and applied to a spin ; 
still in use in some parts of the country, 
as in Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
<fcc. f -where it is used to denote a spire 
springing from the tower without any 
intermediate parapet. [See Spire.] The 
tern u to br^che” seems to bo also used in 
old building accounts, perhaps for cutting 
fits stuns in the form of vousBoin. 

InttlWt a projection from a wall to 
nmaJsp JtddbwmaJ jdnsgdh jand jappurct 
Bnttres&n, properly so called, are not 
used in Clawed architecture, as the pro- 
jections are formed into pilasters, ante, 
or some other feature in the general 
arrangement, so as to disguise or destroy 
the appearance of strength and support 
Kerman buttresses, especially in the 
earKftr part of tbs style, are generally 
of considerable breadth and very small 
projection, and add so little to the sub- 
stance of the wall that it may be — 
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the nave of Southwell Minuter. Occasionally small shafts 
are worked on the angles of Norman buttress^ hut 
these generally indicate that the work is late. 

Early English buttresses have usually considerably less 
breadth and much greater projection than the Norman, 
and often stand out very boldly ; they are sometimes con- 
tinued throughout their 'whole height without any diminu- 
tion; but are oftener broken into stages with aauocessive 





fettttfi. 
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sofedtiftsi stands iginit the parapet, sometimes below it, 
«pd sometimes rise* above it, producing •oma thing of the 
effect of a pinnacle, as at Salisbury. Actual pinnacles 
on buttresses in this style an very ran, and an indi- 
cations that the work is We; the angles of Early English 
buttresses an very oo'nmouly cham- 
fered off, and an occasionally 
moulded. With this style filing or 
are\ fadtro*w seem first to have 
been, used, but they did not become 
oommon till a subsequent period. 

In the Decorated style the but- 
tresses are almost invariably worked 
in stages, and an often ornamented 
with niches, with crocheted cano- 
pies, end other carved decoration s ; 

in large building* 

they often termi- 
nate in pinnacle*, 
which are some- 
times of open work, 
fo rming niches or 
canopies for »ta~ 
teas ; with the in- 
troduction of this 
style the angle but- 
tresses began to be 
set diagonally. 

In the Perfm- 
eUcuiar style, the 
buitresseedifferbut 
little in gstranl 
form' md arrangement ftum the Dlco> 
ntod; trot the ornaments of the but- 
falMM in each, of the styles partook of 
the prevailing character 0 f the arofai- 
Wpj and varied with it; ths* in 
&&&* specimen* of the fifteeuthW 
dm they are mare frequent 



, h isaa? 
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^ SBantfitt Srjfr&crfait— fltemqjg. 

Bymntine AidrfteotarGi The style of architecture ia- 
troduoed at Byzantium in 
the fifth century, derived 
from the Borneo, bst dis- 
tinguished from it by the 
'plane of the Wildings, and 
by the general use of the 
dome or cupola. The plan 
of the Grecian or Bye an- 
tine churches we usually 
that of the Greek cross, 
with a largo cupola rising 
from the caitre, and smaller 
cupolas crowning the four 
arms, The anhes were 
generally semicircular, sometimes segmental, or of the 
horse -shoe form. The capitals of 
colu mns were little more than 
ftpucre blocks, tapered downwards, 
and adorned with foliage or basket- 
work, The doorways were com- 
monly square-beaded, with a semi- 
circular, and occasionally, in lat^r 
specimen*, a pointed arch over the 
fiat KnteL The Bysantine style 
had great influence on subsequent 
btylejL both in this country and on 
the Continent, The Gothic styles 
are derived quite as much from this 
as frtim the Roman. 

Cabling, a round frequently worked in the 

flutes of column a, pilasters, fro., m Classical architecture, 
and toady filling-up the hollow part: they seldom extend 
higher than the third part of the shaft 



Gufipy, in Gothic architecture an ornamental pririw* 
Gan ovrir doom, windows, fee, ; a covering oter- tdt&es, 
totittM, fro. Canopies an chiefly used in the UwrtSted 

a Swoeh. tw for 
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81 * 4 . Perpen di cular styles, alihough they are not uncommon 
in the Early English, and are occasionally found over the 
heads of figures, &o., in late Norman work. 


Early English canopies over 
niches and flgu»B are generally 
ample in their farms, often only 
trefoil erdoqafifoil awhes, bow- 
ing forwards. and a amounted 
by a plain pediment, as on the 
tret front of tiie cathedral at 




WflUa: the canopies over tombs 
are sometimes of great beauty 
and dehcaey, end highly en- 



ifcbod, as that over the tomb 
of Archbishop Grey in Tork 



Minster. 

In the Derated style, the 
canopies are often extremely 
elaborate, and are so various in 
their forms that it is impossible 
to particularise them ; some of 
‘the more simple of those over 
figures, niches, Ac., consist of 
qnqncfoaled or tref oiled arches, 
frequently ogees, bowing for 
wards* end surmounted with 
creekste and finish ; some are 
like very steep pediments with 
Crockets and finish on them; 
•others are formed of a serire 



of mall feathered arches, pro- 
jecting from the wall on a 
polygonal plan, with pinnaoles 
Wweesi and subordinate case- 
flea over Bbem, supporting a i> tlLi n 

e ngrtatui etare somewhat re- ^W*^.*^*.* iHr- 

jU nftdfa g a small tumt, or a null crock shed spire; of 


m<rf casopy* 

and over tics 


women* are to he seen 
of tin effigy of Queen 


** ha ^estenMter Abbsy . the canopies over tombs 
# i*oat teerfyj mm coud* «f 
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bold and well-proportioned arches with flue pediments 
over them, which are. fre- 
quently crocheted, with 
buttresses and pinnae lea at 
the angles; many tombs 
of this style, when made 
in a wait have ah ogee 
arch over them, forming 
a kind of canopy. 

In the Perpendicular 
style, the canopiea are 

J nioT© va- 

3M- ! 

them are 
in gene- inwmiw ^m 

™l character nearly alike in both styles } 
the high pointed form is not to be met 
with in Perpendicular work; a wry 
usual kind of canopy over niohes, &c n 
is a projection on a polygonal plan, 
often three sides of an octagon, with 
a series of feathered arches at the bot- 
tom, and terminating at the top either 
with a battlement, arowof T fndorflow«es f 
or a series of open carved work. 

The canopies of tombs are frequently 
of the most gorgeous deraaptura, en- 
riched with a profusion of the moat 
minute ornament, which it Sometime*, 
so crowded together as to create an 
appearance of great coafasion. Host 
of our cathedrals and large churches 
will furnish of canopies of 

this style, not only to sfc one, but fee- 
^ue&tiy to wood also. 

Ctafeww a raaeor ristacn to *e stato* «* to*e«4r Aspbs* 
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and OdH a 4am in common 
me among carpenters to express the 
eattflg «ff die sitg^B of a square. Any 
part of a building on a polygonal plan 
is also aid to be amts if, as a amM win- 
dow, or tniei, &o. 



* Oufcliver, a kind of bracket, 

*1 :urfhcr of atone, wood, or inn, 
used to s upport eaves, cornices, 

MtemieS, 4e., usually of con- 
ridnialilAprejeattoiL. 

(MM, or Cap, the head of a column, pilaster, 4c. 
„in rfaMinl architecture, the orders have each their re. 
speetrre capitals, which differ considerably from each 
Other, bat (heir characteristics are easily distinguished : 
(hen ere, however, eonsiderable differences to he found 
hi a few of the ancient axmnplea, as in the Corinthian 
orders of tire Temple of Vesta at TivaH, and of (he 
CWagu] monrunont of Lyri/vaioa at Athena; there are 
also a few capitals totally unlike those of any of the five 
orders, aa In the Temple of the Winds* at Athena. In 
Rmlwib architecture they are endlessly diversified. 

A, ray oommon form for plain Mormon capitals, espe- 
cially on small shafts, fe one called the cushion capital, 
resembling a bowl with the rides truncated, so as to reduce 
the upper part! 
to a square; | 
there is also 
' another form 
which is ex- 
tremely preva- 
lent, very muoh 
She this, but 
with the under 
part of the bowl 
«nt into rtrond 
metOdfenwhAh 
«#wpon tbe top at the necking,* -there raad reeqUfeg* 

thdsiSi 

tMtoada m m qafta the end «f 4fe» dyk 
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very well carved, and often bo much undercut, that, the 
stalks and more prominent 
parts are entirely detached. 

The character of the foliage 
varies, but by far the most 
common, and that which 
belongs peculiarly to this 
style, consists of a trefoil, 
the two lower lobes of 
which (and Bometimca all 
three) are worked with a 
high prominence or swell- 
ing in the centre, which 
carts a considerable sha- 
dow; the middle lobe is 
frequently much larger 
than the others, with file 
mainfibre deeply channelled L “* 1 * c * t ^ “ 

in it. Occasionally animals are mixed with the foliage, 
but they are usually a sign that the work is late. Some 
of the richest specimens of thirteenth-century foliage are 
to be found in the presbytery 
of Lincoln Cathedral 

In the Decorated style, the 
capitals very often consist 
of plain mouldings either 
with or without hall-flowers 


or other flowers worked upon 
the bell, though they are 
frequently carved with very 
rich and beautiful foliage; 
the mouldings usually consist 
of rounds, ogees, and hol- 
lows, and are not bo deeply 
undercut as in the Early 
English style; the foliage is 
very different from Early 
English work, and of a much 
broader character, many of 
the leaves being representa- 
tions of those of particular 
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plants and trees, as the oak, ivy, maple, white-thorn, vine, 
&c. ; which are 

Hnpui Faria, p LaJO they OT0 al£0 I ^ 

tremely well arranged, and without 1 J 
the stiffness to be found in Early >■» 

English foliage. 

Perpendicular capitals are most usually plain, though 

_ _ in very large and 

ornamented build- 
ings they are some- 
times enriched with 
shallow foliage, eape- 
dally enrly in the 
t w style, when the shafts 
r f are circular; it is 

M«,ft.uA very common for the 

necking only, or for 

the necking, the bell, and the first moulding above it, to 
follow the same form, the upper mouldings being changed 
into an octagon ; ogees, beads, and 
hollows are the prevailing mould- 
ings; much of the foliage bears 
considerable resemblance to the 
Decorated, but it is stiffer and not 
so well combined, and the leaves 
in general are of less natural forms 
and frequently Bquaie; towards 
the latter part of the style there 
is often a main stalk continued un- 
interruptedly in a waved line, with 
the leaves arranged alternately on 
opposite sides. [See Abacut/] 
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Caryatides (Or.), a name given to statues representing 
draped female figures, applied instead of columns in 
Grecian architecture, as at die Ereotheum at Athens. 

Casement, (1) a frame enclosing part of the glazing of 
a window, with hinges to open and shut. (2) An old 
English, name for the deep hollow moulding, urmilur to 
the Scotia of Italian architecture, which is extremely 
prevalent in Gothic architecture, in cornices, doir and 
window jambs, ftc. f especially in the Perpendionlur style, 
and which is frequently enriched with running patterns 
of foliage. 

Cathedral (Lat. from Gr.), a church which contains the 
cathedra or seat of the bishop. In the earliest cathedrals, 
the basilicas or large churches iu Rome, the bishop’s seat 
was a marble chair attached to the end wall behind the 
altar, which was at the west end of the church, mid he 
officiated over the altar, looking towards the east. ThiB 
marble nh^ir is often called the Cardinal's chair, because 
when the church was served by a cardinal it was his 
Beat. Some few examples of the Bishop's chair remain 
on the Continent. The best in this country is that behind 
the altar in Norwich Cathedral. 

Of the foundation of die first cathedral in this country, 
area a.d. 600, the Venerable Bede tells us in these words: 
“Augustine having bis episcopal see granted to him in 
the royal city [Canterbury], reoovared therein a church, 
which he was informed had been built by the ancient 
Bora an Christians, end consecrated it in the name of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and there established a residence for 
himself and all his successors." 

We learn, incidentally, that the cathedral church was 
re-constructed by Arohbishop Odo, e. 950, and finally 

Cashmo, aims u Coping. round. 9. Applied to moiCU 

Oisou, a, mall clout or on- Iona under a comiob. 

<doean to sit end read in, as In Catacoxbs. See Cemetery. 
the cloisters at Gloucester. A Caxapalqub. a h earns ; or the ‘ 
hay-wtndiTw may thus be called frame of wood used In funeral 
sflinA procession*. 

Dsenvoe, 1. French name for Catapult, a military engine 
a tablet or stone to receive an for throwing stones, arrows, and 
inscription, formed like a sheet other missiles. 
at paper with the edges folded • Oat*s»mad. Bee Beak-head. 
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rebuilt by L an franc. Although no truces of Odo’s church 
remain, we learn from one of the chroniclers that, aa re- 
gards the apse, it was like that of 8 L Peter’ 8 at Rome, 
and it is therefore exceedingly probable that the original 
church of all was of the same character, and that Odo iu 
rebuilding, and possibly enlarging the choir, retained the 
same principal features. 

Together with the cathedral of Canterbury, the work 
of Rochester and London went on, and there is little 
doubt that the same plan was followed. We have also 
an account of the building of the cathedral at York by 
Paulinos, o. ad. 630. 

We may, however, take Canterbury aa the type of 
the plan of the English. Cathedrals up to the eleventh 
century, and also the alterations and extensions there 
made daring that century, aa the type of what was done 
in the other cathedrals. 

Of the new cathedral, begun by Lan franc, and con- 
tinued by successive Archbishops, we learn, partly from 
what has been recorded by Gervase (who saw the church 
of Anselm), and partly from the existing remains, suffi- 
cient not only to form a tolerable estimate of the pLin 
and extent of the cathedral, but also to gain some idea 
of the general aspect ThiB has been worked out by 
Professor Willis*. 

The original plan of these cathedrals, i.e. those erected 
by the close of the eleventh ot beginning of the twelfth 
centuries, as most of our cathedrals were, has been much 
obscured by the frequent alterations, and, as a rale, con- 
siderable extension, which has taken place either towards 
the end of that oentnry or in centuries succeeding. The 
most frequent extension has been eastwards — scarcely 
ever •'westwards. This eastward extension, arising from 
a desire to increase the number of altars, has in most 
oases assumed the character of a Lady-chapeL In Can- 
terbury, the small Trinity Chapel which vaa at the east 
end of the choir, gave placo in a.d. 1130 to a consider- 
able extension of the choir itself, and this again was 
made to end in the chapel railed u Socket’s Grown,” 

■ “The AnbUMtnra' Hlrtorj of Canterbury CsllMdnJ, by 1»nif«iT Wlltto, 
KA., F.B.S., (Oitorf, ifa.) 
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thereby adding in all some eighty feet additional length 
to the cathedral in this direction. 

At York, the cathedral aa completed circa 1160, had 
the choir more than doubled in length, and tripled in 
width, «ree 1200; while in 1370 the choir was again 
considerably extended to the eastward, till the site of 
the original cathedral, as compared with the present one, 
looks most diminutive in the plan b . 

At Winchester, the cathedral as completed by Bishop 
Walkelin, c. a.d. 1003, was considerably enlarged at the 
eastern end, o. a.d. 1200, by Bishop Godfrey de Lucy; 
while in the fifteenth century, when the nave was so far 
re-constructed that the aBpeot was totally different, a still 
farther extension eastward was made. 

Durham choir, the work of Bishop Carileph (a.d. 1093 
— 1104) remains, with the nave and aisles added by his 
successor, the notorious Bishop Flambard (a.d. 1104 — 33) ; 
while the western porch, or Galilee, was added by Bishop 
Podsey, c. 1190, and the eastern ohapel by Bidiop Poore, 
c. 1250. 

Lincoln haa preserved the west front as erected by the 
founder, Bishop Bemigms, a.d. 1087 — 92, while the 
glorious choir is due to Bishop Hugh, a.d. 1190 — 1200, 
the nave being the work of Hugh de Wells, o. 1230. 

Exeter has preserved only the two towers (forming 
the two transepts), of the work of Bishop Warelwast, 
a.d. 1107 — 36. Under successive bishops, beginning <j. a.d. 
1280, and up to c. 1350, so that the work is wholly of 
the Decorated style, the choir and nave were completed 
as we now find them, the western front being added by 
Bishop Bremtingham, c. 1380. 

The above summaries are typical of the general history 
of nearly all our cathedrals. 

Salisbury is the only example of a cathedral now ex- 
isting as erected complete from the foundation. It was 
built between a.d. 1220 and 1268. 

In the medieval cathedrals the Lady-chapel has thus 
frequently been built on the lines of the original apBe, 
ana the Bishop's scat or throne has become a distinct 

l^elbe aerifa of CompKnUve Pluu gtrai is the “ Architectural History 

York GUtodrt], by Boben WlUis, U.A." (Oxford, IMS.) 
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piece of furniture, usually of wood, and placed on the 
south side of the nave, eastward of the stalls for the 
canons. The choir is also enclosed in its own solid 
screen, with a space between the east end of the screen 
and the Lady- chapel. 

In England, Wells affords the most perfect example of 
a Cathedral with all its parts and appurtenances. Both 
nave and ehoir and presbytery have aisles. There is 
a second transept eastward of the altar between that end 
the Lady -chapel. The chapter -house is on the north 
side of the choir, and joins on to the eastern comer of 
the north transept, its vestibule being parallel to that 
transept on the east side of it. This is perhaps the 
most ubuqI position, though there appears to be no strict 
rule for the place of the chapter-house. The two tran- 
septs have each two chapels on the east aide, and an 
aisle on the weBt; the aislo communicates at the south 
end with the cloister, which is on the Bouth side of the 
nave, and has the library over it on the east side, and 
the ringing- school on the west. The nave has aisles on 
both rides, and another transept at the west end, with, 
towers at the extremities; there is also a central tower 
and a north porch. 

Wells was a cathedral proper, and independent of any 
monastic foundation, but with a separate house for each 
of its officers, either in the Close or in the Liberty ad- 
joining to it The Bishop’s palace was enclosed by a 
separate moat end fortified, being on the south ride of 
the cloister, from whioh it is separated by the moat ; the 
houses for the Dean end for the Archdeacon are on the 
north ride of the Close, with Borne of the canons’ houses ; 
the organist’s house is at the west end, adjoining to the 
ringing-school and the cloister; the precentor’s house is 
at the east end, near the Lady-chapeL The vicara choral 
have a dose of their own joining to the north-eaat corner 
of tiie canons’ close, with a bridge across through the 
gate -house into the north transept; they were a col- 
legiate body, with their own chapel, library, and hall, 
but were chiefly laymen. 

A plan of Wells Cathedral is given as the frontispiece 
to this volume. 
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Oanlhxdi, smell volutes under the flowers on ike sides 
of the abacus in the Corinthian 
capital, representing the' curled tops 
of the acanthus stalks. Also, like 
the large volutes, continued in the 
JJorman style, and muy even be 
traced, though much modified in 
form, in later styles. J 

CavettO, a concave 
one quarter 
of a circle, used in the 

Grecian ami other styles j “ J \ 

of architecture. [See . 

Column.} . 


Ceiling, the under covering of a roof, floor, &c., con- 
cealing the timbers from the room below; now usually 
formed of plaster, but formerly most commonly of board- 
ing; also the under surface of the vaulting in vaulted 
rooms and buildingB. During the middle ages, the ceil- 
ings were generally enriched with gilding and colouring 
of the most brilliant kind, traces of which may often 
stall be found in churches, though in a faded and di- 
lapidated condition; plaster and wood ceilings under 
roofs are often made flat, as at Peterborough Cathedral 
and fit. Alban’s Abbey, both of which are Nona an with 
old painting, but they frequently follow the line of the 
timbers of the roof, which are sometimes arranged bo as 
to give the shape of a barrel- vault, especially in Early 
English and Decorated work. 

In the Perpendicular style they are more common than 
in any ether, and axe usually either flat or canted, and 
divided by ribs into square panels. [See Rib.~[ 

The cdling in churches immediately over the altar, and 
occasionally also that over the roodloft, is sometimes richly 
ornamented, while the .remainder is plain, as at Ilfracombe. 
. Cell, (1) the naos or enclosed space within the walls of 
an ancient temple ; (2) also applied to various apartments 
in the Boman houses ; (S) to tile sleeping apartments in 
memstiq establishment^ and (4) the tom is used for 
a dependency of some larger monastery ; e.g. Ifflsy and. 
Stoke Ley were cells to Kenilworth. 
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Cemetery. The early Christian* used the subterraneous 
quarries or excavations beneath the hills in the neighbour- 
hood of Borne, chiefly for the purpose of burial. At the 
entrance, chapels were erected, and hence the cemetery - 
chapel was spoken of tinder the name of wmatertum. The 
vaults containing the coffius were called catacomb*, and 
besides being used as burial-places, were possibly during 
times of persecution, though rarely, used by the early 
Christians for worship. In after times, when persecution 
ceased, access to them was frequent, in consequence of so 
many saints and martyrs reposing there, and prayers at 
their tombs were considered more efficacious than else- 
where. It is most probable that they gave rise to the 
introdnoticn of crypts beneath our own churches, where 
saints only were buried, os to which their remains were 
moved sometimes years after their burial. At their tombs 
the faithful of all ages have worshipped as at an altar. In 
mediffi val times the cemetery for the faithful was simply the 
ground adjoining the church, which was enclosed as cnuroh- 
yarda are now, and was often called Paradise. At times, as 
at Canterbury to a.d. 750, it "was forbidden to bury within 
towns, and in that case a cemetery was provided outside 
the town with its chuioh or chapel, as in our own times. 


vaults and arches to susiain them while tJiey are in build- 
ing, usually a frame of woodwork. 

In Norman architecture, in which 
the vaulting is constructed with 
rough unhewn stones, the center- 
ing Was covered with a thick layer 
of mortar, in whioh the stones 
were imbedded, so that when the 
centering was removed it remained adhering to the under 
suriho* of the vault, and exhibiting ad exact impression of 
the board* on which it Wtffl Bpread. In Ireland hurdles 
were used instead of boards over the centering, and their 
impression frequently remains on the plaster. 

* 

Oekotaph (Gt.) p an empty I Cshtct ■ gabtb, a o ormptl on 
tomb, or ft monument elsewhere oi Cemetery, 
than orar the grave. I 
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Oal^i Gallic*. Oltonl, o. IU. 


Chalice (Lat. CaUs\ the cup nBed for the wine at the 
celebration of the Eucharist. In 
early ages the chalice was some- 
times made of glass or wood, 
more often of gold or silver, 
with a representation frequently 
of the Good Shepherd carrying 
the lost sheep on His back. Es- 
pecial core was taken that the 
brim o£ the chalice should not 
turn. down. 

Chamber, a room, or apart- 
ment, distinguished from the 
hall, chapel, &c. The great 
chamber usually adjoined, or 
was contiguous to the hall, and answered to the modem 
drawing-room, or withdrawing room. The camera of an 
abbot or prior means his suite of lodgings in the establish- 
ment. The guest-chamber in monasteries was sometimes 
a separate building. The great distinction between the 
bed-chambers and the reception -oh ambers did not exist in 
medieval houses as it doeB now in England. 

Chamfer, Champfer (Gr.iT<wwjj£<?) ; an arris 
or angle which is slightly pared off is said to 
be chamfered : a chamferrosembles aspZay , but 
is much smaller, end is usually taken, oft equally on the 
two tides; it applies 
to woodwork as well 
as stone. In the Early 
English and .Decorated 
styles, more especially 
in the former, cham- 
fers have frequently 
ornamental termina- 
tions of several kinds, 
some of which are 
sufficiently marked to 
be characteristic of the 
date of the architec- 
ture, and they are 
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more varied anil produce a stronger effect than might be 
expected in such minute features. The angles of Early 
English buttresses are very commonly chamfered. 

Chancel, (from the Latin cancelfut = a screen,) the choir 
or eastern part of a church appropriated to the use of 
those who officiate in the performance of the services, and 
separated from the nave and other portions in which the 
congregation assemble by the screen from which the name 
is derived. The term is now generally confined to the 
eastern division of parish churches, and such as have no 
aisle or chapela round the choir. In Borne churches, in 
addition to the principal chancel, there are others at the 
end of the aisles, &c. [See Choir and Cathedral 

Chantry (from the Fr. Chanter ), an ecclesiastical bene- 
fice or endowment to provide for the chanting of massca ; 
it was very commonly a testamentary bequest, the tes- 
tator also directing a chapel to be built over the spot 
where ho was buried, in which the masses were to be 
celebrated for the especial benefit of the souls of himself 
and others named in his will ; hence the term has oome 
to be sometimes applied to the chapel itself. Many of 
the aisles to our churches are ohantry chapels, one chapel 
after another having been added. 

Chapel (Lat. Capella). There are many varieties of 
chapels used for various purposes, partly of a private ch i- 
racter and partly public. The earliest Christian chapels 
are probably the cubicula, or small burinl-ohapels in the 
catacombs at Ibime, And the larger burial -ohapels at the 
entrances of the catacombs for families, or for official per- 
sons such as the bishops and popes; end some of these 
chapels are in the catacombs themselves, not merely round 
the entrances. After the lime of Canstan ti ne, family chapels 
were attached to the churches, and some remained in the 
houses where they had been previously established. In 
France burial- ohapels in the cemeteries are very usual 
tV rough out the Middle Ages as separate and detached 
buildings, in addition to the verv numerous chapels at- 
tached to the churches, and dedicated in honour of particu- 
lar aunts: these letter aTe usually between the buttresses. 
In England detached, chapels ere comparatively rare, and 
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when, in churches they are usually built as part of the 
aisles, or enclosed with screens and called ParcloBes. 
Domestic chapels were also made in rooms of a castle or 
house, more frequently than erected as separate buildings. 
In Ireland the ancient Roman practice of having many 
small family chapels in the same cemetery was continued 
to quite a late period. 


Chapter-house (Lat. Capitulvm), the place of assembly 
for the dean and canons in a cathedral body for the trans- 
action of business. It was customary to ornament them in 
a very rich manner, especially in England : the sort of in- 
dependence belonging to the assembled chapter had some- 
thing congenial to the English character, and our chapter- 
houses are very superior to those of our neighbours. The 
usual form in England is polygonal, with a rich vault 
resting on a oentral pillar, e.g. at Welle. This form is al- 
most peculiar to England, hut it was never exclusive ; the 
simple parallelogram is found of all periods : of the twolith 
century at Worcester, of the thirteenth at Chester and 
Oxford, of the fourteenth aud fifteenth in several places 
both in England and on the Continent. 

Cheat. Among our ancestors chests appear to have been 


very import- 
ant pieces of 
furniture, serv- 
ing as recep- 
tacles for every 
kind of goods 
that requited 
to be kept with 
any degree ot 
care; they were 
also placed in 
churches for 



keepjng the 


Sbiiu), Kmi. n. WO. 


Ohjjcp, the field Dr ground on Chabsel house, a chamber in 
which earring is raised. the neighbour^ ood of a church - 

Chafitsb (of a column], the | yard to receive the human bones 
Capital. disinterred by the grave-digger. 

C&ib « Chase, to hew or Ohabbx, Fr. for Reliquary, 
work, e.g. Charade tone = hewn Chasuble (priests' robe). Bee 
stone. Qlustrations to Brim. 
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holy vessels, vestments, &c. r end many of them still re- 
main. Lar^e chests were oalled standards, and were used 
for packing the furniture when the family moved from 
one manor-house to another. The oldest chests known to 
exist are of Early English date. Some of the old chests 
found in this country are evidently of foreign workman- 
ship, and “Flanders chests” are frequently mentioned 
in ancient documents. As Gothic architecture lost its 
purity, chests gradually degenerated into the plain boxes 
which axe now placed in our churches to receive the 
registers ; however, for a considerable time they continued 
to retain a certain, degree of ornament, and were occa- 
sionally highly enriched, though in no very chaste style, 
while in houses they were superseded by more convenient 
articles of furniture. 

Chimney (Fr.) This term was not originally restricted to 
the shaft of the chimney, bnt included the fireplace. There 
does not appear to be any evidence of the use of ehimnoy- 
ahafts in England prior to the twelfth century. In the 
part of Hochester Castle which is of the date probably of 
1130, there are complete fireplaces with semicircular backs, 
and a shaft in each jamb supporting a semicircular nrch 
over the opening, which is enriched 
with tho zigzag moulding; some of 
these project slightly from the wall ; the 
flues, however, go only a few feet up 
in the thickness of the wall, and arc 
then turned* out at the back, the aper- 
tures being Bmall oblong holes. A few 
years later, the improvement of carry- 
ing the flue up through the whole 
height of the wall appeal b. The early 
chimney - shafts ore of considerable 
height, and circular; afterwards they 
assumed a great variety of forms, and 
during the fourteenth century they are 
frequently very Bhort. Previous to the 



Chevet (Fr.), the apse or east- 1 Chevbos or Zigzag, dee 
era termination oi t> church. | Moulding. 
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sixteenth century {be shaft is often short sad not unfre- 
qocntiy terminated by a spire or pinnacle, nullify of rather 
low proportions, having apertures of varioua Tanas under, 
said sometimes in it, for the escape of the smoke. There 
an also taller shafts of various forms, square, octangular, 
or circular, surmounted with a oumice, forming a sort of 
capital, the smoke issuing from the top. In the fifteenth 
ceatnxy the moat common form of chimney-shafts is oct- 
angular, though they an sometimes square: {he smoke 



ianes from the top, unless, u is sometimes the ease) they 
terminate in a spire. Clustered chimney-shafts do not 
appear until mher late in the fifteenth century; after- 
wards they became very common, and were, frequently 
highly ornamented, especially when of biiok. 

Choir, or Quire flat. oAorw), literally a place for the 
magera, but usually that part of the church, eastward of the 


[era. but usually that part of the church, eastward of the 
b, in "which the services were celebrated, and which was 
rpjtistedto the print and eanons and others assisting in 
ferrites': it was separated from the other parts of the 
Whyi* whwfc the 4f&grag'rfK» jubssdWj?, by j jkmsw, 
eh was Minify of open-work. In large churches thee 
taste* at the rids* of the choir, sometimes 
was the east end of the building so as to 
tepeokUyin churches which, bare pofypmal 
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cathedrals : it is usually raised at least one step above the 
nave, and in strictness does not extend Anther eastward 
than the steps leading up to the altar where the praby- 
tery nr unctuarp begins, but this distinction is by no 
mesas adhered to, and the term choir is very generally 
applied to the whole space set apart for the celebration 
of the services of the church, including the presbytery. 
In parochial churches it forma tbe Chattel. [See also 
Biuiliea, Cathedral, and Church.] 


Church; the plaoe for Christians " to assemble them- 
selves together 1 ' for tile worship of God according to the 
apostolic injunction. Churches ere built on many differ- 
ent plans, and have been so at all periods ; one plan has 
no more authority than another, it is entirely a matter of 
convenience and decent order. The earliest ohuiobes woe 
chambers in the houses of tbe more wealthy Christians, 
who allowed their poorer brethren to assemble in their 
houses, usually in tile hall or the largest room ; in the 
east, in the upper rooms of the house, as mentioned in 
the hook of the Acts of the Apostles s at Rome, in the 
chambers below the level of the street which were usual 
m the houses or palaces of the Homan nobility. Several 
of these subterranean churches remain, as St. Pudentiana, 
and St. Sylvester. In these cases other ahambars appear 
to have been built above them for ohurchea after the peace 
of the Church in the time of Constantipa. 

The name of basilica was derived from this early use of 
tiie hall which was also a Court of Justice,- [sea JPomAmU 
and in the case of the cathedral of Treves the actual hafl 


of a Homan house remains to this day, converted into 
a church, while there is another basilica,, or Law Court 
near to it also converted into a ehureh in more recent 
tunas. At Home the seven great churches made by^ Con- 
stantine, which itBl retain the name ef taalki in' an 

r ial manner, were probably all originally law .Courts, 
so preserved their eld arrangements, which served 
as types for others, and coma to be considered the usual 
aujau gwrtMm ^ gf § church. 

«kwch.of , Santa Grow was the TnBtcrium or Law 
$ijk ef ji different fcmt k tb* or pafa# el 

tfettBpre* Halses, cud had an apse added to* by Con- 
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rtantine as a necessary part of the arrangement. That of 
St. John Lateran, which was the first that he made into 
a church, was originally one of the hails m the greet palace 
of the Lateran family. Those of 9t Lorenzo and St. Agnes 
were origin ally two of the small bunal-chapela at the 
entrance of their respective catacombs, and other chapels 
in the Catacombs are called Basilicas by some writers, 
though they seldom held more than fifty persons, and the 
largest not more than eighty; these axe evidently hnrial- 
Qhapels only, and afford no guidance for the arrangement 
of a church. St. Clement's is usually appealed to as the 
primitive type; the original church, which now farms 
a crypt to the present one, is considerably wider. 'When 
the upper part of the church was rebuilt in the twelfth 
century, the old nave of the upper church was found, in- 
conveniently wide, and one ot the aisles of this under- 
ground church is now outside the wall of the upper church, 
the width of the nave having been di tided into a nave 
and aisle. The marble screen was brought up from the 
lower church and re-arranged to suit the smaller one. 
This church therefore affords no ceitain type of primitive 
arrangement. That of Torcello, at Venice, is man perfect 
And unaltered, but is probably also of the twelfth century. 
There is no example of primitive airangemeot remaining; 
excepting perhaps at St Agnes o> tside of the walls of 
Rome ; but it is certain that the plan of the Roman court 
of justice was closely followed, and all the names of the 
different parts were retained. 

When the art of building in stone was revived in 
Western Europe in the eleventh century, the apes eepari 
at first to have been considered an essential feature, as 
at Canterbury, which we are told followed the plan 
of the original chunk of Bt. Peter's at Rottte^ and in 
eoeh same the altar was probably placed on the chord of 
the apse, as at Roma, hut this practice was soon aban- 
doned, and from the twelfth century in England the 
aqugf* ee*t end became almost ttnivcnaL, and th« altar 

well. The chorea or Italy 

is eomattibas is one part of the chorda end Bsmetisws 
norther* tad In Spain and the south of fmmm h tf*ne£f 
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fgt cuddle, m in England sad France almost uni. 
-vxn^Qjr.im the eastern Inno of thu church, and enclosed 
* rereen called 


CmneeUif 
from viofik tiie name 
«f efcanoal and choir 
became synonymous, 
bat Usage now ge- 
mrtHf confines the 
came of choir to the 
cathedral* or large 
otmrahut [SeeCfas- 
«£ and C9Utr-] When 
than 4* (dries to the 
nilitiHUpffTtofaohurch 
like Central division of 
It is generally called 
tfaa choir. Although 
po general role can bo 
laid down, the most 
nttul pfain of oar Eng- 
ehnroh 

jate be end to be,— 

}, A chnaeel without 
afcdaay A A sore with 
aldaa; A A western 
towet; A A (tooth 
ibtA* 

Omnfmgtou Church, 

Ozlotdddie, affinda a 
good example of the 
riaTjicW fine ofa pariah 
cfctpdi unaltered. 

(Gr. tea cup) i* applied ia aeroral w^b; 
i: tM portion setting or«r no ahar. St, To the 

■ *»d *o to the whole of tb Canopy over the 

va* usually emoted fbar pillar*, alio 




Canopy ova 
mq% emoted *m fear pillars, 
mb. it a mod § 1** (A) a the 
pfoe® vb«*&* alts* stood 


1 








Clear-story, cr Clere-a 
windows is a Gothic eh 


■, on upper story, or raw of 
l rising well above the ad- 



joining parte of the budding (in contradistinction to tin 
Bitndttory, often called the IHforium). In churches it ap- 
pears to have been adopted as a means of obtaining an in- 
crease of light in the body of the building; hut the win- 
dows aye not unfrequently bo small that they serve this 
purpose very imperfectly. Numerous churches exist both 


i - y h 

; iH 

n j 


M n r\ 

pi* — \ 



r.'ll 


Vuq, a IMS tpM fc *•*)*». «. »•*, 

in the Norman and la each of the later styles df Gothic 
aretiteotnre, in which the clear-story is aft original feature j 
but many more instances ooonr in which it is evidently 
a subsequent addition to the original deaga, eaperisBv 
when tiie high-pitched roofs (which frequently included 
the body and sudes in a single span) have given way to 
flat ouse, the walls having been njsad over the. arches <t 
tiia j»sd to receive the dear-story window*. rSesfflas- 

trriua under 

i •ssaafsa** 
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a covered way round a quadrangle in a mo- 
nastic or oollegiata artahl nflime nt. Of its four sides one 
was usually bounded by the church, or chapel, and the 
others by (Efferent buildings, or by a high walL The 
christen were appropriated for the reereafcnm of the in- 
Paatas of the establishment, who also sometimes need them 
as places of study, for which purpose they occasionally had 
cells or stalls on one side, as at Gloucester and at Durham, 
called Omit; the cloisters likewise served os passages of 
communication between the different building*, and they 
appear to have boon often used as places of sepulture; 
they sis sometimes covered with rich stone vaulting, and 
there is frequently a lavatory in them, and a stone bench 
along the wall opposite to the windows. The term cloister 
iauaa sometimes rad aa a general name for a monastery 

Cob-wall, a wall hnilt of unburnt clay, mixed with 
draw, this material is still used in some parts of the 
country fur cottages and outbuildings, and was formerly 
employed for houses of a better description : it is sup- 
posed also to be the material of which the domestic edifices 
of tin nutrients, including even the Greeks and Romans in 
tbarmost civilised period, were chiefly built. 

{prob. from Saxon Cof<t = a cave). The slight 
wooden ease in which bodies are now interred appears to 
be of eomparatively recent origin ; in earlier ages the 
groves were sometimes lined with slabs of stone, but 
aloofly astone coffin 
famed of a single 
block was Used, and 
the body placed in 
it* ailhv enveloped 
b grove-dothes or m,, 


^anpaflpHlsrorMiaiia 
f the for qrfl* . 

f botaaflaiy sfeepss. 

moss. Gram? taws. 
mul Qumt or Aaoscu 
l.jg'eQrdff*. 

Uutoy-stoio at 


Ouan (Ffch s ball, banes 
tbs MD-Vowar ta SUngfe. 

CnuiisWivn- Ooiicn. a ate 
orodsttsk irf mranl shafts el^ 
tawiMW. 

{UL), a pnH warn* 
Ufawfa- . _ . 
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dad in KMtne particular £m; eoeleaastica were generally 
buried in the habit of the order to which they belonged, the 
dignitaries of the Church frequently in their official robes 
end accompanied with, the ensigns of their office, and sove- 
reigns in their robes of state. Numerous stone coffins exist 
in this country -which appear to be as old m the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries ; they are formed of a single block of 
stupe hollowed out to receive the body, with, a small circular 
cavity at one end to fit the head, and they are usuallywather 
wider at this end then at the other ; there are generally 
one or more small holes in the bottom to drain off moisture; 


these coffins were never buried deeply in the ground; 
very frequently they were placed close to the surface, 
so that the lid was visible, and when within a church, 
formed part of the paving ; some limes, in churches, they 
ware placed entirely above the ground. [Bee IM.] 

Compass-roof; an open- timber roof: it is more com- 
monly called a Span-roof, meaning that the roof extends 
from one wall to the other, with a ridge in the centre, os 
distinguished from a lean-to, &c. 

Console is strictly the French 
term for a bracket, or for the an- 
hat it is commonly used bj 
English authors also for a bracket 
or corbel of any kind in Claasioal 
architecture. 



Construction of Walla. There are many different 
methods of constructing the walls of a boil img, which 
vary according to the materials employed, and also ac- 
cording to the date and the eotin&y- At first tight It may 
he thought that the best and cheapest mode of employing 
any given mat&ial would be soon discovered, and can- 


Coruuw sr Catar, the angle ol 
■ boil&Bg, Quoin. 

OauWs9, tte ovHndzloa] 
part of {ha solemn between the 
awralStai and unitar the ovajo 
ana file utxagsL, 

XfriffltWHis.ia CI—terienhE 


CmmniBu.BeVfroots, hsnot 

■JflO rimflT places for Ufll kt 
Beme, iuid su&atfe&M £ha hates 
left in ths wills for the tim- 
bers. 

Ocmas. Bee 1 Wa*. 

Cwm fnw^, a bnrwm- 

4 “S£S&* kiMw. 

r - ■» r Dt '* 
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ttenefrwee after in t£e same Strict ; and this Is true 
to « oortam eztmt : nevertheless, it ie certain that the 
mods of construction is often a very oaeftil guide to the 
•ge of n bmMing. 

The earliest buildings of which we have any record 
an the Tower of Babel and the walls of Babylon; these 
wen built of sun-dried brisks, cemented with bitumen; 
they have nothing to correspond with them in Europe. 

The next in order of date are probably the Pyramids 
of Egypt These an built of enormous masses of stone 
in the form of a parallelogram, and the stones are split 
off the rooks, not out, and an put together without 
cement of any kind, arranged in alternate wanes, being 
thrown in crua-wise, end supported by their own enor- 
maps weight only. This kina of construction is called 
Gyefcmeaa masonry, and is used in all early buildings in 
the Beet, where such rooks are found as admit of the stone 
hang split in this manner, snob as tufa and sandstone. The 
walls of the Etruscan cities are built in the same manner, 
wherever the same materials are found. The later bmld- 
jbgs hare the stones of smaller sue, bat the change is 
%y gradual, and In the later buildings of this class 
stance are cot, not merely split, and the joints are 
Jfeen extremely fine. The early temples of Greece are 
lof the mast part built m thja manner, m ore the temples 
*t P»a*a±L 

la Berne the wall earliest in character is that of Boma 
Gaadrata, usually called the wall of Romulus, this belongs 
to the earlier class of Etruscan or Cyclopean masonry. 
Ibe next cUss are the walls of the lattr kings. The» 
are of more regular character than the wall of Romulus, 
and agree pretty nearly with the teaptea <i Tsstam. 
gttgftwmorato- with then, in other districts, when the 
material is » Wd stone that will not split, and Cannot 
hdjpaafiy outing sguare blocks, snob as the hill limestone, 
i stases, sad tera, we find a different kimi of eon- 
B1 popuhtriy called Phomfew, and probably med 
i peoplfi. In tins the Stones are sometimes ttW 
i and ofts s polygonal; toe aw tody dried tore- 
* "ones Gttwdm 

i are wedded ih 




of IKnfl*. 
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between the jeinfe to make all firm. This construction 
being tbs essieXt and cheapest with these material*, is 
bUo oooturoed at all periods, even to our own day. 

The next class is where lime mortar is used. The art 
of burning stone into lime and making mortar does not 
appear to have been invented, or at least brought into 
tue by the Homans, until about three centuries before 
the Christian era. It is not found in the temples of 
Greece, nor at Pestum. The earliest dated example is 
the Emporium on the bank of the Tiber, about two cen- 
turies before the Christum era. When men understood 
the advantages of lime mortar, it was used in profusion 
and even excess, and from that time forwards the body 
of a Soman wall was almost universally built of con- 
crete er rough none (rubble), well joined together with 
lime mortar, the Hme being always burnt an the spot, and 
umd quite fresh, before the cooling and cri stallixation 
had taken place. These massive concrete walla were faced 
in various ways, at first with urn all pieces of tufa, diamond- 
shaped on the surface, and wedge-shaped behind, which 
woe fixed into the concrete mass while it » as wet, and 
held so firmly by the crystallization of the lime that it is 
alpmt impossible td separate the ornamental smooth snr- 
fwm «f a Ho man wall, tram the mass of rough concrete 
behind H. This mode of facing the wall oocura first in 
buddings of the time of Sylla the dictator. 

Pricks brant in friln* probably oame in about that period- 
La the time of Augustus brick is generally used sparingly 
in layers of thin bricks, separating the tufa surface, called 
ofmt retwdatum, into panels, 1 ■and this fushiooii continued 
to the time of Hadrian. In the time of Tiberius the walla 
are frequently frewi entirely with the excellent brick- work 
colled fetiritisoiyUDd this style was Imitated in Home 

fiw tttt 9J eeaturivf, la the earlier brick -w-rk, that is, 
in. the first century of the Christian era, the bricks axe 
feetipr than at any other period ; they are Urge, flat, and 
thfia, commonly two feet equ ire and one inch thick, what 
<r* rtkUi Honan tiki, but used for building walls, and net 
ramrijfbr roofing or pavement. The Using tries ere eoja- 
■Awdy ViaigcW, with the bepad ride outwards. The 
triMv bwnw tfiate and mmflfif, until ia titf 
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fourth century they are often only four to a foot on the 
surface of the wall, as in modern walls. Simultaneously 
with these brick walls (that is, walls faced with bricky 
stone walls continued to ho used, and these are frequently 
built of the large blocks of Btone, like the walls of the 
Kings, hut the material is travertine, that of the early 
walls in Borne is tufa only, and they either have mortar, 
or ore wedged together with wooden wedges, or clamped 
with metal. In the arcade of the Aqueduct of Claudius the 
arches are built of very large atonea, which extend right 
through the width of the arcade from one side to the 
other, about fifteen feet. These large stones are well out, 
and fitted closely, and held together by wooden tenons of 
the dove- tail form, 1st into hollows out for them in the 
surface of each stone. From the first oentuiy to the tenth 
there is a gradual decay iu the art of building, until in 
the tenth century, in the monistery of S. Croce, it is u 
bad as it well could be to stand at all. 

In the eleventh century the great revival of the art 
of building began. The buildings of this century in 
France and England are generally very massive, and 
bnilt of large stones where they could be had, with 
wide joints of mortar, which are generally characteristic 
of this period. These walls being built with good fresh 
lime, like those of the earliest B man, are equally last- 
ing, and were commonly suffered to remain as what in 
called the grew construction of the building, even when 
the whole ornamentation of the building was entirely 
altered according to the fashion of the later periods, when « 
it wasr required to adapt it to the fashion of the day. 
This change of outward. appearance mainly took place 
in the twelfth century. In the great abbey church of 
fit Stephen at Caen the walls axe chiefly of the eleventh 
century, the vaults sad the ornamentation of the twelfth, 
pns is also the case at St. Re mi at Rhfeimi, at Jumiige 
in Normandy, in Winchester Cathedral, wud in numerous 
other instances, 

See slab Ashlar, Bonders, Brick, Coh-maU, fVsrr wirsrrn, 
Bh+atom, Oarrating, Earring- bone-uxirh, lUg-stan*, Boot** 
AnMkcfrn, Bomwsqw Style, MubUs, Busti+wrl, Sagem, 
iW 
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Cobna, a round 
pilburj tine term in- 
clodes the base, shaft, 
Brut capital : in Ore- 
dau and Homan ar- 
dritectnre. Tho co- 
lumn is bo import- 
ant a feature that the 
exact proportions of 
its aewral ports ore 
settled, and vary ac- 
cording to the Or- 
der. 

In the Illustration 
which is given here 
the chief features ore 
Shewn, with the no- 
menclature of the de- 


tails commonly em- 
ployed. Under the 
Composite Order 
fsid? Order] will be 
found additional no- 
menclature. [Bee al- 
so tho words Co- 
re** and Cptotina, 
and the illustrations 
given under Aiira- 
K CaeettOf Cyme, 

Owe, Omfa, iV«- 
tv. Partin, Scot**.] 
The term i» also 


wmetunfi# applied to 
tbapiUan or pien in 
SeBnsn and Gothic 
sttldteotniu. 




eftkavoolt. 

. ■, properly a wster- 
(o» Sp*fit*),anliai. slid 
- — ffas 


Coping— ®rtkUta&lt 8t 

Coping, or capping, the covering 
coarse of A wall or parapet, -either 
flat, or sloping on the upper surface, 
to throw off water ; it often presents 
characteristic -mouldings attesting 
the age. The stones also along the 
ridge of a roof are called coping- 
stones. 

Corbel (Lai. Corbin = a basket), a term denoting 
a projecting stone or piece of timber which supports 
a superincumbent weight. Corbels are used in a great 



C Coflng S PaNfiL 
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variety of situations, and are carved and moulded in 
vrrriouB ways according to the taste of the age in which 
they are executed; the form of a head was very 
frequently given to them in each of the styles, froan 
Norman t o late Perpendicular, especially when used under 
the ends of the weather-mouldings of -doore and windows, 
Uld in' other winflar situations. SUmol^irufr aW 

wore introduced- 


CwbtMahfe, a row of corbels su 
eob^ THtaily having small m» 1 


a Ouern. Pot 
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Corlne-stefM, a Scotch term for the steps up the sides 
of t a gable : they are frequently found on old bouses, par* 
ttonhurly m Handers, Holland, sod Germany, and produce 
a very picturesque effect The top stone is termed the 
crow-stone. 


Coraioe, (hum ltd. and that from lot. Cotend), the 
horizontal moulded projection encircling the top of a 
building, or the component parts of a building, and 
generally beneath the eaves of the roof. In Classic 
architecture each of the Orders has its peculiar cornice. 

In the Ifrrwum style of architecture, a plain fhoe of 
parapet, slightly projecting from the wall, is frequently 
need ae a cennoe, and a tow of blocks is often placed 
under it, some* 
tones plain, some- 
times moulded or 
carved into heeds 
end ether orna- 
ments, when it is 
called a eorM -i t- 
No: then blocks 



wry commonly 


have a range of small arches over them; a small plain 
string is also sometimes used as a ooruice. 

In the Strip Enpluh style, the corbel -table continued 
in use as a cornice, but it u generally more ornamented 
than in the Norman, and the arches are commonly trefoils 
and well moulded ; the blocks, also, are more delicately 
carved, either with a head or soma other omiwiMt charac- 
teristic of the style, and if there are no arches above them 
they often support a suite of horizontal mouldings; some- 
timSrere is s range of horiuontal mouldings above the 
riches of tire corbel-table, and sometimes the cornice otm- 


_ r L Tbs 

, U iho under past of 

3* 




Moaokia. Ote retwre or ssst 
fewbfeh She pries* itta to lnar 
ilis oeafonsoa of psaftssts. 

Oofs, a sums smsthaM u- 
fUeft to tka KMm of * battik 


fn—TwiM flsftOrdsr. 
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The 



Conh*. 

sists of mouldings only, without any corbei-tahle. 
hollow mouldings 
of the eomioe are 
generally plain, 

Mldornwraiaining 
flower* or earr- 
ings, except the 
toothed orna- 
ment. 

In the Deco- 
ratad style, the coraioe ia usually very regular; and 
though in some large buildings it has several mouldings, 
it principally consists of a Blope above, and a deep sunk 
hallow, with an astragal under it; in these hollows, 
flowers at regu- 
lar distances are 
often placed, and 
in some large 
buildings, and in 
towera.&o-, there 
are frequently 
heads, and the 

ooraioe almost filled with them; other varieties of cranio* 
may also be occasionally met with in this style. 

In the Perpmdumlar style, the cornice is often com- 
posed of several small mouldings, sometimes divided by 
one or two oonaderable hollows, not very deep : in phri* 
buildings, the confine- mouldings of the preceding style 
are much adhered to ; „ , ' „ 



but it is more 
ornamented in the 
hollow with flowers, 
fee., and sometimes 
with figures and gro- 
tesaua ■Mimtli- In 
the latter end of this 


A 


<VA. ’ 

m*L 




style, something vers analogous to an ornamented j&ae 
i» perceived, of which t 


i the oanopiea to the niches in various 
woks are examples; and the angels so praftisely intro- 
duced in the later rich weak* are a aurt of oorniae or- 


ftranm— Csutte. 
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<J«roaft(Ii&t.)the lower mem- 
ber, or drip, of the projecting 
part of & Classic oomioe : the 
horisontal under-siirfeoe of it is 
called the soffit. [See €ohmn.] 

Coarse, Con, a continuous range of atones or bricks 
of uniform height in the 'wall of a building. 

Credence (ItaL Credema, a aide table'), the small table 
at the side of tiie altar, or 
commnni on -table, on which 
the bread and wine were 
placed before they were 
consecrated. This was a 
wary early custom in the 
Church. In many install 
ees in this country the place 
of the credence -table is 
found supplied by a shelf 
across the piscina : this 
shelf was either of wood 
or stole. The word in its 
literal sense signifies simply 
a buffet or sideboard. 

Crenelle (or old Eng. 

Kernel). This tern ap- 
pears sometimes to signify a battlement, bnt it usually 
means the embrasures of a battlement, or loopholes and 
other open mgs in the walls of a fortress through which 
arpows and other missiles might be discharged against 
essailsAts; the adjective 4 crenellated/ when applied to 
4 building, signified fortified or provided with craiellea 
as * means of defence. A. licence from the Crown (pferf 
fosrii fanuSare) was required in medieval limes before 
a subject could build a castle or fortify his existing 



no ti yioiBW -fftiiM. fleagTHtwl, bane* nunc "Beoktfi 

wvWdJPfe' Crown” at Canterbury; a A 

Otad N-). L 5art rf a dnfo of lighte or ohau loito. 
flWii mfoa,q shore; JtTba 


Ctnsfc— Cwdut& 


Orest (Lat. Qrista), the ornamental finishing which' sur- 
mounts ft screen, canopy, or other mmiW subordinate 
portion of a building, whether a battlement, open carved 
work, or other en- 
riohment: a row of 
Tudor - flowers is 


very c 

in Late Perpendicu- 
lar work. The co- 
ping atones on the 
parapet and other 
similar parts of a 
Gothic building, 
likewise called the 

„ „ 1 lTTl|l^ W l 

capping or coping. 

The finiala of gables and pinnaoles are also some times 
called arests. Orett-tihu were formerly sometimes made 
with a row of ornaments, resembling email battlements 
or Tudor-fbwers, on the tjp, and glased, and still are 
so oooaaionaUy, but in general they are quite plain. 
Sometimes these ornaments were formed in lead when 
the ridge of the roof was oovered with that material, 
as at Exeter Cathedral. 

Orooketft (Fr. Crw = a hook), projecting leaves, flow- 
ers, or bunches of foliage, used in Gothio architecture to 
decorate the angles of spires, canopies, pinnacles, $ c. ; 
they are also frequently found on gables, end on the 
weather-mouldings of doors and windows, and in other 
similar situations : occasionally they are used among 
vertical mouldings, os at Lincoln Cathedral, where they 
ran up the mnllions of the windows of the tower, and 
the odes of scans of the aroh.es, but they an not em- 
ployed in horizontal situations. They are used in suites, 
and are plaoed at equal distances apart: the varieties 
are innumerable. The earliest crockets in to be found 



CotJPx* Glow. B*s -R oof. 
Cootbb (in armour), fioe 11- 
lartrattonj to Sram. 

Covm, OovftY, a poetry. 
OauK*-T*i7W SssCyKndri- 
es*r«u& 


Iron bent 


m a building. 

Oumit, aa opemfyupMor ■ 
lutea to serve aa a bwta. 



anted beck something like the head of a bishop’ § pastoral 
crook; bat they were not used till lata in this style. 



ClOCfettfi-iCttM. 


Ihoorated crockets vary considerably ; the most usual 
form is that of a broad leaf with , 
the edges attached to the moulding Wpittfrrrn r-j 

on which it is placed, and the mid- maaMaak 

die part and point raised. raB SaWiffth^ / 

In the Perpendicular style this is 
the most prevalent form, but they 
are not unfrequently made like flat i 
square leaves, which axe united with M &* / 

the mouldings by the Btalk one ^ 
edge only. In a few instances, 
aounals and figures are used in pHjEv|K|V 
place of crockets, as in Henry the r ^KfflR 
Seventh’s ohapeL ._L _ 

Cross (Lat. Crux), the usual symbol of the Christian re- 
ligion. The difference between the Latin and Greek type 
is, that in the Homan cross the foot is longer than the 
upper part or the branches; or, in m, 

other words, the shaft or upright par- 
don is longer than the horizontal bar 
which mosses it, giving as it were the 
farm of a man standing with arms ex- 
tended. In the Eastern form, on the ¥ fx 

other hand, the limbs or arms are all WjgJAfigV 5 * 
equal. The Latin cross is supposed .jgaxwfrac 
to resemble the actual mom of Christ, v^HrtP 
but the form of the Greek cross is oon- ffl 

sidered ideal. JHk 

As an architectural ornament in JHBk 

churches and religious edifices it was /Jtjy 

almost always placed upon the points _ _ ^ 

Of the gables, the form varying eon- 
nderahly according to the style of the anhdteotnre and 
the character of the building; many of these otctbo b an 
sxtnndj elegant and ornamental, and eomndering the 
animosity displayed by the Puri tarns against the repre- 
sentations of tba sacred symbol, more gahk enema an 


Close 8 mXima I One or Oonsunaia. Baa 

Caqgu^U w wfl H i ertfarelhri sL I Lmbgrvm. 
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remaining than might be expected. It was also very fre- 
quently carved on gravestones, and was introduced in 
yarions ways among the decorations of churches. 

A small cross (which waa often 
a crucifix) was placed upon the altar, 
and Was usually of a costly material : 
crosses were also carried in religious 
processions upon long staves. 

A large cross with the figure at- 
tached, called the rood, was placed over 
the main entrance of the chancel in 
every church. 

It waa formerly the custom in this 
kingdom, as it still is in foreign ooun- n 

tries, to erect crones in cemeteries, by 
the road-side, end in the market-places end open spaces 
in towns and villages ; of such, numerous examples remain, 
though with the exception of the market crosses most of 
them are greatly dafeeed: those in cemeteries and by 
the way-side were generally simple structures, raised on a 
few steps, consisting of a tall shaft, with eo me time a a few 
mouldings ,to form a base, and a cross on the top ; in some 
instances they had small niches or other ornaments round 
the top of the shaft below the cross : the village orosses ap- 
pear generally to have been of the same simple description, 
but sometimes they ware more important erections. Market 
orosses were usually polygonal braidings with an open 
archway cm each of the sides, and vaulted within, large 
enough, to afford shelter to a considerable number of 
persons; of these good examples remain at Malmesbury, 
tialisbury, Chicheste, Glastonbury, &o. Crosses were 



„ Cbosos. Thera era several 

forms, to which technical zmmM 
h*v» been applied by the hsralds. 
A moss ofbalvcry ]| when it Is 


bo several leaves on carved, the tow 
umlauts when straight. Puttie, whan 
he heralds. the rides at tbs umi are curved 
i when it Is inwards*®. II they nearly meet 
Of June*- in the cantos, end the ends m 


notched as as to 
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bIbo erected m commemoration of remarkable occurrences ; 
end of them Queen Eleanor’s Grosses are beautiful ex- 
amples, erected as 
they were as memo- 
rials wherever the 
corpse was rested on 
ite journey to 'West- 
minster, for inter- 
ment, [see Hh stra- 
tum under Canopy]. 

Of this type of cross 
is the one erected at 
Oxford to commemo- 
rate the deaths of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and 
Latimer. 

The arose was a 
favourite form for 
the plan of churches ; 
while the Western 
churches mostly fol- 
lowed the Latin form 
of cross, the By- 
zantine churches fol- 
lowed the Greek 
form, ie with the 
chancel, nave, and two transepts all of equal length. 

Crosier (Low Let. Croeia), the pat tor al ttaff of a bishop 
or mitred abbot, which has the head curled round some- 
thing in the manner of a shepherd’s crook. The aroeier 
of sen archbishop was surmounted by a cross, after the 
twelfth century. 

CMSft-uttnwss, tii* tma&- QBe*.*Ecn.BeeOartife5ttp«. 
v*rw ribi of a groined roof. Golub (Ft.), ■ aropiv, m m 

OaosBX, word used to signify Port-oaTUs, M*ohCcoulU: d» 
the transept. A ansi church written Ki lWm 
means * anudform pbnrcb. Ccs«4*frx, • ooun» ot atanea 

Caousa or Saaocof , the mypt With numldmga cot oa them to 
at a church, form a sbdag-conree, 
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Crape. 

Crypt (Or, Xrvpfo n to bury), a vault beneath a build- 
ing, rather entirely or partly under ground. Crypts are 
frequent under churches: they do not in general extend 
beyond the limits of the choir or ohanoel and its aisles, 
and are often of very mnoh smaller dimensions, under the 
altar only ; they are carefully constructed and veil fin- 
ished, though in a plainer style than the upper parts of the 
building, and were formerly in this country, as they 
■till an abroad, used m chapels, and provided with altars 
and other fittings requisite fur the celebration of religious 
services; they were also used as places of sepulture. [See 
Cmttoy,] 

Cupola (ItaL), a concave ceiling, either hemispherical or 
of any other curve, covering a circular or polygonal area; 
also a roof, the exterior of which is of either of these 
forms, more usually called a dome, and in Latin thohu. 

Cusps (Lot. *= a spear- 
point), are the projecting 
points fbrmingthe feather- 
ings or foliations in Gothic 
tracery, arches, panels, 

4c.; they came into use 
daring the latter part of 
the Early English style, 
at which period they 
were sometimes worked 
with a small les£ usually 
a trefoil, ou the end. 

'When first introduced, the cusps sprang from the flat i 
der-surface or soffit of die 
areh, entirely indepen- 
dent of the mouldings, 
and this method was 
■raagtimas followed in 
Decorated s tru c tu r es ; but 
they very soon begun to 
be formed from the inner < 
next the soffit (usually sitter e spiny or a 






Cnqa— flCpna. 
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hollow, ) and this moulding continued on the cusp. The 
general practioe was to cusp the upper part of the lights 
of all windows, and this was followed until the expiration 
of Gothic architecture. Borne of the richest examples mar 
be found in Lincoln Cathedral, an illustration from which 
will be found under Panel. 

* In the Decorated and Perpendicular styles, they were 
frequently ornamented at the ends, either with heads, 
Leaves, or flow ere, and occasionally with animals. [See 
also Foil*. J 


Oyma (Gt.), an nndulflted moulding, of which there 
are two kinds: oyma 


recta, whichia hollow 
in the upper part, and 
round m the lower; 


end eyma ravens, 
called also the ogee, 
which is hollow in 
the lower part, and 



round in 
The term ( 
out an a 



always considered to 
mean a oyma recta. 
It is usually the 
upper member of 
P redion mi Hannan 



entablatures, except- »q»- 

ing in the Tuscan 

mid Doric orders, and in Classical architecture is very 
rarely used in any but a horizontal position, except 
met pediments* In the Norman stylo this moulding 
is not very often net with, but in Gothic sxehitactim 
it is frequent, especially in doorways, windows, arch- 
ways, fa., hut the proportions are generally very dif- 
ferent from those given to it by the ancients, and it is 
called sn ogre. An example of a fwkhed oyma is given 
beneath Ofce. [flee also fcftwre .] 


^Onmnuiix Tutu, #w 


B * a - 


9* GfemBtfoo— ttsfe. 

tyntttnm: this is not easy to define, bat it may be 
cnjlari a capping' moulding to certain peats and subdivi- 
aaxmB Of the orders in Claeflio architecture ; the projecting 
mouldings on the upper pert of the architrave, (except in 
the Boric order, where it is denominated Unia,) the cor- 
responding moulding over the 
fiieee, and the small mould- \ =5 = 

ing between the corona and 1 
cyma of the cornice, are each & 
called by this name; the small 5 
also, which runs . 


round the upper part of the | 
modafions of a cornice is their “ 
cymatimn: and the upper 
moulding of the abacus of the Bo man Boric capital is 
likewise so called; the upper mouldings which serve as 
a cornice to pedestals, have occasionally the same name. 


Dado, the solid block or cube forming the body of 
a pedestal in Classical architecture, between the base- 
mouldings and cornice : an architectural arrangement of 
mouldings, & c., round the lower part of the walls of a 
room, resembling a continuous pedestal [See Federfo?.] 


Bail (Old Fr. => a canopy) is applied first to the chief 
seat at the "high board,” or principal table, in a baro- 
nial hall, secondly to the principal table itself, and thirdly 
to the raised part of the floor cn which it was plaoed ; this 
raised space extended all across the upper end of the hall, 
and was usually but one step above tne rest of the floor; 
at one mid was a large bay window ; the high table thus 
stood across the haD, the chief seat being in the middle 
of it, cm the upper side next the wall, which was usually 
covered with hangings of tapestry or carpeting; but in 
the hall of the Archbishop of Canterbury's palace, at 
flfttyfia U, Sussex, <rs die remains of the chief east in 
stmtyoih, the beck of which is covered with diapering \ 
fbtste seats gamwahy no doubt had a canopy over them. 
The hall being the apartment used during the Middle 
an cocbboos of state nod ceremony, the term dais 
JMCdu premier a nett of dignity a judgment 
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Deoarated Style of Gothic Arahiteotare, This style 
exhi bits the moat 
complete and per- 
fect development 
of Gothic architec- 
ture, which in the 
Early English style 
was not fully ma- 
tured, and in the 
Perpendicular be- 
gan to decline. The 
name was given by 
Hickman to signify 
that in this style 
the decoration or 
ornament becomes 
more essentially a 
part of the style, 
entering more into 
the construction, 
and not merely ap- 
plied. The most 
prominent charac- 
teristic of this style 
is to be found in 
the WtndowM, the 
tracery of which is always either of geometrical figures, 
circles, qaatrefoila, <fco., as in the earlier instances, or 
flowing in wavy lines, as in the later examples. [Bee 
Window and 2Va«ry.] The doorways of this style have 
frequently a dose resemblance in form to those of the 
Early English, and are chiefly distinguished by tha orna- 
ments and mouldings. A weather-moulding, of drip- 
xtan4 is generally need over the heads of doorways, 
windows, niches, &e., the ends of whioh are supported on 
wtM heads, or buses of foliage, or are returned in various 

Datb, toe lights of a window, I ThriiniTTTitTnTf iwriwlitffirp 
or spues between fib. a moilioug. Dura or Dus, a door-port 

SSAUiioa, Duma (mad. or threshold. 

Id&fetvfcftvmhas, I 
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ways: this is not unfrequently formed into on ogee mad 
crocheted, sad surmounted with a flnial so as to become 
a canopy, [see illustration from Walpole St Andrew’s, 
under Tabernacle]. The pillars in rich building* are either 
of clustered shafts, or moulded; in plainer buildings they 
am usually either octagonal or circular ; when of clustered 
shafts the plan of the pillar very frequently partakes of 
the form of a Josenge: 
the capitals era either 
plain or enriched with 
foliage, which, Hke most 
of the ornaments m tins 
style, is usually Tory 
well executed. Xieb*s 
are very freely used, 
either tingly, as <m but- 
‘tresses, &c, 3 or in ranges, 
w» sate have the effect 
of a aeries cf deeply 
rank pangs, a id both 
are usually surmounted 
by owfceted canopies 

Ike JTns/rfws of the 
Decorated style gene* 
of rounds 
and hollows separated 
by mmII fillets, and are 
simortelweyi extremely 
effective, and arranged 
so as to produce a very 
phasing contrast of light 
and shade; the hollows are frequently enriched with 
manne foliage, or with flowers at intervali, particularly 
the hWbwflr, and a flower of /our Zssms, which succeeded 
flu fantivd ornament of the preceding stjle. KzsjnpJfle 
ad tba fouisleoved flower in use will be found under 
€S s uyy , fomw, and TafomaeU* 

1m Depurated style prevailed throughout the greater 
ft* fouteenth century ; it was irst introduced in 
Main iff Bdnrd X., *me trf ft* esHlest esampta 
Mjffte celebrated uom erected to the mammy of 
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Queen Eleanor, who died in 1490, [see exampos under 
Canopy] ; but it was in the reigna of his aocoeasoiB, Ed- 
ward II. and UL, that this style was in general use. 

A few of the chief examples of Decorated work of 
which the date m tolerably vteU ascertained may be men- 
tioned: — 


H0W. I., 1S7B-1B07. 
Bowden, Yorkshire — Choir. 
Norwich— SLEtbalbertfa Gate. 

Cathedral Vaulting. 


„ Pact of Cloisters. 
Stoke Golding, Leicestershire, 
Merton Chapel, Oxford, 

Easter Cathedral— Nava, * 0 . 

„ „ Part of Choir, 

Anton Boreal, Salop— Castle. 

U If Para of Church. 
Dorchester, Oxon.— Choir. 
Queen EleanorCroe sas atNorth- 
ampton, Geddington, Walt- 
hm 

Westminster Abbe;— Tomb of 
Queen Eleanor, 

Tare Cathedra] — Nave. 
Wycombe, B nnUnghiTff thim . 
Welle— Chapter-house. 

N arwlo h — Cloisters. 

Lichfield— Chapter-house. 

TUaiwell Church, Derbyshire. 
Oxford, Si. Huy's— Tower and 
Bpire. 

Eow. IL, 1307—1827. 
Bristol Cathedral — Choir. 
Trinity Church, Bull. 


Gloaoester Oath.— Smith Aisle. 
Oxford. Magdalen Church— 
South Aisle. 

Ely Cathedral— Lady-chapel. 

„ „ Central Lantern. 

Enw. m., 1S27— 18TT. 
Gloucester Oath. — Tomb of Ed- 
ward IL 

Exeter Cathedral— Nave. 
ShotteehrokB Church, Berk- 
shire. 

York Cathedral— Nave. 

„ ,, West Window. 

„ Parapet of Chapter -house. 
Battle, Sussex— Abbey Gate. 
Durham Caih. — 'West Window, 
Oxford Cath. — La tin GhapeL 
„ St. Aldate's — Booth Aisle, 
Windsor Castle— King’sCloi star. 

„ „ Bound Tower. 

York Cathedral — Presbytery. 
Ely— Holy Cron Chcnren on the 
north side of cathedral 
Ely Cathedral — Windows of 
Presbytery. 

Welle— The Vicar's Close and 

part of the Hall 

Westminster Abbe; — Tomb of 
Queen Philippe. 


Battels (Lat. DerUictdut =* a little tooth), ornament® 
Tssemhling teeth, used in the bed- 
moulding of Tiynin f Corinthian, and 
Composite oonncee. 



pxrusWLa, a portico of ten 
admans tn tract. 



Dm {Old Fr. Dfl^KaL Dado. 
Dittxbai. (Gr<), * temple hat- 
top a doable range at oalmua 
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Diaper-work, or Diapering, an ornament of fltnrers ap- 
plied to a plain surface, whether carved or painted ; if 
carved, tile flowers are entirely sank into tits work below 
the general surface ; they are usually square, and Disced 
close to each other, hut occasionally 
other forms are used, as in the choir- 
screen of Canterbury; this kind of 
decoration was first introduced in the 
Early English style, when it was 
sometimes applied to luge spaces, 
as in Westminster Abbey and Chi- 
chester Cathedral; in the Decorated 
style it was also extensively used. 

An example of its use will be seen 
in the illnstraiaon of part of one oi 
the Eleanor Crosses given under 
Canopy, In the Perpendicular style 
- rtwpwTng was used, only as a painted 
ornament, *md as no attention, has 
been paid to the preservation, of such 
decorations, bat few specimens re- 
main. The name is derived from a 
hnd of doth then very commonly 
used, which was worked in square patterns, end which 
was called "Dyaper," ije. D’Tprea, from the chief manu- 
factory being at “Tpres," in Belgium. In the later 
sly le«. Panelling, Pargetting, and the like, took the place 
of this class of or namenta tion. 

Diastyle, an arrangement of columns in Grecian and 
Roman architecture in which the inter-eolnsiniation or 
apace between than is equal to three, or aooording to 
wane, four diameters of the shaft. 


VO.? 



D flttm i, dmUsn or iaUUnff- 
' ' “ onr on attu. 

tie Roman dip- 
«w * pair of aaven 
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Arch, U)d Arch uf 
an «rob fanned 


In the siihstsno* of s wall, to' 
idkw Bio port which U be- 
low it from ms raperinemnbent 
pb*; they s» fnwoentiy 
lover tt&tds sad lUt-needM 
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Dome, a cupola ; the term is derived from the Italian, 
dvomo, a cathedral, the anatom of erecting cupolas on 
those buildings having been so prevalent that the name 
dome has, in the French, and English languages, been 
transferred from the church to thia kind of roof. [See 
<*pola.] 

Domestic Architecture. Beyond the foundations of the 
vails and the hypocausts under the bath-rooms we have 
little to guide us as to the chief domestic buildings of the 
Romans in this country. From their departure to the time 
of the revival of building in the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, we have no remains whatever. The habitations 
Wfere without doubt built mainly of wood, and whatever 
stone constructions may have existed were of prebahly so 
slight and rude a character that they have never been pre- 
served. In the twelfth century we have several remains of 
manor honsea, and they appear to have been usually of two 
stories, and built in the form of a parallelogram ; the lower 
story being vaulted, and the upper approached by a stair- 
cage on the outside. Remains of town houses of this cen- 
tury are rare, the Jew’s House at Lincoln perhaps being 
the beat. It is, however, difficult if not impossible to dis- 
tinguish between what is properly the bouse snd what the 
castle*, all houses of importance being, fiom the state of 
the times, necessarily fortified. Thus perhaps the most 
perfect house of the next century (the thirteenth), shew- 
ing all the offices, and remaining perfect with its fortifica- 
tions, is Aydon Castle in Northumberland- And in the 
same or in the fourteenth century Markenfipld Hall is 
a good example, though less fortified. Towards the end 
etf that century the military aspect of the house gave way 
to the domestic. At War* ick Castle, thou gh the fortifloar 
tuns are most complete, the domestic part assumes a much 
-greater importance both as to extent and number of the 
rooms, in other cases there is a separate building standing 
within the fortifications. The great hall dividing the 
family apartments from the servants’ offices, was the chief 
feature which remained throughout to the end of the 
fifteenth century, and indeed, in some cases, to the time 
of JSHaabath, but our modem arrangement of the how* 
Squally grew up; the bed-chambeu were made more 
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rimonu, sitting and private roams also were added, and 
titeae generally resulting in the diminution of the size of 
the hall. 

The Beveral plans of medi»val houses, which, are very 
numerous, are treated of in a separate work on the 


architectural details, it may be added, were the 
«nqra» as in the churches, and the error of the last genera- 
tion In putting every Gothic window down to a church or 
chapel has been exploded. The Gothic style was the 
national style of the country, and it was just the same 
fix cathedrals, castles, churches, monasteries, public build- 
fn gp, houses, or the meanest cottage, which could boast of 
stonework. 

Old Tr.), the Keep of a castle: the term » Nor- 
/butis extensively 
used by English writers. In 
(he Homan castles there does 
not appear to have been any 
principal tower correspond- 
ing to the keep of a medieval 
castle, which seems rather to 
hove been derived from the , 

Celtic earthworks, in which 
there was always a keep. 

These earthworks were ori- 
ginally occupied by wooden 
buildings only, and stone 
easties with keep towers do 

Hot appear to have been commonly used during the 



i between the fall of the Romans end the eleventh 
The earliest Norman keep known is the tower 
St Leonard’s tower, at Malting, in Xent, built by 
Bishop Guadnlph about 10SO. No traces of Early Nor- 
te*® masonry can be found on the sites of the castles ^ in 
Norm andy cf the barons who came over to ICnglMifl with 
tiie Conqueror, although due earthworks remain 





Door. In the of the Homans the doors vara of 
wood or metal, and occasionally of marble, panelled, and 
turning on pivots working in sockets, and this custom 
continued in some countries to a late period, as in Ire- 
land. 

In this country a few original Norman doors exist; 
they are devoid of ornaments 
except the hinges and iron 
scrollwork on the front, and 
large projecting nail-heads. 

In the thirteenth century also 
they were dependent upon the 
ironwork for ornamentation, 
this consisting not only of the 
ornamental hinges and nail* 
heads, but also of escutcheons, 
round the locks and handles. 

Examples occur of the orna- 
mentation of the door In the 
inside as well as on the out, 
but rarely. In the fourteenth 
century panels were intro- 
duced on the woodwork and 
other ornamentation, though 
the ironwork of the preced- 
ing century was not lost sight 
of. In the fifteenth century the panelling was the chief 
ornamentation of the doors, the panels being eusped and 
elaborately worked. 



Doamy. The stone framework in which the door 
hangs, or the entrance into a building, or into an apart- 
ment of a building. Among the ancients, doorways were 
usually rectangular in form, though occasionally the open- 
ing diminished towards the top, until architecture became 
corrupted in the latter times of the Boman empire, when 
they were sometimes arched ; when not arched they gene- 
rally had a shite of mouldings, called an areihitnpg, run-' 
niag round thou, and there ware often additional i fcouJW- 
iaga over the top, supported by a large acauole er truth 
at tub end.' 
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In the architecture of the Middle Ages doorways are 
stinking and important features, and afford in the cha- 
racter of their mouldings and ornaments dear evidence 
of the styles to which they belong. In the style men- 
tioned in this Glossary as perhaps being Saxon, they are 
always plain, with very little, if any, moulding, except- 
ing in some instances a rude impost, and even that is 
frequently a plain stone slightly projecting from the face 
of the well: the arches an semicircular, and (like all the 
rest of the work) rudely constructed, but in some in- 
stances the head of the opening is formed by two straight 
pieces of atone placed upon their ends on the impost, 
and lowing together at the top bo as to produce the farm 



In the Norman style doorways became more ornamental, 
though at its com- 
mencement very lit- 
tle decoration was 
used. In the ear- 
liest examples the 
jambs and archivolt 
wen merely out in- 
to square recesses, 
or angles without 
mouldings, with a 
simple impost at the 

MIFip glllgfff tifafl BI^ll | 

but aa the style ad- 
vanced, mouldings 
and other enrich- 
ments were intro- 
duced, and continued 
to he applied in zn- 
<apMing numbers un- 
til they sometimes 

SSSSSSt 

yhtg of the doorway, fine examples of which remain at 
(mofrColhedral: the omamectswere used almost entirely 
anga# otttmde,the inside usually being (as in all the style* 
qriM&io spfratecture) perfectly plam. The grub is «m- 



monly semicircular, though occasionally segmental or hone- 
shoe: the mouldings 
and enrichments an 
very various, but are 
generally bold, and, 
though not bo well 
worked as those of 
the later styles, they 
very often equal and 
sometime* Burpae a them 
in richness and effect 
The outer moulding of 
the aroh in some oaseB 
stops upon the impost, ludixa sot,, • im 

producing the effect 


of a weather-moulding, olthongh it does not project 
from the face of the well ; weather- mouldings also are 
very frequently used, and they either stop upon the 
impost or terminate in carved corbels. Shafts are 
often, but not always, used in the jambs; they are 
generally circular, but occasionally octagonal, and are 
Bometiinea ornamented with nigsags or spiral mould- 
ings. The capitals are usually in some degree enriched, 
and are often carved with figures and a rude kind 
of foliage. The impost-moulding above the caps gene- 
rally runs through the whole jamb, and is frequently con- 
tinued along the wall aa a string. Soane of the moot 
usual ornaments in Norman doorways are zigzags of vari- 
ous kinds, several of which will be found engraved under 


Moulding*, and series of grotesque heads, Bet in a hollow 
moulding, with projecting tongues or beaks, (see fi i afc 
head*,) overlapping a large torus or bead; small flguzps 
and animals are also frequently used, and occasionally the 
signs of the zodiac. The actual opening cf the door- 
way is often fiat at the top, and rises no higher than 
tite springing of the aroh, (see illustration under -TJffls- 
fha tympanum, or space between the top of 
the opening and the aroh, k sometime* left plain, but 
is generally ornamented, and frequently sculptured with 
a rode representation of some scriptural or legendary 
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the arch, which is generally sappcated on a head at each 
end. In many instances the inner mouldings of the head 
are farmed into a trefoil or ainquafoil arch, the points of 
which generally terminate in email flowers or leaves, and 
in some small doorways the whole of the mouldings follow 
these forma. 

Decorated doorways 
are not in general bo 
deeply recessed aa 
those of the last style, 
bat* they very much 
resemble them in the 
mouldings and shafts 
in the jambs. There 
are a tew examples, 
early in the style, in 
whioh the opening is 
divided into two* as 
at York Minster and 
Lichfield, hut it is not 
the usual arrange- 
ment. The shafts 
in the jambs are 
usually of Blighter 
proportions than in 
the Early English 

style, and instead of being worked separate, form part 
of the general suite of mouldings; the capitals consist 
either of pi hit? mouldings, or are enriched with leaves of 
different kinds characteristic of the style. Many moaH 
doorways have no shafts in the jambs, hut the mouldings 
of the arch are continued down to the plinth, where 
they stopupcn a slope. The arch in large doorways is 
almost invariably painted ; in smaller it is frequaitly 
an ogee and rdrely segmental. The mouldings are com- 
monly very rich ; the most prevalent ornament, as usual 
m all work of the style, being the ball-flower and four- 
leaved flower : occasionally a series of small niches, with 
statues in them, like a hollow moulding, are carried up 
the jambs and round the arch; and samfijinrs doubly 
feathered tracery, hanging quite feed from mssm of the 
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rnmlffinipj ii rued in the arch, end has a very rich 
e ff ec t i small buttresses or niches are sometimes placed at 
the odes of the doorways. A weather-moulding is almost 
universally used ; it is generally supported at each end on 
a bow of foliage, 


or a oorbel, which 
is frequently a 
head, bnt it some- 
times terminates 
in a curl or a short 
return: for illus- 
tration see Drip- 
stone. The wea- 
ther-mould is sel- 
dom continuous 
along the wall ; 
occasionally it is 
crocheted and TOT- 
mounted at the top 
by a ffmal, espe- 
cially when in the 
form of an ogee, 
or it has a ftoial 
and no ajmketn. 
In rush examples 
canopies are com- 
mon vfer Deco- 
rated Doorways ; 
they an either 
triangular, or ogees 
with crockets and 



flnbk, the qwce 

between them and the mouldings of the scab being filled 


witia tracery 
la jdria 


or sculpture. 


of this stylo are 


quite plain, sod the head is often of the 
4m called the thottlder-orek; the same of Decorated 
SPSHfO more especially to- the window tracery, and 
WW i rfi same doorways sze much anrUdmd in this style, 
Oay Me pirn when prepared with those of 


©mjSbhjl 
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In the Perpendicular style a very considerable change 
took place in the appearance of the doorways, from the 
outer mouldings being constantly formed into a square 
over the arch, with the spandrels feathered, or filled with 
ornaments, either tracery, foliage, or sculpture; this souaie 
head, however, is not uni- 
versal. Shafts are often, 
though by no means al- 
ways, used in the jambs; 
they are generally Bmnli, 
and are always worked on 
the jamb with the other 
mouldings, and frequently 
are not clearly defined, 
except by the capital and 
base, the other mouldings 
uniting with them without 
a fillet, or even an angle 
to marie the separation; 
the capitals usually eon. 
sist of plain mouldings, 
but in some instances they 
ere enriched with foliage 
or flowers. There are 
generally one or more large 
hollows m the jambs, some- 
times filled with niches 
for statues, but more often 
left plain: these largo hol- 
lows are characteristics of 
tiie Perpendicular style. 

In this style the four-centred arch was brought info 
general use, and became the most prevalent for doorways 
as well as other openings; many, however, have two- 
centred arches, end m small doorways ogees are n oiMriiw 
need ; a very few have elliptical arches. 



Dome Oboes, Sec Order. 
Dasuav-raaj, Doesohd, a 
Jaxg* b6*m fyiag acrow aroom ; 
* jofcrt « »kep*r. 


apdBmikan nefrequapfijinflO- 
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Donur, ft window pierced through a doping roof and 
placed in a small gable which 
rises on the ode of the roof. 

Then do sot appear to be any 
dormers now existing of an 
earlier date than tile middle 
of the fourteenth century. It 
was usually the window of the 
sleeping - apartments ; hence- 
the name Bonner, from 

Dorfltit&ry (let. ), a sleeping 
ap a rt men t; the term is gene- 
rally used with reference to the 
sleeping- room of the inmates ’ e,ui *‘ 

of monasteries and religions establishments, which was of 
considerable sise, and sometimes bad a range of cells parted 
o ft on each side, as in the Bede-house at Sigham Ferrara, 
Jfarthsnta., at 8t Mary’s Hospital, Chichester, at Durham, 

and at Gloucester. 

♦ 

Dronings, (1.) The mouldings and sculptured decora- 
tions of nil hinds which are used on the walls end ceilings 
of a building for the purpose of ornament; (2.) Applied 
to ft square opening in the stonework or mouldings which 
suznrtufcd it like a frame, such as a brick building with 
atone dressings. 



Dripstone, called also Label, Weather-moulding, Water- 
table, sad Hoodmould ; a projecting tablet or moulding 
<*®r the beads of doorways, windows, ardhw&yo, niches, 
Ac., in Norman and Gothic architecture, to threw off the 
4)kin, or in soma instances for ornament, oa it is used both 
In internal and external work. It is notin general car- 
ried below the level of the springing of the arch, except 
wo windows in which the treaty extends below that 
fenri, when it is usually cantirmad to the bottom of the 



of wood or 
tfcssd*** onward* 


s sodihgi dwsMBsil baaiath 

e > thafc VS£ rein wUl Otto tram 
s.*e omm of tha Uailsn 
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tracery ; occasionally it descends the whole length of 
tiie jamb. 

In the Borman style the dripstone does not in general 
project much from, the facie of the 
wall, and it usually consists of a 
few very simple mouldings, often 
of a flat fillet with a splay or alight 
hollow on the lower side, and it is 
in some oases enriched with billets 
or other small ornaments; some- 
times it is continued horizontally 
on the wall as a string, level w ith 
the spiinging of the arch, but it 
oftener stops upon a corbel or ou 
the impost-moulding, which is pro- 
longed far enough to receive it. 

In the Early English style, the 
dripstone is generally rather small, 
but clearly defined, with a deep hollow on the lower 
aide; it varies however considerably in mouldings and 
proportion: it usually terminates with a small corbel 
(called a dripttone termination) consisting of a head, or 
a boss of foliage, sometimes with a short horizontal return, 
and sometimes it is carried along the wall as a string. 

In the two preceding styles the dripstone follows the 
general shape of the arch, but in the Decorated it fre- 
quently takes the form of an ogee, while the aroh is 
of a simple ourve, and in such cases it Ib very commonly 
surmounted by a fini&l and is often 
crocheted, when it is sometimes 
culled a canopy, (see illustration, 
p.104); it is very randy oaatimwd 
ahmg the wall, but 
terminates with ni \ flL 
short return, or cm \ \ wfc 
a corbel- head, a \ \ 
boes of foliage, or l \ / M 
some other sculp- 
trued ornament ; <MMI wr 

■--n. nim-i^ or the end is turn- ■hm*’* im* 

ed up or ourled in w 
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fillets, producing a strong effect of light and shadow. The 
niches are usually equilateral „ 

or lattoet-shaped, although the djHHHHjnHl 

drop arches are often met 

segmental arches; trefoil and HHjflw 

cinquefoil arches are also often V V U9v 

used in small openings and ■■ Ml 

panellings. The doorways of JH& JRK 

this style, in large buildings, it W | ■ 

are often divided into two by ■ I 

a single shaft or small pier, | M |i I 

with a quatrefoil or other or- ■ I ■ 

nament above it, as the west I I 

endofSt.CroBfl Church, Hants; M M 

they are generally very deep- I I 

ly meowed, with numerous ] , ■ | I 

mouldings in the arch and 

small shafts in the jambs, 
which are usually entirely do- 
taohed from the wall; these , 

shafts are also very freely 

used in the jambs of windows, ^ 

niches, panellings, &a, and HSrX^Sw 

are not nnfrequently encircled - M 

at intervals by continuous S | m 

bands of mouldings. j I [f 111 

The windows are almost f | L III 

universally of long and narrow ^ 1 III 

proportions, and, except late \ I X III 

in the style, are without fea- * * -L HI * 

therings; they are either used ; r l — - Ilf, 

singly, or in combinations of f j/i — 111“^ 

two, three, five, and seven; w j J"j 111 * 

wh«i thus combined the space 
between them, sometimes but 
little exceeds the width of 

the mulUons - of the later " T * 

«tyle*; oooaaionally they are 
wmounted by a Urge arch, embracing the whole 


taOtbpOow.cawtp.k.m 


1X0 
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tiu tc^e of the windows is often pietoed with aides, 
trefoils, quatrefoilo, &c. f thus 
forming the commencement of 
tracery. Circular windows were 
more need in England during the 
prevalence of this style then in 
either the Decorated or Perpen- 
dicular, and fine specimens remain 
at York and Lincoln Cathedrals, and 
Beverley Minster. Groined ceil- 
ings are very common in this style ; 
in general they have only cross 
springers and diagonal ribs, with 
sometimes longitudinal and trans- 
verse riba at the apex of the vaults* 
and good bosses of foliage at the 
xntsneotuniB. The ptllare usually consist of small shafts 
arranged round a larger circular pier, but others of dif- 
ferent kinds are to be found, and a plain ootagoual or 
circular pillar is common in country churches. The capitals 
consist of plain mouldings, or are enriched with foliage 
and sculpture characteristic of the 
style. The most prevalent base 
has very dose resemblance to 
the Actio base of the ancients, 
though the proportions are dif- 
ferent and the lower torus is 
worked with a considerably larger 
projection. The buttresses are 

often very bold and prominent, 
and are frequently earned up to 
the top of the building with but little dhnxnution, and 
terminate in acutely-pointed pediments which, when railed 
above the parapet, produce m some degree the effect of 
pinnacles. Flying buttresses were first introduced in 
tips style. The roofs appear always to have beat high 



The ornaments need in this style are by no mesas so 
TaStiB* as £n either of the others; oeoarionally small roses 
jpLvgnr'flmm* sod hanchee of foliage, are carved at 
Wmfr . iattebnEbv samldingt, bat by for the Mat 
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common cod characteristic is the dog- tooth ornament, -which 
is often introduced in great profusion, and the hollows 
entirely filled with it. The foliage is very remarkable for 
boldines of effect, and it is often bo much undercut as to be 
connected with the mouldings only by the b talks, and edges 
of the leaves ; there is frequently considerable sd&eas in 
the mode in which it is combined, but the effect is almost 
always good: the prevailing leaf is a trefoil. Towards 
the latter part of the style crockets were first introduced. 

The style may be said to begin in the later half of 
Riohard the First’s reign, about which time St. Hugh 
began his choir at Lincoln. During the reign of King 
John the style hod obtained the complete mastery ; 
but the reign of Henry HI. was the great period of the 
Early ~F.n gl-inh style, which had now obtained perfection. 
The most perfect example of the style ia undoubtedly 
Salirimry Cathedral. Towards the end of the reign we 
bare examples, such as the presbytery of Lincoln and the 
chapter-house of Salisbury, of what may be almost called 
the Decorated Style, though the mouldings and many of 
the details are pure Early English. The work is in fact 
transitional from this style to the next. 


Rk®. L, 1109— 1199. 

CIm Ch arch, Linnotoshire— The 
chair, a.D. 1196 . 

Lincoln Cathedral, built by St. 

Hugh, 1123-iadO. 

Oxford, SL Giles' Church. 
Rochester Cathedral — Parts of 
the choir and transept. 
'Winchester Ceth. — Lady-chapal 

St Alban’s Abbe^SSrtSi 
part of nave. 

Ely Cathedral— Galilee. 

Jon, 1199 — 1210. 
Worcester Cathedral— Choir. 

Beuhea, Hants.— r3£S^' 

F contains Abbey, Yorkshire. 
Hales Owen Abbey- 

HiHsSwy Catasdral. (The ejrfre 
'added a century later.} 
Vmomto-M pf cathedral 


Walls Cathedral— Wert front 
n „ Have and transepts, 

ii , t Western part of choir. 

ip Bishop's palace. 

Rochester Cathedral— Parts of 
choir and transepts. 

Lincoln Cathedral — Nave. 

,, St Mory-le-Wigiard Oh. 

Ely Cathedral — Presbytery. 

Ashbourne Church, Derbyshire 
—Choir and transepts. 

Abington Church, North ants, 

Peterborough Cath.— West front. 

TemploChuroh, London— Choir. 

Dur ham — Chapel of the Etna 
Altars. 

Westminster Abbey— Ohoir and 
transepts. 

Bucks.— OhoncaL 
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Echinus (Lafc.), the egg-and-anohor, or egg-and tongue 
ornament, very frequently carved on , 

the ovolo in Claamcal architecture : JVTVnTlIRRff 
the term is also applied to the ovolo IMMflllBiljir 
moulding, but in strictness it belongs 
to it only when thus enriched* 

Embrasure (Old f r. Mraur = to widen), the crenelles 
or intervals between the merlon* of a battlement. 

Embroidery (Fr. Brodsr) and Tapestry (which although 
closely resembling each other in many instances, ore not 
the same, one being the work of the needle the other of the 
loom), were both extensively used in the Middle Ages, for 
convenience and for ornament ; the existing remains of ths 
houses, and even of churches of that period, often appear 
mor and bold for wont of the necessary furniture, which 
the architect always calculated upon being in its proper 
daoe. Every doorway had a piece of tapestry or em- 
broidery banging over it, (os is still the fashion in Italy) ; 
the walls were huug with tapestry; the cushions were 
covered with rich embroidery, both in houses and churches; 
the back of the high seat in the hall and of the stalls in, 
the churches were bung with embroidery or tapestry. 
Hie carved and painted diaper patterns which we so often 
find are only an imitation of the original tapestry or 
embroidery, of which Ypres was the principal seat of 
manufacture from a period as early aa the fourth century, 
or earlier, as according to the local history the Homans 
found it established there. Allowing this to be doubtful, 
it is ^certain that in the eleventh century Queen HstiMa 
and her maidens, or the nuns of Bayeux on her founda- 
tion, were employed in working the embroidery which 
still exists and is now carefully preserved in the museum 
there. Before that time the English women were cel* 
heated for their skill in embroidery or needlework, as the men 
ware for working in the precious metals. The Opus An- 
g Umtvm } or needlework, Was celebrated and eagerly sought 
fir even at Borne and at Byzantium. 

jBmsssgt ] ^ 
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Entablature (Fr. from I*t « tsiads), the superstr u ct u re 
which lies horizontally upon the columns in Classic archi- 
tecture : it is divided into architrave, the part immediately 
above the column ; JHe as, the central space ; and cornice, 
the upper projecting mouldings. Each of the orders has 
its appropriate entablature, of wfaioh both the general 
height and the subdivisions are regulated by a scale of 
proportion derived from the diameter of the column. [See 
Column and Order.] 

Escutcheon or Scutcheon (Fr. JSmtxeon, dim, of ssoi 
=Lat tmtitm, a shield), (1.) A shield charged with 
armorial bearings. Escutcheons are abundantly used in 
Gothic architecture as ornaments to perpetuate the memory 
of benefactors, or as tokens of the influence of particular 
families or individuals ; they are frequently carved on the 
bosses of ceilings and at the ends of weather-mouldings, 
particularly in the Perpendicular style, and in the span- 
drels of doorways, panels, &o. The armorial bearings are 
either cut on the stone or painted on the surface, end 
sometimes the shields are perfectly plain ; when found on 
tombs they are charged with the arms of the deoewed, and 
often also with those of his family connections. Some- 
times, instead of armorial bearings, escutcheons have the 
instruments of the Crucifixion, or other devices, carved on 
them. If or frequent also than in stone, these ooats ot 
arms appeared in the windows, very many specimens of 
which are remaining, as the heraldic devices were less 
a prey to Puritan zeal, than the figures of Saints. 

(2.) This term is also applied to the iron plate* an. >«, 
door, &o., from the centre of which the handle is sun 


Emtul, now obsolete, but ap- 
plied by old writers to deliosM 
mlptsrfl or ornamentation. 

Banna, the swelling in the 
middle of ■ tehstre or shaft of 

a hiImhh 

fti nwtflij m, the psamge be- 
tween two roams in k haom. 

Estkmsoi, (Ft.), shim m Me- 
Bsnln*. Em /Hairy, 

Btoxls side cJanelUr. Bee 
: Altar. 


Eromrou, the j 

Epitithyebs, emu : .. 

of the oormce of an entshla* 
tore. 

Ewups, testa need eomritoss 
far the Apophygn.* 

Escomsox or Boobmon (obi 
Fr.), interior edge of the win- 
dow ride or Ink. In moSim- 
v»l windows this 1st 
stented with, wr 

aamhrtxfe 
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peodad, «pd to the plate which surrounds the keyhole : 
these 9fe Bade of various shapes, 
end are sometimes highly orna- 
mented? the escutcheons of door- 
handles are sometimes raised in 
tine oe&tre like a boa*, and some 
af B»r« appear to be of Decorated 
or Early English date. [See Jron- 
tnrkl 

(3.) The boas in the centre of 
ft vaulted ceiling appears occa- 
sionally to have been called by 
thin mawy bat perhaps only in consequence of its being 
frag rant ly in the fifteenth century ornamented with an 

fl enhJiMn 

Ezedra or Exhedra (Or.), (1.) The portico of the pal®- 
*tra or gymnasium, in which disputations of the learned 
were held among the ancients : also, in private houses, the 
peatqs, or vestibule,, need for conversation. (3.) The term 
also signifies on apse, with ranges of seats for viewing 
the gases in the Circus or Stadium. On the Palatine in 
Borne are remains of three of them, also a recess or large 
niche, in a wall, and is sometime* applied to a porch or 
chapel which projects from a larger building. (3*) It is 
also wed as synonymous with Cathedra, for a throne or 
arat of any kind; ter a small private chamber; the space 
within mi oriel window; and the small ohapuls between 
the buttresses of a large ohuroh or oathedrsL The word, 
however, is not frequently met with. 

Extr&do* (Ft. from lot Extra, donum), the exterior 
carve of an arch, measured on the top of the vousaoire, 
« opposed to the soffit or intrude*. 
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Faldstool (or Folding^toaT), a portable seat made to 
fold up in the maimer of a camp-stool: it was made 
either of metal or wood, and sometimes was covered with 
rich silk* Formerly, when a bishop was required to 
officiate in any but his own cathedral church where his 
throne was erected, a faldstool was placed for him in 
the choir, and he frequently carried one with him in his 
journeys. They are not unfrequently represented in the 
illnwnTiatinnn of early manuscripts. 

This term is also frequently applied to the Litany-stool, 
or small low desk at which the Litany is enjoined to be 
sung or said. This is generally placed in the middle of 
the choir, or near the ateps of the altar. 


Fan-traeery Vaulting, a kind of vaulting peculiar to 
HiTiglmti Gothic, and used chiefly 
in late Perpendicular work, in 
which all the riba tbat rise from 
the springing of the vault have the 
same curve, and diverge equally in 
every direction, producing an effect 
something like that of the bones of 
a fan. This kind of vaulting ad- 
mits of considerable variety in the 
subordinate parts, but the general 
effect of the leading features is 
more nearly uniform. It is very 
frequently used over tombs, chantry chapels, and other 
small erections, and fine examples on a larger scale exist 
at Hairy the Seventh's Chapel, St George's Chapel, Wind- 
sor, King's College Chapel, Cambridge, &e. 

Faaola, or Facia (Lat Facias -= a face), a broad fillet, 
band, or feoe, used in Classical architecture, sometimes bj 
itself but usually in combination with mouldings. Archi- 
traves ore frequmtly divided into two or three facias, each 
of which project* slightly beyond that which is below xL 



Finer Vinaweathanock. 
The fens Is maud existing 


throughout the Middle Ages, 
and a— a variety « 
shapes. Bm Yam. 
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FlWfaml * window-hKnd, or a casement dosed 

with paper or doth instead of glass. Perhaps, also, the 
term vu applied to the shatters or ferny* with which 
many. If not most, of the windows in dwellings wen 
dosed dnxing the Kiddle Ages, instead of glass ; these 
shutters were generally plain, and turned on hinges at the 
side, and were fastened by a bolt within, but sometimes 
they were made with panels with delicate tracery on the 
front, and the panels hung on hinges to open inwards, so 
that when they were tamed book the tracery became 
a kind of lattice-work. This term appears to be some- 
times used for the window which u closed with a 

fcnestnd. 

Feretory (Lat. .ftrefrum), a bier, or coffin j tomb, or 
afarine. This term seems more properly to belong to the 
porto&h ehrinet in which the relics of saints were earned 
about in processions, but was also applied to the find 
tfrmdv, or tombs, in which their bodies were deposited. 

Fillet, or Felet {Fr. Filet, Lat Filum), a small flat 
free or band used principally between mouldings, to sepa- 



rate than from each other, in Classical architecture; in 
Gotiqe architecture it is also employed for the mine pur- 
pose, and in the Early English and Decorated styles it is 
frequently worked upon larger mouldings and shafts ; in 
these situations it u not always flat, but is sometimes 
out into two ofr more narrow frees with sharp edges be- 
trfeau them. WJuan this appendage is placed upon the 
front of a moulding, as at a. It has been tamed the fed of 
ths m o uldin g by Professor Willis, and when attached to 
tto4d*s, as at a, its mays. 


JFarn w or Folu no*. 
^ffla urFuwm. Bee 

>L $SS*kcm,ium atiferiaA, 


eUsrj SomsMin— 
* lamb oruatna. 

Fas. flee Vuie a, 

Fuat, stone used for paring. 
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gfrjil (Tat JSiw — the a^) ; by old writen thi* tem 

U frequently applied ^5 
but it is now usually confined to the 
buooh of fidiage which terminate" 
pinnacles, canopies pediments. «*•» 
te Gothic architecture. The intro- 
duction of fiuiflla wbs iwutaipcraiy 
with that of crochet*, to which they 
hear a dose affinity, the leave® of 
yhinh they are composed almost el- 
'*«vs having a resemblance to thorn i 


uniting four or more crockets to- 
gether. They were especially usedm 
thfilJeoomted style ; theexamplefrom 
"Walpole Su Andrew, given under the ap- 

plication toaniehe in the wall, and that 

JwTlBpires when perfect are often aurmounted withfimala. 

JHxepUce. Although the usual custom m houses wsb to 
have a trader in the „ 

fwlddla of the hal l MB£SS^££3£*!^S£i55£^F 
and the smoke to 

eseapa through the ™ _ _ _ . \ 

loam at the top, m 

the other chambers ■ 

fireplaces were in- M 

troduoed. They are 

not uncommon in 

the Norman keeps 


(though most have 
beenutored at wane 

subsequent period), ^IQn&L I Jt 

and down to 

thirteenth, &ur- ■ 

teenth.anddftoenth ■ ,-r 

oeotunes aunawu - — - ~ | "**-, , 

examples }* 


^(Wk um i- wn » 
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style Ilia spfiem of panelHug having been itibodueed, this 
am applied profusely to tie ornamentation of the fireplace 
4kCiimmS. 

Vbabo^ttt (Fr. Flambeau =■* ■ torch), a term applied 
by the antiquaries of ffemoe to the style of arehiteotnre 
which was contemporary in tint country 'with the Per- 
pendicular of England, from the flame- like -wrongs of 
its tracery. It ought perhaps to be regarded as a vitiated 
Decorated rather than a distinct Btyle, though some of its 
obatocteristics an peculiar, and 
it seldom possesses the purity 
or boldnes of earlier agent in 
rich works the intricacy and 
redundancy of the ornaments 
an sometimes truly surpris- 
ing. One of the most striking 
and universal features is the 
waring arrangement of the 
tracery of the windows, panels, 

As. The mouldings ore often 
roy 51 combined, the suites con- 
sisting of large hollows sepa- 
rated by disproportionately small 
me fld w of other kinds with 
but a slight admixture of fil- 
lets; the mouldings either run- 
ning into esoh other without 
any line of separation, or being 
divided only by an arris, which produces a very tame ef- 
fects there are, however, 
many exampke in which 
the moulding* are bold 
sad good, but they ate 
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the mouldings have frequently bases and no capitals, end 
those ere often arranged at different levels to the dif- 
ferent members, like those of the Perpendicular style. 
The pillars sometimes consist of good mouldings, bat 
they are often circular, either perfectly plain or with 
a few only of the more prominent mouldings of the arches 
continued down them, and in either of these cases the 
mouldings of the arches which abut against the jriUars 
die into them without any kind of impost or capital; 
this arrangement is very common in Flamboyant work, 
and although occasionally to be found in buildings of 
earlier date, it may be considered characteristic of the 
style. It is by no means uncommon for mouldings that 
meet each other, instead of one or both of them stopping, 
to interpenetrate and both to run on and ten 
some mare prominent member. The arches are u- daily 
two-centred, but sometimes the semicircle is employed, 
and late in the style the ellipse, and occasionally, in 
small openings, the 
ogee; sometimes also 
a flat head, with the 
angles rounded af£ is 
used over doors and 
windows. The cano- 
pies in this style, from 
their size and shapes, 
ore striking; in the 
earlier styles they are 
either simple triangles 
or ogees, but in Flam- 
boyant work they axe 
sometimes mode of 
other and fer more 
compHarted forms. 

The fettage used for 
enrichments is gene-' 
rally well, carved, but 
fits effect is seldom so 
good as teat of the 
wanted, foam its mu *■*"*"•»■*- 


u» 
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bvaadte ornament in. the Dew- 
rftfrd ead F*r*ndiimlar styles- 
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Ratings* or Flutes /Lat Ffmo), 
tSu hollow* or ohanmus eat par- 
peodioaliirly in the shafts of - - 
jwlwtnna, An., In. Cluneal arohi- ■ «.*w* 

teetare; they are naed in all the orders except the 

M Tuscan ; in the 
Bono they are 
twaity in number, 
and are separated 

smart's 

" * Fr Ionic, Corinthian, r 

abd Osrqwitt. their n amber is twenty-four, and they an 
repented by 

a mull fll- agure 

let. They mHV 

are some- IIIM 

timee(exoept uH 

in the Dario 
wire) partly filled with OH 

ft mmu eww moulding 
» head, when they are 
said to be riU; this 
does net in general ex- 
tend huhre then one-third 
of the abaft. Occasi onall y 
ehaptmTHogs, in some do- MH 

gna feaanb&ng flute*, at* UH 

oat in Norman ptOaiSi 

ft m tricabb ^ufe- of 

mtddi occurs in the crypt 
of .Oaqtmbavy Cathedral- 
SaaoMyth* Hate kted of 

«Mn ftwaantlyin Germany, *s la tire ajpt 
4fto &Mw,t£r Aix-U-Chepelte, which might be 
ft &tgf ftm ft ateliuift and it ooeun in mMsj buildings 
flf US w srt ftry in other parti of the Qmtiurt, 
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The fisting* «e iime&nea carried diagonally aeroas the 
columns, aa in the pillan is Durham, Waltham, 4e„, and 
later in the style this ornamentation becaow developed 
inti & rich oable-omflinent. 

FeCb ^Lat Fhltttm = a leaf). The feathering or folut~ 
turn cunusts of the m tp* t which are the preheating portion a, 
and the /oth, which aie technically the space* between the 
enspa. Host usually the currta of the featherings spring 
from some one of the mouldings of an arch, &c», bat 
there are numerous instanoaa, especially in. the Early 
English style, in which the whole suite of mouldings 
follows the same form ; the arch is then said to be feiU&, 
Feathering was first introduced towards the dose of the 
early style, and continued universally prevalent until the 
revival of Classic aretiiteelure. The varieties of foliation 









of the basin through which the water can be allowed 
to escape. By a constitution of Edmund, Archbishop of 
Canterbury (a.d. 1386), fonts wen required to bo covered 
and locked; at that period the covers are likely, in 
general, to have been little more than flat moveable Kda, 
but they were afterwards often highly ornamented, and 
were sometimes earned up to a very considerable height 
in the form of spires, and enriched with a variety of little 
buttresses, pi n nac l es, and other decorations. The forms 
of fonts varied considerably in different ages, and in the 
same age in different districts ; in many instance*, when 
tiie fonts in neighbouring churches are of the same data 
there is such close resemblance between them as to lead 
to the conviction that they are all the wink of the 
same hand. 

Freemason. The term Freemason appears formerly to 
hove signified no more than the present uama of muon, 
a stone-cutter who worked with a chisel, as distinguished 
from one who could only dress stone with an axe or ham- 
mer, and build walls, in which sense it is stall used in 
some parts of the kingdom : it is not improbably a con- 
traction of Freestone-mason, During the Middle Age* 
tite craftsmen of almost every trade formed themselves 
Into societies pr guilds, and prescribed roles for their 
governance which were recognised by the higher powers, 
who also sometimes conferred particular privileges upon 
them. The masons in some parts of Europe were early 
united in an association of tins kind, for they are found 
to have been established as a free guild or corporation in 
Lombardy in the tenth century; but whether this society 
was descended from the Dionymasts of antiquity, or ori- 
ginated in a later age, has not been ascertained: in Nar- 


Foonre of a wall, projecting 
name of stones at base for rir- 



waiar, aqueduct. 

Fobkfebqxs OT FftAKURBOKS, 
pieces of stone which farm the 
tracery of the window. 

Fossa (Let.), the artificial 
tireaoh or ditofc round castles. It 
wu, with the mound, the ohlel 
dofanoB In the British mw qa 
thehiQ-tops. In medieval times 
the fosse rami the mdse wall 
was usually AIM with wstex. 



sunny they appear to have become Mwoni a fewi in 1145. 
When, os in the Middle Ages, architect!, u distinct prao- 
titifliH**, ware scarcely known, and bat little more than 
tin general forms and arrangement of a building wore 
pL U Utib ed by those who superintended its erection, much 
of its beauty must have depended on the skill of the 
workmen to whose control the subordinate parti were 
entrusted; the masons therefore must hare had the power 
of largely influencing the appearance of the structures on 


was sought for in ecclesiastical edifices, the aniflceri on 
whom so modi depended should hare been especially 
{NtcqnuBd by the dignitaries and friends of the Church, 
and tins ia found to have been the cure ; some Popes are 
recorded to hare issued bolls conferring especial privi. 
leges upon them. Although the guilds 5f most other 
trades hare been abrogated, the society of Freemasons 
ha preserved its existence, in name at least, to the pre- 
sent day, and in modern times has been spread over the 
greater part of the civilised portion of the world ; but it 
has no connection with the practice of the art from which 
its name is derived, and its laws are recognised only by 
if* own members. 

Tra—tniin, building stone which may be eat into blocks 
and worked with a pHsbL The term is applied to stone 
of wydifEetrait qualities in different districts, but always 
to such a may be worked with freedom in comoansoa 
with others of the neighbourhood. 

Flit (lot. $Mum a strait), an ornament need in 
n iam ifld architecture, 
termed by mall tUlcts 
intersecting each «dh*- 
right angles ; there- 
rieriw aw very numerous. 

I tbs cgmaumttj.orthsbuIUUng 
bar lbs community, of otrtaln 
mdses of vsBsfoos mss. Sea 
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FriaiSt or Friee, the middle division of an entablature, 
which lies 'between title architrave and the cornice. In 
the Tuscan order it is always plain : in Hie Boric it has 
alight projections at intervals, on which are out three 
angular Antes, called tri glyphs ; the intervals between 
these ore called metope^ and are frequently enriched with 
sculpture: in the Ionic it is occasionally enriched with 
sculpture, and is sometimes made to swell out in the 
middle, when it is said to be cushioned or puhrutated : 
In the Corinthian, end Composite it is ornamented in 
a variety' of ways, but usually either with figures or 


FrithftooL, or Freed stool, literally 1 the seat of peace.* 
A seat or chair placed near the altar in some churches, 
the last and most sacred refuge for those who claimed the 
privilege of sanctuary within them, and for the violation 
of which the severest punishment was decreed- They were 
frequently, if not always, of stone: according to Spelman 
that at Beverley had tins inscription : ** Hec sedee lopidea 
fr«»dUoU dicitur i.e. pacis cathedra, ad quom reus fugi- 
endo perveniens onunmo* 
dam habet aeoaritatem. ,, 

Frith stools stilt exist in the 
church at Hexham, and 
Beverley Minster, both in 
the north aisle of the chan- 
cel: the former of these 
has the seat hollowed out 
in a semi circular form, and 
is slightly ornamented with 
pattens of Herman cha- 
racter ; that at Beverley is 
voy rade and plain. 



Faorri with endent writers 
*hU mMM the facade at the 
cast end of the ohnroh ; with 
later writers, the wt*t end. 

TaoKTUt, the hanging with 
wtieh the trout of theelt&r is 
eovnad. 

Ftteknau fLa L Amies *= 
Stubs). 9 m Lover*. 


Ftnnsi, short j>fee«* «*- 
tubed to the feet of the nflai 
of a roof tor cuzytnf tha saves 
beyond the line A Ibt wmZL 
Fair, Fr. {11 of * ooiminh--» 
shefl; fa of a boon, the ridfce 
of the mot, (e PvTOnshhw ex- 
pNMfcm). 
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That term vn formerly sometimes applied, to 
the entire end wall of a building, the top of which con- 
forms to the slope of the roof which abuts against it, but 
is. now applied only to the upper part of each a wall, 
•boro the level of the eaves. In referenoe to the former 
wane, the large end window of a building, such as the 
east window of a church, was not unfreqoentiy celled 
a gable-window. The term is not used in Olasrieal archi- 
tecture, aa the ends of roofs, when made in this way, are 
formed into pedtmmU Their proportions ate regulated 
by the slope of the roof, end vary considerably; in the 
Norman style, the angle of the 
apex is seldom much more acute 
than a right angle; in the Early 
KwgKiih they ere usually about 
equilateral triangles; in the 
Deeomded and Perpendicular 
they have sometimes about the 
a™ proportions, but are often 
much lower. Norman gables 
appear to have been usually 
finished with a plain flat cop- 
ing up the rides and on orna- 
ment on the top, which on 
churches waa a Gross; Early 
English gables also, on plain 
bandings, have often flat cop- 
ings, bat in rich works they 
are moulded, and have some- 
times on additional set of 
mouldings below them. In a «<d,>M 

the Perpendicular style, and 

subsequently, gables sometimes have a series of stops up 



OsHles*. a porch or chapel at the entrance of a church ; 
<be> tens also appears sometimes to be applied to the nave, 
«r at least to the western portion of it and in some 
rihmtbe* there are indications of the west end of the nave 
Mriig ben parted off from the rest, either by a step in 

small ornamental galls or canopies formed otst bat- 
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the- floor, a division in the architect are, or some other Hue 
of -demarcation : it was considered to be somewhat leu 
soared than the other portion* of the bunding. The 
g&Klee at Lincoln Quthedrsl is a porch on the west side 
of the south transept : at Ely Cathedral it is a porch at 
the west end of the nave : at Durham it is a large chapel 
at the west end of the nave, which was built for the use 
of the women, who ware not allowed to advance further 
into the church than the second pillar of the nave, and 
was dedicated to the Blessed Yiigru ; it was also used as 
the Bishop's consistory court: St Stephen’s Chapel at 
Westminster- formerly had a gulilee, forming a hind of 
vestibule or ante-chapel, at the west end. 

Gallery. (1.) An apartment of great length in propor- 
tion to its width, either used as a passage, or serving as 
a place of resort for dancing or other amusements; a gal- 
lery of this kind was always to be found in large houses 
built during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and very fre- 
quently in those of earlier date : it was often in the upper 
story. (2.) Also a raised floor or stage erected within an 
apartment, either for the purpose of affording additional 
zoom, or of accommodating musicians and spectators, fre- 
quently called a loft; a gallery of this land was com- 
monly formed at the lower end of the great hall in the 
mansions of our forefathers, and called the JUifutwtf Gal- 
lery, (9.) Ancient galleries in the sense of lofts an not 
unfrequently to be met with in churches ; over the en- 
trances of chancels they were formerly most abundant ; 
in this situation they are constructed of wood, and kb 
called Rood-lofts, from their haring supported the large 
cxoh or rood which, previous to the Reformation, was 
always set up over the entrance of the chancel (4.) In 
other situations the existing examples are generally of 
stone, and vaulted beneath : they are to be found of Bor- 
man. date at the end of the norm, transept of WinchestK 
Cathedral, but are much more common abroad. In many 
parti of Eranoe a western, gallery of stone forma part of 
the original pi mi and construction of a church: is 

still mure frequently the case in Germany. The lower 
toforfum galley over the aula* is also there areally eon- 



da » as to be wed for aar rice, and Is {n ntffcy place* 
stS emnnxmly bo used. Such galleries as parts of the 
original constitution an not confined to any one period; 
they wise perhaps move common in work of the twelfth 
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century, but they an used at all periods. There u a very 
good ittsmple of this, and Tory eoawnienfly arranged, at 
Frankfort. Several rastanoes oeqpr of a western gallery 
df the fifteenth century in irodl ohurches. 

(4.) Host of the screens between die save and choir 
in the cathedrals in thla oonatry an aunuouuted by gal* 
1^ b which the organs ana placed, (0.) A trifbrsun 
ftfiraaraan wayinthothkkneaaof a wall, and a pureg*^ 
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ynj supported on corbels or other projections from the 
free of a wall, an sometimes called galleries. (7.) Pro- 
jections occur also from the tri&rium, such u the Kin- 
etzels' Gallery in the nave of Exeter Cathedral, of the 
fourteenth century. The modern style of wooden galleries 
in drazehea, cutting off the arches of the nave, was intro- 
duced subsequently to the Baformation, and appears to 
hajroo ^gmrted with the Puritans; they were frequently 

Gargoyle, or Gargoyle, a projecting spout used in 
Gothic architecture to throw the water from the gutte 
of a building off the 
wall. Sometimes they 
are perfectly plain, but 
axe often er carved into 
figures or animals, which 
are frequently 'gro- 
tesque; these are very 
commonly represented 
with open mouthy from 
which the water is- 
suea, bat in many cases 
it is conveyed through 
a leaden spout, either 
above or below the 
stone figure. Gargoyle « appear to have been first intro- 
duced with the Early English style, during the preva- 
lence of which they were usually made with a very 
considerable projection : subsequently they were often 
much less prominent. Their most usual situation is in 
the cornice, bat they are sometimes, especially in Early 
English and Deaerated buildings, plaoed on tine fronts of 
the buttreaaea. 

Gamtiag, snail splinters of stone, inserted in the 
joints of coarse masonry; they are stuck in after the woric 
il built Hint wills are very frequently garreted. 

fla ww iso a . 8 m Efcutntioai . band of amamsutel mk snr- 
to 2V«y. rmmdiM Uia sake id Baftcttfls 

G ^jUiii rp . A tsgAa ttasd by CUrar^SziatoL 
WUin <* ‘Wonoter lor foe [ Ounn, a ktaA rfhlftga. 




Gateway. The gatehouses or gateways of the Middle 
Ages are often larpe and imposing structures ; they ware 
erected over the prin- 
cipal entrances of the 
precincts of religious 
watjiMuTiniA iit:^ col- 
leges, &c., and aome- 
times also of the court* 
of houses, as well as 
oastles and other for- 
tifications. In mili- 
tary edifices the en- 
trance usually con aist 8 
of a single archway, 
large enough to ad- 
mit carriages, with a 
strong door, and port- 
mM® at each end, 
and a vaulted ceiling 
piaroed with holes 
through which mis- 
siles oonld be <wst 
upon an enemy : the 
odas of the gateway 
are generally flanked 
with Urge projecting 
towers pierced with 
loopholes, end the up- 
per part terminates 
with a aeries of pweii- 
mlation* and battle- 
merited paropd. In 
dril edifices there is 
much greater diversity in the forms and arohiteotaral ar- 
rangements of gatehouses : sometimes they resemble plain 
square towers of rather low proportions, with a single turret 
imntemiug & staircase, or with a turret at esoh of the front 
septa, and occasionally at all the four angles: but in 
4m ease those on the front me generally Urn lamest and 
tfee meet ornamental.; sometimes they are extended to a 
tetefrfemMfl teeadth, as at Battle Abbey, Sussex, and the 
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College, Maidetune, Sent ; and sometimes they ere plain 
buildings -without any particular architectural character. 
The entrance most commonly consists of a large archway 
for horses and carriages, and a smaller one by the side 
of it for foot passengers, with strong doors at one or 
both ends. The ceiling is commonly vaulted, and some- 
times pierced with holes like tho«e of military woiks. 
When the building is of sufficient height to allow of it, 
there is generally a. room over the archway, with one or 
more Luge windows (not unfrequenfcly an oriel window} 
next the front. The gateway s of religious establishments 
had frequently a chapel attached to them. Examples of 
ancient gateways axe to be met with in most of our cathe- 
dra} towns, bounding the close or cathedral precincts ; at 
Oxford and Cambridge, aa entrances to the colleges ; among 
the rninB of many ol our abbeys and castles, and at nume- 
rous ancient houses, as at Canterbury, (especially that 
of St. Augustine's Abbey). The city gateways are also 
not to be passed over In many towns traces, if not in 
actual buildings at least in name, can be found of the gate, 
e.g. Bishopagate, Aldmgate, Ac., in London, end in other 
places, .North gate, Southgate, Littlegate, &c. 

Girder, a mam beam which sustains the joists of a door 
when the distance between the walla renders it necessary 
to give them additional support. 

Gluing. During the Middle Ages the use of coloured 
glass in windows was Almost universal [See Stained 
GlaaS] The nae of Quarries, i.e. diamond-shaped pieces 
of glass, with a pattern of a flower or some device lightly 
burnt upon it, were common at the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, and daring the fifteenth. It ie not 
till very late work that we find any geometrical patterns 
produced by the mere arrangement of the leadwore round 
plain glass. In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
very effective patterns are produced by the leading only. 

43aaonuxTxxs- Bee illastia* Gaoxxmcixt Brims* Bee 

tfxrne to Brae*. 8i«pt. 

Qmsm .award used by Wfl- Gkoanrnnur. Tsicsax, Bee 

Ham War paster for the wags Truetty. 

(risdoamy, Gnoume®4G*ixti~ Aw&afc. 

0*raa<Pz4 ShAMi. aemrfer Qbyioal or Hinge- 
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tiNAift AxefciUeL&re. Ibis term mu originally applied 
to the medteval styles at the time of the Renaissance of 
the Pena oidem: some wry it was first given by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, bat it is now believed to be older than his 
time. In any ease it was given as a term of reproach 
and contempt at a time when it was also the festoon to 
write Latin, and to expect it to beoome the universal 
language. But the different nations of modem Europe 
have retained their respective Languages in spite of the 
efforts of the pedants -of the sixteenth century, and have 
now generally returned to their national styles of archi- 
tecture also. Hie one semis to fallow naturally from the 
other: if the Roman language oould neither be preserved 
everywhere, nor effectually revived, so also the permanent 
establishment of the Roman architecture was not to be 
expected. The marvel is that modem Europe submitted 
■» nog to itp trammels. 

fe nln The angle formed by an intersection of vaults. 
Host of the vaulted ceilings of the buildings of the Middle 
Ages are groined, and therefore called gt oined vaults, or 
SfWMf Ccdiiujt. During the early part of the Norman 
style the groins were left perfectly plain, but afterwards 
they were i n variably covered with ribs. 

Grotesque, a name given to the light and fanciful 
ornaments used by the ancients in the decoration of the 
mils and soma of the subordinate parts of their build- 
ing: up called from their having been long buried, the 
Italians calling any subterranean apartment by the name of 
Grotto. This hind of ornament is also called Arabesque, 
and the Spanish writers call it Pluteresqne. A very simi- 
lar hind of decoration is found in Arabian architecture ; 
it was also used extensively about the period of the Re- 
naksance. This name is also applied to the omamente 
Commonly used in grottoes m the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, made to resemble mesa or stalactites, or 
the dripping of water. 


The maht beam mp- 
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Qiw infl t ab le i t o n as , the projeoting course of stones In 
a vail, immediately above the sur&oe of the ground ; now 
called the plinth. 

(htiUouhe, an. ornament need in Classical architecture, 
formed by two or more 
intertwining handa. The 
term is adopted from the 
French. 



GuttfB, email ornaments resembling drops, used in the 
Doric entablature on the under side 
of the nm tales of the cornice, and be- 
neath the tmnia of the architrave, under 
the triglyphs. 


Hall The chief apartment in a medieval house, a 
monastery, or a college, where meals were had. In the 
large mediaval houses it also served for other purpose*. 
Justice was administered there, entertainments given, and 
at night oftentimes the floor was strewed with rashes, 
and many of the servants slept there. [See Domestic 
ArckiUetvr*, Fireplace, $0.] 

Halpaoe, or HsJfpaoe (probably Fr. Haute-pace), a raised 
flow in a bay window, Wore a fireplace, or in irimilnr 
situations: the floors in such plaoes are often a step higher 
tlum the Test in old English houses : the dais in a hall*, 
also a raised stage or platform, and a landing in a flight 
of stairs. [See Footpace and Dow.] 
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• beam very frequently uaadin the 

of Gkitirio roo lb to strengthen the framing sad 
i diminish the lataal pressure that falls upon the walla. 
Each principal has two hammer-beams, which occupy the 
situation of a tie-beam, and in some 
degree serve the same purpose, but 
Hot do not extend across the whole 
width of the roof, as o, a. The 
ends of hammer-beams are often 
ornamented with heads, shields, or 
foliage, and apmetimee with figures ; 
those of the roof of Westminster 
Hall are carved with large angels 
holding shields; sometimes there 
are pendants under them, as at the 
halls of Eltham Palace, and Christ 
Church, Oxford, ftc. 

Barring-bone Work, masonry in which the stones are 
laid aslant instead of 
being bedded flat; 
it is very commonly 
found in rough wall- 
ing, and occasionally, 
m the Norman style, 
in ashlar work. 

Square tiles are some- 
times arranged in the 
same fashion, espe- 
cially in the backs 
<rf fireplaces, e.g. at 
Oorfe Castle. This 

r is not to be relied upon as evidence of the date 
g, though it is frequently of the eleventh oen- 
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tury. It u BtRnetameS found introduced in the walls m 
bends* apparently for ornament, hut it has often been 
manifestly adopted for convenience, in order to enable the 
workmen to level off the work at each course, which 
could not well be 
done in any other 
way with stones of 
irregular shapes and 
sixes ; in herring* 
bone work, by vary- 
ing the inclination 
of the stones, it is 
easy to preserve a level. The interior, or backing, of 
Roman walls, is often of irregular herring-bone work, 
formed thiB way. 

Horse, (1.) a portcullis, bo called from its resemblance 
to a framework termed hereia, fashioned like a harrow, 
whereon lighted candles were placed on the obsequies of 
distinguished, persons. The entrance gateways of many 
castles were defended by t-n o portcullises, as at 'Warwick 
Castle, where one of them is at this time lowered every 
night, for greater security. (2.) Also a frame set over the 
coffin of a person deceased, and covered with a pall; it 
was usually of light woodwork, and appears in many 
instances to have been part of the fhrnitnre of the oh u rob, 
to be used when occasion requin d There is a brass 
frame of a similar kind 
over the effigy of Richard, 

Earl of Warwick, in the 
Beauchamp Chapel at 
Warwick, which is called 
a Keru in the contract for 
the tomb; them is also one of iron over an ancient tomb 
in Bedell Ohnroh, Yorkshire, 

Hinge, the joints on which doors, gates, Ac., turn 
Boring the Middle Ages, even at an early period, they 
were frequently made very conspicuous, and were orna- 
mented with scrolls : several of the illuminatJona of Ced- 
0100*1 metrical Panphrase of Scripture History, which ie 
Considered to hove been written soon after the year 1000, 
exhibit dean with ornamental hinges, and another fa re- 
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The external angle formed by the meeting of 
the eloping aides of a roof, which 
hare their wall-plates running in 
different directions: thus, when 
a roof has the end sloped back, 
instead of finishing with a gable, 
the pieces of timber m these an- 
gles are called hip-rafters, and 
the tiles with which they am 
covered are called hip-tiles. The 
internal angles formed by the 
meeting of the sides are termed 

the fttmys, whether the latter be horizontal or sloping, 
and the piece of timber that supports a sloping valley is 
termed the Fatty Rafter. 

Hip-Knob : apinnucle, fluid, or other 
similar ornament, placed on the top of 
the hips of a roof, or on the point of 
a gable. On ecclesiastical edifices, pre- 
vious to the Reformation, crosses were 
usually fixed in these situations, but 
on other buildings ornaments of vari- 
ous kinds were nstd; when applied to 
gables with barge-boards, the lower 
part of the hip-knob frequently ter- 
minated in a pendant. They are, how- 
ever, rather, characteristic of sixteenth 
and seventeenth century work. 

The Holy-water Stone, or Stock, 
was the stone basin fra holding the hdy water placed 
near the entrances of ohurchea, so that each person as 
he came in or went out might sprinkle himself with it. 
They am generally of very plain workmanship, though 
amnotirara they have a si m p l e moulding caned maud 
them. [See £<«?.] 
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* Heur-glaaa BfszuL A "bracket or frame of iron for 
froeivi ng the h<mr-gla*s, "which 
waa ofbra placed pear the pul- 
pit, subsequent to the Reforma- 
tion, and especially during the 
Commonwealth.. Specimens aru 
not unfrequently met with iu 
country churches, as at Wolver- 
cot and Berkley, Oxfordshire, 
end Leigh Church, Kent 'Ihey 
are cornmnn in. some districts, 
but rare in other*. 

Hoard, Hoard, Hoarding, 
board mg used for protection : it 
is a term in common use in Lan- 
des for the boarding round a 
acribSdmglQ keep off the people 
from the woikmen. It is also a term in military archi- 
tecture for the wooden gallery, protected by boarding in 
front, which wm thrown out from the surface cf the wall 
hi time of war, to enable the defenders to protect the foot 
of the wall There are sometimes corbels provided f r 
them, more frequently put-log holes in the wall only, in 
&MWI work as well aa MedimvaL 



Image, this term was formerly applied to paintings 
M well aa statues. and a aoulptor, and sometimes also 
a painter, was called an Imageour. Both sculpture and 
painting were extensively employed in the architecture 
of the Hiddle Ages, especially iu churches ; and although 
Bneh was destroyed and more injured in this country 
at the Reformation, a conaMerable quantity still remains. 
Example* of sculpture are too numerous to require to be 

lag caraloefeming upper part 
ot the dwlngid a door, above 
the anhitmv*. 

Hvpociurr, the Wting- floes, 
Oa. beneath the floor* at tba 
beth-oheraberslnBomentunuM. 
Hyveonv, war ■ubtermnsati 
a sum oonstraetioaL 

js&sgz&ss* toresfi 

Bwmxwm (<3r.h pro**- Ctadeai admans. 


fioosuro, a tabernacle arnlobe 
forseutne. 

Botxl, Kmetfanee mad In the 
** np a oAtaberneelai for image*. 

Sbtob, a ehect or looker la 
*®eh •sored utensils were 


the nook or 



pointed oat. The image el the 'Virgin md Child (as at 
Xing 's Sutton) was 
the most frequent, 
though of coarse the 
greater number have 
been destroyed, An- 
cient paintings exist 
in various churches, 
hot most of them 
are in a mutilated 
condition. The sta- 
tues in the inodes of 
buildings were pro- 
bably often painted 
to imitate life, the 
costume being paint- 
ed and gilded very 
brightly. 

Impost (Lai. 7m- 
postftu), the hori- 
zontal mouldings or 
capitals an iks Up of 
a pilaster. pillar, or pier, or corbel, from which an axon 
gf pmgM | in Classical architecture the Ainu varies in 
the several orders; 
sometimes the en- 
tablature of an or- 
der serves for the 
impost of an arch. 

In IfeduBval ar- 
chitecture the im- 
posts wn accord- 
ing to the style; 
an pillars and the 
■nail shafts in the 
j smbs of doorway*, 
windows, Ac., they 
are usually com- 
plete npMi, and 
will therefore he 
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fond described under that bead. When shafts on used 
m the J&mta of archways, it is very usual in the Nonnas 
style for the sheens of the capitals to be cantoned through 
the whole suite of mouldings, and it is Mmotunea coined 
nkmg the walls u a string; this arrangement also is oo- 
oeawoaHy used in the Early English. Is the Decorated 
and Perpendicular styles it is not common to find any 
impost-mouldings in the jambs of archways, except the 
capitals of the small shafts. 


Indeed or Engraved Blahs: stone or alabaster slabs, 
with figures engraved on them, used as sepulchral me- 
morials. It would be difficult to attribute confidently the 
priority of date to the use of these memorials, or to that 
of sepulchral brames, and it is most probable that both 
wen introduced about the rame period, namely, in the 
g riddle «f the thirteenth century, that both were the 
veefta of the same artificers, and used indifferently as 
suited the taste or fortune of individuals; the sepulchral 
braes being, as it would appear, the more costly, as well 
■ mono durable memorial. In En gland, incised dabs do 
not appear ever to have existed in great number, the pre- 
valaat fashion being to use the braes, shaped to the form 
of the figure, and imbedded in a cavity in the slab, 
whwehy the aott of the tomb was much iestfaaa that of 
the Planish brasses, which usually were formed of large 
sho-ta ef metal, covering the entire surface of the slab. 
In Prance brasses are vesy rare, in many districts quite un- 
known; but the iarised slate of stone, marble or ilsbaster 
am often very flue, much finer than any known in England. 


Inn, cr Hostel. These terns were formerly employed 
m synanymaas with any boose used as a lodging-noma^ 
md nod oanftned to taverns -es at present For example, 
«b inns or halls whiab am so numerous la Oxford and 
Cambridge, before the erection of collages, wens needy 
ter the rabdara, sutyoot to eertaia xcgn- 
the lous of eoaxt |n loaha woe of a daw 
dyrafler fiy the mb of tea law - stud en ts. Tbseowjte 
mMrihg bi Smae bid towns, buddings of afioridorable 
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antiquity originally baSt for public hum, pnd some of 
them are etilliieed for that propose, though for the snort 
part they have been conodenbly altered, u at Rochester, 
Salisbury, Glastonbury, Sherborne, Malmesbury, father- 
inghsy, Ludlow, Grantham, Tork. 

InterooLnmmntinn , the clear apace between two co- 
lumns* it varies considerably in width, and from its 
proportions the porticoes of the ancients are divided into 
the following orders: pymottyU* in which the intar- 
eohmmiation is equal to one diameter and a half of the 
shaft of the column ; tytij/lo, in which the inten»lamni- 
ation is equal to two diameters ; nuty ie, two and a quar- 
ter diameters ; duutyU, three diameters; arceostyh, four 
diameters. 


Ironwork. Of the ironwork of the Middle Ages, con- 
nected with architecture, we have not 
very numerous specimens remaining 
in thin country, although sufficient to 
shew the caw that was bestowed upon 
it: some of the earliest and most orna- 
mental kind is exhibited in the hinges 
and scrollwork on doors, illustrations 
of which will be found described under 
Sing* and ServU. In the making ot' 
these, considerable skill as well as 
elegance is displayed, and the junc- 
tions of the subordinate branches of 
the patterns with the larger stems are 
foamed with the greatest neatness and 
precision ; the minute am aments also 
which are frequently introduced on 
them, such os animals' heads, leaves, 
flowers, As., am often finished with 
mow earn and accuracy than might be 
expected in such materials ; the Asads of the jwh3j (vide 
1— d) assume a great variety of forms, i 
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like « (pike, others retarded, othera flat. The Hmib* 
abd ifoochert on doors are also- made ornamental. The 
farmer, especially 'when of simple character, are uraaliy in 
the dupe of rings with a spindle going through the centre 
of a circular escutcheon, but. sometimes they are of other 
forms. Those of Early English and Decorated date are 
almost always rings, and they hare seldom any, ornament 
about them beyond occasion ally a few spiral lines arising 
from their being m ida of a square bar of iron twisted, and 
sometimes a small flower or animal’s head on each aide 
of the end of the spindle to keep them in their places ; 
when not mode in the form of rings, the 
handles arc ornamented in various wayB, 
frequently with minute patterns of tra- 
cery. The EwutcJmn* are occasionally 
made with a projecting boss or umbo in 
the centre, and sometimes have a few 
branches of foliage under them, but they 
era more usually ornamented with minute 
tracery, or with holes pierced through 
them in various patterns. Sometimes the t 
whole escutcheon is out into leaves: the 
end rf the spindle is not nnfrequently 
/Mined into a head. Besides these handles, others in the 



form of a bow are also 
used ; they are fre- 
quently, if not usually, 
w«A» angular, are 
placed upright on the 
doors ; sometimes Ahey 
are fixed, but arc often er 
made to turn in a 
eye or staple at each 
epd. The pendant han- 
dles are in general suf- 
flri en fly ponderous to 
fat Knoeksiq, and 
tilAywrau evidently often 
frtaflfl to be used as 
l*«^fortbere ii alarge- 
ft*** nail feed k the 
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door for them to strike upon ; but sometimes the knocker 
is distinct from, the handle* and is made equally, if not 
more ornamental. In the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, £i vrtktr* partake very much of the form of a ham- 
mer; are frequently fixed on an ornamental escutcheon* 
and usually strike upon a large-headed nail. Lodi, espe- 
cially 'when placed on ’the outside of duora, are very com- 
monly ornamented with patterns of tracery* and studs 
formed by the heads of nails, and sometimes also with 
small mouldings; when placed on the inside of the doors 
there are frequently enriched escutcheons over the key. 
holes, which are often in the form of shields. 

Throughout the period in which Gothic architecture 
flourished, the appearance of the ironwork that was ex- 
posed to view seems to have been duly regarded, and in 
enriched buildings usually to have been made proportion- 
ably ornamental : the heads of the stancheons in windows, 
and in the openings of screens, are often enriched with 
flowers or other decorations. Monuments are not unfre- 



quently surrounded with iron railings, in (he details of 
which the characteristics of the style of architecture 
which prevailed at the period of their erection are to be 
deteoted. Several ancient doort of iron al»o remain, ooo- 
ristiug of small flat bus crossing each other, and riveted 
together after the fashion of ynJZss. One of the meet 
elaborate speaunens of the ironwork of the Middle i» 


4m ttofeof Edward IV. P in St Gauge's Chhpol, Winder ; 
it oosmtats of rich open tomnnA, with a variety of but- 
♦tnw, phsaolw, crockets, tabernacles, tracery, and other 
Mnaunia, which are introduced in great profusion. £8ee 
J ft w dUWsw , Stag*, and NoU-food.'] 

Jamb (Fr.), (he aide of a window, door, chimney, Ac. 

JflM, or Tree of Jesse, a representation of (he gene- 
alogy of Christ, in which the different persona forming the 
Aiiftfnt an on scrolls of foliage branching out of 

each other, intended to represent a tree; it was by no 
means an uncommon subject for sculpture, painting, and 
emhnridoy. At Dorchester Church, Oxfordshire, it is 
curiously formed in the stonework of one of the oh&noel 
windows; at Christ Church, Hampshire, and in the chapel 
of AD Boole* College, Oxford, it is out in stone on the 
mdoa of the ahar; it is often made the subject of the 
in an eastern window. It was likewise 
wrought into a branched candlestick, thence called a Jesse, 
act an unusual piece of furniture in ancient churches. 

Jfltiae (Ft.), or Jutty, a part of a building that projects 
beyond the rest, and overbangs the wall below, as the 
upper stoics of timber houses, bay windows penthouses, 
small turrets at the oomen, Ac. (2.) Also used as a pier 
injecting into the water. 

A term peculiar to masons, who use it in 
vamose senses relating to the 
fitting of stones together; al- 
most every sort of jointing, in 
which one pieoe of stone is let 
or fitted into another, is culled 
a joggle; whet a carpenter would call a rebate is also 
a joggle in stone. 
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twsueup, masonry In which 
* i oo ui— an at aqoal thick- 
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jAwa-necs, an ancient torn 
In axwBitrT .somewhat obscure, 

bat pUb applied to chats 
—ill homs u a roof. 

JcttDMUun Boot, » roof the 
end of which is halHouad into 
a shape fntamsdlstB be tween 
a cabled and chip. 
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Joist! Bie rttforstioee between the' stones or Imcfa in 
aumbry and brickwork are called joints. A straight joint 
shews on addition mode to the work after it was complete 

loilta (Fr.), the horizontal timbers in a floor, on which 
{be flooring is laid : also the small timbers which sustain 
a, ceiling. In floors constructed without ‘girder® there 
ts usually but one thickness of joufe, to the underside of 
which the ceiling is attached, but when girders are used 
they are often double, (the upper row carrying the floor- 
ing,' and the lower the ceiling,) with a series of larger 
timbers between them, called binding joist* ; when this 
kind of construction is used the upper joists are mHwI 
bridging 

Jobe, the Rood-loft, or gallery, over the entrance into 
the choir, is (Ailed in France and sometimes in England 
the Inb4, from the words, Jube, Damns, bene&uere, which 
were pronounced from it immediately before certain les- 
sons in the Soman Catholic service, which were sometimes 
chanted from this gallery, when the dean, abbot, or other 
superior of the choir, gave his benediction ; a oustom still 
continued In some of the foreign churches, as at BayenX 
Cathedral. This name was also applied to the Jabo for 
the some reason. 

Esy-ftone, the central stone, or ronssoir, at the top of 
an arch ; the last which is planed in its position to com- 
plete the cone traction of an arch. The Bosses in vaulted 
callings are sometimes called Keys. See Voustoir. 

Xillttse, also Cullia, Coulisse (Fr.), a gutter, groove, or 
channel; when 00 the term Fort-coulisse or Port-oulKe, 
a gate eliding down in a groove. This term is in some 
districts corruptly applied to a hipped roof by country 
carpenters, who speak of a attested or t&lMgetl roof. 
4 dormer window is also sometimes called a UOem «r 
ev&idge window. 
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i iridarar of a roof, stealing 

«n& reaching nyte tha ridge; tt la often 
frlwM Imp kb octagonal column with capital nd bsne, 
fgq| ww^H strata or bmoea, vhidi an mnully slightly 
■MIL ftuyarirrig from it shove the capital to Mine of {ha 
4kliaU [for illustration, oee &*/!] 

-Btohim Although In the Bayou Tapestry the oobk- 
$Ag » diewsi ■* tubing plane in the open air, still thert u 
so d«mbt that from the earliest Norman times there vaa 
a «ha>uho a nit large houses set apart for the kitchen* lk 
i* mentioned by Neoharn, and some of the Luge f 
which we .find remaining in twalflfch.-oentury ] 

vere no doubt employed far this purpose. Jn the 1 

Ages tho kitchen became an important building in all 
cables, monasteries, and large houses; often it was 4 
bgftffag almost detached from the main structure, such 
ip at Glastonbury or Stanton Harcourt. Its usual posi- 
tion area at the end of the hall, with an entrance to it by 
a abort passage from the screens; the buttery and pantry 
Lly on the two sides of the passage, la fact 
which we still find in many of the collegiate 
_ 1 of the Universities is the usual plan which waft 
Tin the Kiddle Ages in all large establishments, 
j a term used in some parts of the west of Eng- 
for the return of the dripstone at the spring of the 
sack, (2.) Also a crooked piece of noodor Iran Azmi in 
the ilttte of a corbel under the ends of a beam. 

Iflbtifaa, properly the standard hearing the cross of 
Copstenktee, »lt is odlled, and not the eras Itself. This 
oofldsts of the eombutatioa of the two Greek initial tot ten 
<ff the mono of CHJUsr, Ip, In the Gataeamba it n tre- 
OmfcntW found, and continued in the pastern Chunk. In 
tel Wenteru Chumh it seems to have brim eventually w»- 

Greek itjiuals of 

Tof iHxon (Jews). 
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IwoftBr, «r Leqnnar, a teOxng, and also romfetanes used 
for panels n coders in ceflingu, or in the soffit* of oor- 
doe*, &o. 

' XfldptihasaL a ohapel dedicated to the Blessed Turin, 
called Oar Lady} which waa attached to large churches. 
It was usually placed eastward of the high attar, often 
forming a projection from the main building. 


Lantern, in Italian 
or modem architec- 
ture a small structure 
on the top of a dome, 
or in other similar 
situations, for the pur- 
powofadndtting^ghi, 

promoting ventilation, 
or for ornament, of 
which those on the 
top of St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral, and the Rad- 
diflfe Library at Ox- 
ford, may be referred 
to bb Pallsdian ex- 


amples. In Gothic ar- 
chitecture the term » 
implied to lowru on 
the roofs of halls, &c., 
bat it usually signi- 
fies a tower which has 
the whole height, or a 
coofrfdmiMe portion ot 
the interior, open to 

and k lhrhte^fby an 



upper tier of win- 
dows: lantern-towers 


Kirov, Kxo>. Khopps, a bunch 
rf.lwm g down iormings 
boss; ortho on » capita. 


fl rijWfriri 


lunar . o Urm appljod wana- 
-tiaM to mo farm of u ant, 
on A MpeafoUy to that »oi- 

dow*. 



oftidskaaiaa* mhan ova-' the centre tirtrcfeea, 

as atJXozk Minster, fEIyi^thedruI, do. Hm>wd 6 turns 
h also gi^en to the light open erection* often platted on 
the tajpa^f towers, u at_Bogfan, -Lmoolnahi^B, end Lowick, 
Iffoetmamptomhire ; these sometimes have spire* ririfog 
from them, hut in snob cases they an left perforated with 
w farfuMs, oat fit Miehtel V Church, Coma try. 

LoxUmet it* Merit occur in the churchyards an the 
Continent, chiefly in Poitou; they vers simply pillars 
with a place for a light on the top, nmllei 1 to small tight- 
houses, and it is not improbable that something of the 
kind was adopted m the early Roman cemeteries. Borne 
of tiie Irish round towers have been supposed to be of this 
nature. 


wo* Usually a lavatory 
in, the eloistem of mo- 
nastic establishments, 
at which the inmates 
washed their hands 
and faces, also the sur- 
plices and other vest- 
ments; tome of these 
still remain, as at 
Gloucester aad Wor- 
cester. Tm name w 
also given to the pis- 
sum, In the south of 
Germany the lavatory 
is- an important fra- 
tore resembling a bap- 
tistery; it is a sepa- 
rate chamber, square 
m eetHgowd, standing 
111 side of the 


fWMtor-eoutt with « 
M **fc* or 


cisteni or trough to wash in. There 



****** n5ddla,and water-troughs ft r wwfrf hgst, 

9ttA^r^sm£^lt£ 




■' JIM ttn fpHA £&$. spelt Lsten, Lattin,' La tun), % mixed 
teetal resembling bmas, but apparently net donuderedihc 
nme t for Lydgate, in bis 44 B«e ef TroVc/* uses the ex^ 
oa 11 of hroeae, of eoper, sod la toe/' In the will of 
j YIL this kind of metal is spoken of as capper, “iy 
i name it is directed to be used about his tomb, but 
in other ancient documents it is almost invariably nailed 
latten, as in the contract for the tomb of Richard, Bari, of 
Warwick; the monumental brasses so common in ouf 
churches axe referred to as being of latten* If q rules eon 
be hud down for its exact composition, as it varies in 
different examples which have been tested; 


Leaves, a term formerly applied to window-shuttere, 
the tolding-doors of closets, &o. ( especially to thoee of 
the almerias and the repositories of roliquee, formerly 
so numerous in churches; some pieces of sacred soolp^ 
tore and paintings also were protected by light folding* 
doors dr leaves, particularly those over altars, and the 
insides of the leaves themselves were often painted, so 
that when tumedrback they formed part of the general 
subject. These are usually called Diptychs or Triptych*, 
according to the number of the folds. The 'term is occa- 
sionally applied to the folding-doors of buildings. 


Lectern or Lettera (Xat, Lego), the desk or stand cm 
which the larger books used in thr services of the Roman 
Catholic Church are placed. In this country they are usu- 
ally employed to hold the Bible only. The principal lec- 
tern stood in the middle Of the choir, but there were some- 
times others in different places. They were oocanonally 
made of stone or marble, and fixed, but were usually of 


LttnBMS (Ft. La teredos), a 
■erasa aitha back at a seat be- 
hind «n illu , 

r i 1 < "T T * (FrJ, the coron*. 

Iiiinavuin or a wthdov, 
Jh* thin nU tmaeofty placed 
wW She fill of * window on 

|aw co. 9* affe/aB. 

^ssssssssr 


Lxdsxb, a Urge tint sfa^e 
snub as is freonsuOy MA over 
a tomb, tbs Some of the borl- 
MaqUl timbers aearf^fiUng 
•xc celled lodgan. 

Lsvecki ,api d jecting nxtf over 
* Aoor, the hum uftnmhis 
(Old Eu.) mImih. 

Imwm, * maeUaa fw rearing 
Uye stones by means a »w- 



woeBwrttiam, «4 torehhb i 
with <x*tiy h*a$* 
iftgs anMfenri 
fe to mu loan. 

H M to faftBg* 
fegs.af the altar. 
AtfefetHngU na 

•f Decorated date ; 
it h made with a 
desk far ifcook on 
ftrar dibvied k 
man praamantnd 
than any of the 
others; toy a*> 
mtfy made with 
" issttaddn 


to ofte n ertw fod 


ou». She aped- 
toatfef brans lee- 
tau an not so 
guanoaa *» those 
ef wood. h.oom- 
i Am for bnu 


which h mm* 
toes given to 
tit eta af word, is 
that of mug^OT 
peUoan with the 
irin^s expanded tm 
mm the book* 
bat they are ei» 
hfcm made with 
t» to duping 
*Hm, or desks, iar 



; a room or «jjto of xeoma attached to eollngiata 
ttaeft«ato mtablUmmnta fur the heading <4 the b&oka. 
p^asee remain* of tha fitting* ftmto than it i* p»- 
i#rtofa*to and rtHapamnd wen kept tatoat*. 
“rwfflrto boto m eenardlyratiaaed r* “ 
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oil chests, bilt With a hasp which shuts into it to reoetve 
the bolt Ingenious contrivances were sometimes resorted 
to in older to add to the security of lockB ; a door on the 
tower staircase at Snodland Church, Kent, has a lock the 
principal keyhole of which is covered by a plate of iron 
shutting ores- it as a hasp, which is secured by a second 
key. In the sixteenth century they were frequently very 
elaborate and complicated pieces of mechanism, and when 
fixed on ornamental works were often very conspicuous. 
In addition to these kinds, pt id-lock* or hang-locks were 
also frequently used. [See further illustrations under 
Zhmuwnt.] 

Locker, a small closet or cupboard frequently found in 
churches, especially on the north 
udfrof-the sites ot altars; they 
are now usually open, but were 
formerly closed with doors, and 
were need to contain the sicred 
vessels, relies, and other valu- 
ables belonging to the church. 

The locker is usually considered 
to be smaller than the Aumbry, 
but the terms are frequently 
need synonymously. 

Loft, a room in the roof of 
a building; a guile ry or small 
chamber, raised within a larger apartment, or in a church, 
ae a music. loft, a ringing-loft, a rood-loft, &c. 



Loop-hole, Loop, Loup, nar- 
row openings, need in the 
fortifications of the Middle 
Ages, through which arrows 
and other missiles might be 
discharged, upon assailants, 
lienee tsflri Bah&tfaria or 
JAaUstsna ,* they were most 
especially placed w situations 
to command the approaches, 



Loobbato, In DUUMasy, c, ooane of bond-stone. 
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And sometimes were introduced in the merlons of 1 the 
battlements. These apertures seem to have come into use 
m the thirteenth century. They are occasionally in the 
form of a cross ; and of this last- mentioned shape they are 
sometimes found as ornaments in the battlements ot eccle- 
siastical buildings. 

Long-and-Short Work, a kind of 
masonry -considered by many as a 
mark of the eleventh -century work, 
though it ocoutb jn later limes, It 
consists of the quoins being placed 
alternately flat and upright, the 
main wall being of rubble masonry. 

The illustration Bhews its charao- 
ter, and others will be found under 
Saxon, 

Louvre (Fr. Z* Ouverture), a tur- 
ret, or small lantern, placed ou the 
roofs of an- 
cient halls, 
kitchens, &c., 
to allow of 
the escape of 

smoke, or to promote ventilation; 
originally they were entirely open 
at the sides, or closed only with 
narrow hoards, placed horizontally 
and sloping, and at a little distance 
apart, so as to exclude rain end 
snow without impeding the pas- 
sage of the smoke. When, as was 
formerly by no means uncommon, 
fires were made on open hearths, 
without flues for the conveyance 
of the smoke, louvres were indis- 
pensable, and when not required 
for use they were very frequently 

Looau, s term applied in | versd spaos of which one or 
Italic architecture to any co- | more Bides are open to the sue. 



Linmln Loltsft OibtL 
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erected for ornament, but in the latter oasa were usually 
elasud, and many which once were open have been glazed 
Fti later tunes; examples may be seen still on some of 
the college halls at Oxford and Cambridge, Similar in 
structure to lanterns, they were used only for allowing 
the smoke to escape (whence the name F*m«r«U was 
applied), while the lantern was especially for admitting 
light. 

Low-tide Windows, a peculiar opening or window, usu- 
ally ou the south side of the chancel and hwer than the 
other windows, for the purpose of affording communica- 
tion between a person on the outside and a priest within. 
The beat explanation is that they were for lepers, or for 
any one so afflicted as to be inconvenient for him to join 
the congregation, though several theories have been put 
forward; one, viz. that a light might be seen burning, 
suggested the name of Lychnoscope. Host examples have 
traces of being dosed by a shutter. 

Machicolations, and Machicoulis (Fr.), openings formed 
for the purpose of defence at the 
tops of castles and fortifications, 
by setting the parapet out os 
corbels, so as to project beyond 
the face of the wall, the in- 
tervals between the corbels 
being left open to allow of mis- 
being thrown down ou the 
heads of assailants; they are 
more especially found over the 
gateways and entrances, but are 
also common in other ritual ions. 

They took the place of the Ifourdt of an earlier period. 
Panpets are sometimes set out on projecting corbels, so as 
to have a similar appearance when there are no machico- 
lations behind them. [See also illustration given under 
Jlvre.] 



• Lames* = Larmier. 

Losau3B.tfoui.DiBO. Bee 
Moulding. 

■ Leman, a dormer or guret 
window. 


Lunra-BOASos (iq. Louvre* 
boards), the series of sloping 
boards In unglued windows to 
k«p oat the w nther; often 
seen In tower-windows. 
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Mask, or Notch-head, a hind of eo-bel, the shadow of 
which bean a close resemblance 
to that of the human face; it is 
common in soma districts in work 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, and is usually carved 
under the eaves bb a corbel-table. 

[See illustration from Stan wick, 

North ants.] A good example oc- 
cun in Portsmouth Church, when' 
it is mixed with the tooth- orna- 
ment. It is a favourite ornament 
in Northamptonshire in the cor- 
nices of the tower under a broach 
apire, and under the parapet of 
the chancel; but it is by no 
means confined to any particular 
district. fc*n»T 

Member, a moulding; as a cornice of five members, 
a base of tliree members. The term is also Bometimes 
applied to the subordinate ports of a building. 

Metal-work. Besides Iron irori, the Kiddle Ages have 
left to ii* BGvernl examples of the great skill of worke-s in 
gold and silver, as well as in brass and less costly metal. 
[See iilu-tration under Chalice, Paten, Pj/r, &c.J 

Metope, or MctopBe (Gr.), the space between the tri- 
glypha in the iriezo of the Done order: in Borne of 

Uizlx.es, Coif de. Boo illos- embrasures. See Battlement, 
tntioxiB to Bra**- Mi. hob, the plwn snrface be. 

Maixiple, part at the priest’s tween the channels of a to. 
dress. Hee illustrations to Brass. glyph. 

Msmbk, the parsonage hooBej Mebtliho, Mabtli*, ydlkiw 
ofaiefly a north-country word. metal, brass. Beefed ornaments 

Uamtli. teek, i.q- mantel- or utensils are described aa made 

piece oxer a fireplace, thereof; in the Inventory taken 

Mauquztxy (Fr.l, a kind of at Wolverhampton, 1641, there 
maa&io or mlxid woodwork. are enumerated great basins, 

Maboxbv. See Construction censers, vessels, and two great 
of Want. oandloBtioks ol «migUlll i ,, 

Mshloh, the soil* part at an weighing 190 lbs. It is called 
embattled parapet between the > also Latin ». 
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Che Greek examples they are quite plain, and in others 
ornamented with sculpture; in 
Roman building they are usu- 
ally carved with ox-sculls, but 
sometimes wiih pateraa, shields, 
or other devices, and are rarely 
left plain According to the 
Roman meth d of working the 
Doric ord r, it is indispensable 
that the metopcB should all be 
exact squares, but in the Gre- 
cian Doric this is not necessary. 

Kin star, the church of a monastery, or one to which 
a monastery has been attached : the name is also occa- 
sionally applied to a cathedral. 

Kiaeren, the projecting bracket on the under side of 
the seats of stalls in churches ; these, where perfect, are 
fixed "with hinges bo that they may be turned up, and 
when this is done the projection of the miserere is suffi- 
cient, without actually fotmmg a seat, to afford very con- 
siderable rest to any one leaning upon it. They were 
allowed in the Roman Catholio Church as a relief to tbe 



infirm during 

Ud wiUi an- ' 

in. . bnw, ■ 1 

foliage, small figures, animals, &c., which are generally 
Tery boldly cut Examples are to be found in almost all 
churches which retain any rf the ancient stalls ; perhaps 
(lie oldest remaining is in Henry the Seventh's Chapel at 
Westminster, where there is one in the style of the 
thirteenth century. 


K. 17 U. Bunth 1 . CWO. VMbAu 



is r 

: Mitra, the line formed by the meeting of monldmgR or 
other eurf&oes, which intersect 
or intercept each other at an 
angle, as a b. 

Module (Lat), a measure of 
proportion by which the parts 
of' an ordeor or of a building 
are regulated in Classical architecture ; it has been gene- 
rally considered as the diameter, or semi 'diameter, of the 
lower end of the shaft of the column, but different archi- 
tects have taken it from different parts and subdivided it 
in various ways. [See also Minute. 

Hodillion (Fr.), projecting 
brackets under the corona of 
the Corinthian and Composite, 
and occasionally also of the Ro- 
man Ionic orders. 

Monastery, a habitation for monks, but commonly used 
for any oiher religious house: a convent, ox nunnery, or 
friary was considered only as a subdivision of the general 
term ; an abbey was a monastery governed by an abbot, 
and a priory was one governed hy a prior, in some eases 
subordinate to another house ; an alien priory was a cell 
to a fonigu monaslery. 

1. The Benedictine order. The most famous and an- 
cient order of monks followed the rule of fit. Benedict, 
and were cstablbhtd in Borne prior to the sending of 
Augustine into England by Gregory the Great. The 
Benedictines were afterwards divided into different orders, 
but their buildings were arranged on the same plan. All 
the older monasteries in England belonged to the Bene- 
dictiztes, and those were generally the largest asd most 
Wealthy. Their usual plan consists of a square cloister 

Mezzajunh (Ital.), a low in- MrNUTK. a proportionate mftft- 
termediaie storey between two sore by which the parts of the 
higher ones, — French, Entro- Classical orders are regulated; 
foie. See Storey. the sixtieth part of the lower 

M*ezo uzjxto (Ital) See diameter of the shaft of a do- 

him*. 
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with fhebmldinga grouped round it ; the nave of a cruci- 
form chuich forming one side, and this usually had aisles ; 
the transept fbnnt-d a part of the east side, with the 
chapter-house beyond, separated from the transept by 
a narrow passage called the slype : but there is no fixed 
place for the chapter- house ; it is often on one side of the 
ohoir. The refectory is usually parallel with the nave on 
the opposite side of the cloister, with store-roomB under it, 
tuad the dormitory forms the western side with a staircase 
down from it into the nave of the church for the night 
services. All the mitred abbeys in England belonged to 
the Benedictine order, and their head establishment was 
at Canterbury. 

2. The Cluniac order was founded by Odo, Abbot of 
Cluny, in 912, but wbb not introduced into England until 
1077 ; their first establishment was at Lewes, in Sussex, 
und this order was much in fashion during the last quarter 
of the eleventh century, very few being founded afler that 
time. Their plan differs glighily from the Benedictine. 

3. The Cistercian* Mere f unded by the Abbut of 
Cisteaux, in Burgundy, in 1098, and introduced into Eng- 
land in 1128, at Waverly Abbey, Surrey ; and during the 
remainder of the twelfth oentuiy they were so much in 
vogue that there were often two or three establishments 
founded in a single yeur, but after the end of that ceutniy 
the fashion again changed, and we have very few founded 
after 1200. Their plan differs considerably from the 
Benedictine : the nuve is divided into thiec parts, either 
by screens, walls, or steps, and has no aides; the choir is 
wort and the transepts also short. The other buildings 
are also arranged in u different order. 

4. The Anputman Canon* or Canons Regular, were 
canons who lived according to rule, which the secular 
canons did not Their rule differed very little practically 
from that of the Benedictines : they had a common dor- 
mitory and refectory, whilst the secular canons lived each 
jn his own house. They were introduced into England 
by Henry I., in llOfi, at Colchester, and their establish- 
ment* were very numerous, 

. A The PrmonstraUtuian order of regular c ano n s , was 
instituted by If orbert*. Archbishop of Magdeburg, and thfl 
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hdad establishment was at P fa turn Ifonutrutum or PrwnJon- 
stratam (Premontr^), in Picardy ; it was introduced into 
England in 1140, at New-house, in Lincolnshire. Their 
dreSs was white ; they were reformed Augustimans . 

6. The Carthusians were another reformed branch of 
the Benedictines, their founder was St. Bruno, of Cologne, 
and their head establishment the Grande Chartreuse, in 
the diocese of Grenoble, founded about 1080. Their 
monasteries were called Charter- houses ; their first house 
in England was at Witham, in Somersetshire, founded by 
Henry II., in 11B0, the first prior being St Hugh, after- 
wordi Bishop of Lincoln, who was brought over from the 
Grande Chartreuse by the King. Their plan is different 
from the Benedictine abbeys ; instead of having the choir 
of a large church for the monks and the nave for the 
people, they built two smaller churches, one for the monks, 
the other for the people : the Utter having become a parish 
church has often been preserved where the monastery has 
entirely disappeared, as in the case at Witham. These 
brethren lived each in a separate cottage of three rooms, 
with a small garden to it; this was called his cell; they 
were arranged round a cloister. Many of these establish- 
ments remain unaltered and are still in use in Italy 

These were the chief divisions of orders of monks, but 
there were several subordinate ones of minor importance. 

The chief Military orders were the Templars and the 
Hospitallers. The Templars were established in 11 IB, for 
the defence of the Temple at Jerusalem, and of pilgrims 
to it , the Hospitallers for that of the Hospital of St. John, 
also at Jerusalem, but after Jerusalem was abandoned by 
the Crusaders, they settled at Rhodes and afterwords at 
Malta, and their order is not quite extinct. The Tem- 
plars were suppressed in the fourteenth century, and 
their establishments were then given up to other purposes 
or destroyed. 

At a later period the Friars were more popular than 
either the Monks or the Knights, and most of the founda- 
tions of the fifteenth century are of friaries : but they had 
no estates ; their churches are generally plain, and with- 
out aides, but often large, and well calculated for p reach- 
ing, There were three principal orders ; — 
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- 1. The Dominicans, or Black Friars, called also the 
Preaching Friars, established by St Doicicic about 1170, 
first introduced into England in 1 22 1 . 

2. The Franciscans, or Grey Friars, called also Minorites, 
from their head establishment in the Umories, London. 
Instituted by St- Francis, at Assisi iu Italy, a.d. 1209, es- 
tablished in England at Canterbury in 1224. 

3. The Carmelites, or White Friars, who were driven 
out from Mount Carmel by the Saracens, in 109B; esta- 
blished in England, at Alnwick, in 1240. 

- 4. The Austin Friars, or Hermits, introduced into Eng- 
land in 1250. Their usual dresH in public wus black, 

5. Friars of the Roly Trinity, or Mat urines, established' 
for the redemption of captives; instituted by St, John de 
Matha in 1197. Their head establishment was at St. 
Uaturiue’s Chapel, Paris ; they were introduced into Eng- 
land in 1224, at Mottenden, Kent. Dress white, with red 
and blue crosses on the breuBt. 

6. Crunched or Crouched Friars, instituted at Bologna 
jn 1169, and established in England, at Colchester, in 
1244. Their dress was blue with a red cross; originally 
they carried a cross on a staff, and crouched before it. 

There were seven more orders of friars, but of less 
importance and with few establishments, and there were 
nuns of nearly all the orders of which there were monks. 

Tbe Jesuits first came into England in 1 538 ; their object 
was to crush the Reformation, and ihey were introduced 
immediately after the dissolution of the monasteries. 

Mos&ic-work (Lat. Opus Musivum), o run mental work 
formed by inlaying small pieceB, usually cubes, of glass, 

Modhtatuxe, the general die- MoNOTBEOLrro, the interco- 
tribetion, profiles, and arrange, lumnlation in the Boric order 
men t of the mouldings of an -which embraces one triglyph and 

order, a Wilding, an any arc hi* two metopes in the entablature, 
tectum) member. Mon3TBai<ice ( the glass vessel 

ftfosoKTEKAL, a circular form in which the consecrated Waftrr 
of Tctnpls, consisting of a rod or Host was placed when theoon- 
jnjjpcrtod. on columns without gre Ration wen blessed with ib 

any cell. Mohumemt. Bee Tomb, 

' MovorTTLS, an epithet applied MohyaL or Honiou. See Mul- 

■breame French writers to the Hon, 

flam of medieval architecture Momioe. See llhutratian 
wfcen they consist of a single under Tenon. 
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stone, &c. It was much used by the H/imiyn* in floors 
and on the walls of houses, and many specimens ■which 
have been discovered are exceedingly beautiful from the 
introduction of different- coloured materials, and represent 
a variety of subjects with figures of animals, or often 
simply patterns such as frets, guilloches, foliage, &c. 

In the Middle Ages this kind of work continued to be 
used in Italy and some other parts of the Continent, and 
was applied to pictures on the walla and vaults of churches 
as well as to pavements. The favourite pattern in the 
medieval pavements is called Opus Alexandrimtm ; this 
was used chiefly in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
In England it was never extensively employed, though 
used in some ports of the shrine of Edward the Confessor, 
on the tomb of Henry III., and in the paving of the choir 
at 'Westminster Abbey, and Bechet’s crown at Canterbury, 
where curiouB patterns may be Been. Mosaic- work is still 
executed with great skill by the Italians, and at a distance 
the work has all the appearance of oil-paintings. 

Mould, or Mold, the model or pattern used by workmen, 
especially by masons, as a guide in working mouldings, 
and ornonu nts : it consists of a thin board or plate of 
mersl cut to represent the exact section of the mouldings, 
&o., lo be worked from it 

Moulding, or Molding, a term applied to all the varie- 
ties of outline or contour given to tho angles of the various 
subordinate parts and features of buildings, whether pro- 
jections or cavities, Buch as cornices, capitals, bases, door 
and window jambs and heads, &c. The regular mould- 
ings of Classical architecture are the Fillet, or list ; the 
Astragal, or head; the Cyma reverse, or Ogee; the Cyma 
recta, or cyma; the Cavetto ; the Ovolo ; the Scotia, or 
trochihs ; and the Tome ; eaoh of these admits of Bomo 
variety of form, and there is considerable difference in the 
manner of working them between the Greeks and Bomans. 
[See those t enns.j The moulding in Classical architecture 
are frequently enriihed by being cut into leaves, eggs, 
and tongues, or other ornament*, and sometimes the larger 
members have running patterns of foliage carved on them 
in low relief; the upper moulding of cornices is ocaasion- 
■llv " ■*■ J with a 'ies"^ 1 ■■ 'in* 1 ’! '* hi * t ■ 
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In mediaeval architecture, the diversities in the propor- 
tions and arrangements of the mouldings are very great, 
and it is scarcely possible to do more than point out a few 
of the leading and most characteristic varieties. 

In the Norman style the plain mouldings consist simply 
of squares, rounds, and hollows, variously combined, with 
an admixture of 


splay s, and a few 
fillets. The rich 
mouldings, how- 
ever, are very 
various, one of 
the moBt marked 



Norfolk 



Scarborough (.itkdnl 


being the con- llB 

stant recurrence 
of the Zigzag or 
Chevron mould- 

lng: it has not PMbiiiD^h CnMlU. E*MErbon)u,li LiLbtflnJ 

been very clearly 

ascertained at what period this kind of decoration was 
first introduced, but it was certainly not till some con- 
siderable time after the commencement of the style ; when 
once adopted, it became more common than any other 
ornament. N series of grotesque heads placed in a hollow 


moulding, called Beak-heads, with their tongues or beakB 
lapping over a large bead or torus, was also very common. 


The Matched moulding is 
also not uncommon, am 
is found early in the style, 
as it can be out conveni- 
ently without the aid ol 
elaborate tools. 



Theotherfavouritemould- 


Ur HiU, 1 > lt>? 


ingfl of the Norman style are the Billet mouldings, both 
square and round, the Lozenge, the Nail-head, the Pellet, 
the Chain, the Cable, and the Rose, of all which illustra- 
tions are given on the plate in the next page. There may 
sIbo be mentioned the Star, the Billeted Cable , the Nebule, 
the Studded, the Indented, the SooUoped, the Fir Cone, the 
Double Cone , the Dovetail, the Embattled, the Open Heart. 
and the Antique. 
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In tiie Early English style, the plain mouldings become 
lighter, and are more boldly cat than in the Norman ; the 
varieties are not very great, and in arches, jambs of doors, 
windows, &o., they are very commonly so arranged that 
if they are circumscribed by a line drawn to touch the 
most prominent points of their contour it will be found 
to form a succession of rectangular recesses, f See illus- 
tration under Templet,] They gene- 
rally consist of alternate rounds and 
hollows, the latter very deeply out, 
and a few small fillets ; sometimes also 
splays are used: there is considerable 
Inequality in the sizes of the round 
mouldings, and the larger ones are very usually placed 
at such a distance apart as to admit of several smaller 
between them ; these large rounds have frequently one or 



more narrow fillets worked on them, 
or are brought to a sharp edge in the 
middle (as may be seen in the illus- 
trations from Stanton and Hraokley, 
under Fillet;) the smaller rounds are 
often undercut with a deep cavity on 
one side [e e), and the round and hol- 
low members constantly unite with 
each other without any parting fillet 



or angle. 

The ornamental mouldings in this 
style are not numerous, and they are 
almost invariably placed in the hollows ; 
the commonest and most characteristic 
is that which is known by the name of 
the Dog-tooth ornament , which usually 
consists of four small plain leaves united 
no as to form a pyramid, (in French, vio- 
lottos;) these ornaments axe commonly 
placed close together, and sometimes in 
series: the other enrichments consist 
ohiefly of single leaves and flowers, or 
of running patterns of the ioliage pecu- 
liar to the style. [See illustrations under 
Doorway, Zboth- ornament, &c.] 
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The plain mouldings in the Decorated style ore more 
diversified than in the Early English, though in large suites 
rounds and hollows continue for the most part to prevail; 
the hollows are often very deeply cut, hut in many instances, 
especially towards the end of the style, they become shal- 
lower and broader; ovolos ore not very uncommon and ogees 
ore frequent; splays also 
are often used, either by 
themselves or with other 
mouldings; fillets placed 
upon larger members are 1 
abundant, especially in the 
early part of the style, and 
around monldin g called the 
Boll moulding (or ScroU- 
j moulding"), like a roll of 
parchment, with a sharp 

projecting edge on it, aris- iw udu«ui,o» 

ing from one half being formed from a smaller curve than 
the other, is frequently used, and is characteristic of Deco- 
rated woik; when used horizontally the larger curve is 
placed uppermost : there ib also another moulding, convex 
in the middle and concave at each exti ent- 
ity, which, though sometimes found in the 
Perpendicular style, may be considered as 
generally churactenatio of the Decorated. 

Fillets ore very frequently used to sepa- 
rate other members, but the rounds and 
hollows often run together, as in tbo 
Early English style. The enrichments consist oi leaves 
and flowers, either set Bepautely or in running patterns, 
figures, heads, and animals, all of which are generally 
carved with greater 
truth than at any other 
penod ; but the ball- 
flower, which belongs 
especially to this style, 
and a variety of the 
fw-lwtd flower, are 
the commonest [See illustrations under BaU-flower, Niche, 
JW, Window, Canopy, Doorway, and Tabernacle.] 


noulding, convex 
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In tiie Perpendicular style, the mouldings are generally 
flatter and less effective than at an earlier period. One 
of the moat striking characteristics is 
the prevalence of very large, and often 
shallow hollows ; these sometimes occu- 
pied bo large a space as to leave but 
little room for any other mouldings: 
the hollow b and round members not un- 
freqnently unite without any line of separation, bnt the 
other members are parted either by quirks or fillets. The 
most prevalent moulding is the ogee, but rounds, which 
are often so small as to he only beads, are very abundant, 
and it is very usual to find two ogees 
in dose contact, with the convex sides 
next each other. There is also an un- 
dulating moulding, which 
is common in the abacus 
and dripstones, peculiar to c « u “i to “ 
the Perpendicular style, especially the lat- 
ter part of it ; and another inchoative of the 
same date, which is concave in the middle 
and round at each extremity, is occasionally 
used in door-jambs, &o. In Perpendicular 
work, small fillets are not placed upon larger 
members, a a in Decorated and Early English; splays also 
are much less frequent. The ornaments used in the 
mouldings are running patterns of foliage and flowers; 
detached leaves, flowers, and bunches of foliage; heads, 
animals, and figures, usually grotesque ; shields, and vari- 
ous heraldic and fanciful devices : the large hollow mould- 
ings, when used in arches or the jambs of doors and win- 
dows, sometimes contain statues with canopies over them. 

JCullion (or Monion, or Monidi ), the division between the 
lights of windows, screens, &o., in Gothic architecture ; the 
styles, or upright divisions, in wainscoting are also some- 
times called by the same name. Mnllions are scarcely 
ever found of earlier date than the Early English style, for 
though windows are not un frequently used in couplets, 
and sometimes in triplets, in Borman work, they are 
almost invariably separated by smal 1 shafts, or by piers, 
too massive to be called mnllions ; Early English windows 
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al ho ere often separated by piers; but in numerous is. 
stances they are placed so close together, that the divisions 
become real mull 10 ns, and from the date of the intro due - 

_ tion of tracery they are . . 

universal. In unglazed 
windows, such as the Be in 
belfries, single shafts are 
sometimes used in place 
of muUions in the Early 
English Btyle, and per- 
haps occasionally in the 
Decorated; in open screen- 
work they appear to pre- 
vail in both these styles, 
and examples of Decorated 
date are by no means un- 
common. The mouldings 
of mullions are extremely 
various, hut they always 
oittaMCrtw*'!. p ar t ft be of the character- 

is tics of the prevailing stile of architecture ; in rich Early 

English and Decorated work they have frequently one or 

more small shafts attached to them which terminate at the 

level of the springing of the arch, 

and the mouldings in the tracery 

(where tracery is used) over the - 

capitals of the shafts ere generally 

different from those below ; but in 

very numerous instances, mullions, wR 

in both these styles, have plain TI 

splays only, and no mouldings, JR 'll 

and many of Decorated date have sj [Ej 

shallow hollows instead of splays at J 1 B 

the sides; in Perpendicular work 9 V 

a plain mullion of thiH last-men- \Wi li 

tioned kind is extremely common. 

After the introduction of the Per- ^ 
pendicular style, shafts are rarely 
found on mullions, though bases are 

sometimes worked at the bottoms of the principal mould- 
ings, an arrangement which is also occasionally found in 
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earlier work, and most ab undan tly in the Flamboyant 
style of France. 

K'ntolft (Lot.), a projecting block worked under the 
corona of the Doric cornice, in the 
huttir situation as the modiliiona in 
the Corinthian and Composite orders; 
it is often mode to slope downwaid 
towards the most prominent part, 
and has usually a number of small guttce, or drops, worked 
on the underside. 





Nail-heads. In middle-age architecture the heads of 
the nails were very frequently 

made or- j j Ij J | ^_ y Ul Ji 
namental, 
and van 
- lied to 
Mui-fc.ifc, Coaptan, B«rt» SOHle d- 
tent during the prevalence of the 
different styles. They were used 
not only in fastening the metal- 
work to the door, but the door was 
often studded with them. They 
are sometimes very elaborate, bung 
made of three or four pieces. 



Nave (Lat Navi* — a ship\ the part of a church west- 
ward of the choir, in whioh the general congregation assem- 
ble ; in large buildings it consists of a central division, or 
body, with two or more aisles, and there is sometimes 
a series of small chapels at the sides beyond the aisles; in 
smaller buildings it is often without aisles, but has some- 
times two, or more, and sometimes one. In Cathedral and 


Mtjl ttfoel, afofl - arch of whi ch f 
the foils are bo nmneroue that it 
1 b thought unnecefflary to specify 
their number. 

McHTiafFr ), any upright pi eoe 

in | framing. 

Myk chest, Saxon name for 
nunnery. 


Kaos, the cells or Interior part 
of a temple. 

Nabthek, in Early Christian 
churched an enclosed space near 
the entrance for catechumens 
N eb\ eb, a term sometime# ap- 
plied to the nbs of a vault. 
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conventual churches the nave was generally, if not always 
in this country, separated from the choir by a Bergen, 
which in most instances still remains; on the western 
side of this, next the nave, one or more altars were occa- 
sionally placed; one is recorded, for instance, to hare 
stood thus at Canterbury Cathedral, previous to the fire 
in 1174; the same arrangement appears also to have been 
formerly common in. France, though, with but very few 
exceptions, the old screens have been removed to make 
way for light open partitions. Previous to the Reforma- 
tion the pulpit was always placed in the nave, as it still 
is at Ely and Chioheeter, and always in Roman Catholic 
churches on the Continent; the font also etood there, 
usually near the west end, sometimes in the middle, and 
sometimes in an aisle, or adjoining one of the pillars. [Bee 
Cathedral, Church, Char, &c.] 

Heck. The plain part at the bottom of a Roman Doric 
or other capital, between the mouldings and the top of the 
shaft. In Gothic architecture the mouldings at the bottom 
of the capital are frequently called Neck- mouldings. 

Bowel (Old Eng. forms, Noel, Bowel, and Nuel), the 
central column round w hieh the 
steps of a circular staircase wind; 
in the northern parts of the 
kingdom it is sometimes con- 
tinued above the steps up to the 
vaulting of the roof, and sup- 
ports a senes of ribs which radi- 
ate from it, as at Belsay. The 
term is also used for the princi- 
pal post at the angles and foot 
of a staircase. The newel stair- 
case occurs in all turrets?, as no 
other staircase could be designed 
to occupy so small a Bpaoe. It 
is essentially Gothic in its con- 
struction, and though it con- 
stantly occurs in Norman work 
it is not found in tho Classical 
styles. See also Vue. 
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very frequently had ogee canopies over them, which were 
some times placed flat against the wall and sometimes 
bowed out in the form of an ogee ; triangular canopies were 
also common : several kinds of projecting canopies were 
likewise used, especially when the niches were placed sepa- 
rately. In the tops of buttresses niches were sometimes 
made to ocoupy the whole breadth of the buttress, so as to 
be entirely open on three Bides, with small piers at the front 
angles; pedestals were very common, particularly in niches 
with projecting canopies, and in such cases were either 
earned on corbels or rose from other projecting supports 
below ; sometimes corbels were used instead of pedestals. 

In the Perpendicular style the panelling, which was so 
profusely introduced, was sufficiently recessed to receive 
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more legitimate niches the general character did not differ 
very materially from those of the preceding style. In 
plan the canopies were usually half an octagon or hexagon, 
with cttih. 11 pendants and pinnacles at the angles; and 
crockets, fin inis, and other eniiohmentn were often intro- 
duced in great profusion: buttresses, surmounted with 
pi nnacle s, were also very frequently placed at the sides of 
niches in this style. [See illustrations under Buttress, 
Canopy, Image, Finn ads, and. Taberflade.] 

Norman Architecture, or the Anglo-Norman style. This 
variety of the HomaneBque 
style was first used in this 
country about the time of 
the Conquest, the little which 
we have of the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor or earlier 
is very rude. In the early 
stages it was plain and mas- 
sive, w ith but few mouldings, 
and those principally confined 
to small features, such as 
the string, impost, abacus, 
and base, the archways being 
either perfectly plain or form- 
ed with a succession of square 
angles, and the capitals of the 
pillars, &c,, were tor the most 
part entirely devoid of orna- 
ment Sculpture was very 
sparingly used before the 
twelfth century, and was fee- 

As the style advanced, greater lightness and enrichment 
were introduced, and some of the later specimens exhibit 
a profusion of ornaments. The mouldings were bat little 
varied, and consisted principally of rounds and hollows, 

Nhhhd Abelab, atone hewn i instead of a chisel; called also 
with a pick or pointed hammer | Hammer-dressed- 
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with small fillets and sometimes splays intermixed. A 
very common mode of decorating buildings in this style 
was with rows of small shallow niches or panels, which 
were often formed of 


intersecting arches, 
and some of them 
were also frequently 
pierced to form win- 
dows. The doorways 
were often very deep- 
ly recessed, and had 
several small shafts 
in the jambs, which, 
when first introduced, 
were cut on the same 
atones with the other 
parts of the work and 
built up in courses, 
but at the latter end 
of the style they were 
frequently set sepa- 
rately like the Early 
English, and occa- 
sionally were also 
bonded ; in many 



doorways, especially IAVanuiSoam, NlUlKnliii4,Ou^( UU 
small ones, the open- 
ing reached no higher than the level of the springing of 
the arch, and was terminated flat, the tymp mum or space 
above it being usually filled with sculpture, or other orna- 
ment. Tiie windows were not usually of lqrge size, and 
in general appearance resembled small doors, they had no 
mullions, but sometimes they were arranged in pairs (not 
unfrequently under a larger aroh), with a single shaft be- 
tween them; towards the end of the style they were 
occasionally grouped together in threes, like the Early 
English. The pillara at first were very massive, but sub- 
sequently became much lighter; they wert sometimes 
channelled, or moulded in zigzag or spiral lines, as at Dur- 
ham Cathedral ; in plan they differed considerably, though 
not so mnah as in some of the later styles; the commonest 
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forma were plain circles, or polygons, aomotimes with small 
shaft* attached, and a duster of four large semicircle a with 
smaller shafts in rectangular recesses between them. The 
buttresses were moat 
commonly broad, and 
of small projection, 
either uniting with the 
face of the parapet, or 
terminating just below 
the eomioe ; sometimes 
they had small shafts 
worked on the angles, 
and occasionally half- 
shafts were UBed in- 
stead of buttresses. ~ 

Spines and pinnacles 
were not used in this 
style, bnt there are 
some turrets, of ralher 1 
late date, which have 
conical tops, as at the 
west end of Rochester 
Cathedral, and in Nor- r 
mandy several small : 
church towers have 
steep pyr amidal stone ».odo-, « jo**-., Dom., t im. 

rooft. It was not till 

towards the end of the Norman style that groining on. 
a large Beale was practised ; at an early period the aisles 
of churches were vaulted with plain groining without 
bosses or diagonal ribs, but the main parts had flat ceilings, 
or were covered with cylindrical vaults, aa at the chapel 
in the White Tower of London. The Korman archwaa 
round, either semicircular or home-shoe, and sometimes 


the impost moulding or capital waB considerably below the 
level ot the springing, and the mouldings of the arch were 
prolonged, vertically down to it; this arrangement was 
common in the aiches round the semicircular apses of 
churches, as at St. Bartholomew’s, in West Smithfleld, 
London; it was not till the latter part of the twelfth 
century, when the Norman atjle was in a state of tmns> 
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tion into Early English, that Hie pointed arch was com- 
monly introduced, but some buildings erected at this 
period retained the Norman characteristics in considerable 
parity. The best example in the kingdom, of an early 
ecclesiastical structure in this style is the chapel in the 
'White Tower of London ; later specimens are to be fonnd 
in very many of our cathedrals and parish churches; 
the churches of Iffley, Oxon., and Earfreston, Kent, are 
striking examples of late date ; the latter of these shewn 
considerable signs of the near approach of the Early 
English style. 

The earliest dated example of this style in England is 
probably the portion of the refectory and the substructure 
of the dormitory of 'Westminster Abbey usually attributed 
to the time of Edward the Confessor. The following are 
other dated examples, arranged in chronological order : — 

William ms Conquebob, 

1060—1087. 

Canterbury Cathedral— Part of 

the Dormitory. 

Si. Alban’p Abbey- C en tral tower 
and transepts, began 1077. 

Boohester C athedral — Tower on 
north side. 

Mailing Abbey— West front. 

„ St. Leonard's Tower, 

(Gundulph). 

London, Tower of— Keep. 

William II., 1087—1100. 

Canterbury Cathedral— Part of 
the crypt, and walls of the 
choir aisLes. 

Ely Cathedral— Transepts. 

Lincoln Cathedral— Part of West 
Front. 

Thoraey Abbey ) Cambridg«2ure 
— Walla of the mtb. 

Hurley Priory Churoh— Berk- 
shire. 

G hi oh eater Cath. — Some parts. 

Worcester Cathedral— Ditto. 

Gkraoaeter Cathedral— Ditto. 

Carlisle Cathedral — South tran- 

DnrEam Cathedral — Nave and 
transept*. 

Lhidiabrne Priory Ch.jDuxhain. 


Christ Ohnrch, Hampshire — 
Part of nave. 

Norwich Cathedral — Choir and 
transept, and the lower part 
of central tower. 

Colchester Castle. 

Bury St. Edmond's — Abbey 
Church. 

Winchester Cathedral — Tran- 
septs, 

[The above were all building 
daring the reign of William 
Bufns, bat some had been com- 
menced in the previous reign, 
and many were oarried on into 
the reign following. ] 

Ejnbt I., 1100—1185. 
Canterbury Cathedral— Part of 
the crypt, and walls of the 
choir aisles. 

_ ewiesbury — Abbey Church. 
Colchester- Bt.Botolph’BPriory , 
Durham Cathedral— Save. 
Sharbome Castle, Dorsetshire. 
Croyland — Abbey Churoh. 
PeterbaroughGathedral — Choir. 
Boxgrova Priory, Bussex. 

Kir 1th am Priory, Yorkshire. 
Bury St. Edmund's — St. James's 
Tower. 

Norwich Cathedral — Nave. 
Cantor Churoh, Northanta. 
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London, St. B&rtholomaw’s 
Priory Church, R-mi thflald — 
Choir imd Rial w 

Leo minster Priory, Hereford- 
shire — The old choir. 

St Margaret's- at-Chife, Kent. 

Rochester Cathedral— Nave. 

Perches ter Church, Hampshire 
—The west frost. 

Btethxh, US6-U54. 

St Cross, Hampshire— Choir. 

Buildwas Abbey, Shropshire. 

SbobdenChurch, Herefordshire. 

BoohaAbbeyChsrch.TurkBhire. 

Hereford Cathedral— Nave. 

Bristol— St Augustine ’ b Priory 
Gateway. 

,, — Chapter-house. 

Bir SenheadPrloryCh . .Cheshire. 

Northampton, 9t. Peter' a. 

Kenilworth Priory Church — 
Doorway. 


Hbbtht IL , 1154— 1180. I 

Generally late and Traeritionol. 
Iffley Church, Oxfordshire. 
Btewkley Churoh, Books. 

J ervaolx Abbey, Yorkshire. 
Peterborough Cathedral — Nevi 
and t ran septs. 

Oakham Castle, Rutlandshire. 
Lenercost Priory Cumberland. 
Sly Cathedral— Have. 
CanterburyC atheiral— Rebuild 
ing of choir under William o 
Bens, 1176—1184. 

By land Abbey, Yorkshire. 
Oxford, Christ Church Oath. 
Durham Cathedral— Galilee. 
Rom Bey Abbey Church, Hanti 
Witham Priory Ch., Somene) 
London. Temple Church. 

Oxford) Bt Peter-Shoir aJ 
crypt. 


OgM, or Ogyve (Old Fr.) ( a moulding formed by 3 
combination of a round 
and hollow, part be- 
ing concave and port 
convex. In Classical 
architecture ogees are 
extensively used, and 
are always placed with 
the convex part up- 
wards, [see Cyma Be- 
cersff] ; among the 

Greeks they were * 

formed with quirks at the top, but by the Romans the. 
were very frequently omitted. . 

In Gothic architecture also ogees are very abnndan £ 

employed, but they are, quite as often as not, used w 9 
the hollow part upwards, and in such cases might in str ^ 
ness be called cyma recta ; they are almost invaria D 
quirked : in Norman work they are very rarely found, 
are less common in the Early English than in either of t j 
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JToihuq, the prominent edge of 
• moulding or drip. A term 
often applied to the projecting 
moulding on the edge of a. step. 


Octobtylh, a portico havii 
eight columns in front. J 
Ocdlds, a round window. , 
Off-hxt. Bee Set-off. 1 
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f er styles. This moulding assumed different forms at 
J ferent periods, and the variations, 
hough not sufficiently constant to 1 a 

ford conclusive evidence of the date 
f a building, often impart very great 
isistance towards ascertaining its 
ge : fig. 1 is Early English; fig. 2 is 
Jed at all periods, but less frequently 
i the Early English than in the other 
tyles ; fig. 3 is Decorated ; fig. 4 is 
ite Perpendicular. 

The term Oy« is also applied to 
p minted arch, the sides of which are 
oi, h formed of two contrasted curve*. [See Arch, and, 
ttier Decorated, Higham Ferrara.] 

01 )rder, in Classical architecture, a column entire, con- 
'ng of base, shaft, and capital, with an entablature, 
re are usually said to be five orders, the Tuscan, Doric, 
, lo, Corinthian, and Composite ; but the first and last, 
Bt. etimes called the two Roman orders, axe little more 
_'i varieties of the Doric and Corinthian, and were not 
^d by the Greeks. 

1 The Tuscan Order , the simplest of the five orders of 
issical architecture : it was unknown to the Greeks, and 
L mauy is considered only aa a Homan variety of the Doric 
ler. The column is usually made six times the diameter 
c the lower part of the shaft in height; the entablature 
varied both in character and proportion by different 
thors, but it is always simple and without any enrich- 
^‘nt ; the capital has a square abacus, with a small pro- 
ting fillet on the upper edge ; under the abacus is an 
L do and a fillet, with a neck below ; the base consists of 
T ’ juare plinth and a large torus ; the shaft of the column 
H (ever fluted. 

C. arvii, French equivalent for 
"V 1 ftno, ie. from Opwe=a 
r 'inted arch. Whence also the 
1 nnfl adopted by same o coles l- 
wsta, PirBt Pointed, Second 
j Middle Pointed, and Third 
lirrte d.mesmngE arly r 
3 vsonted. and 


Oillztb. See Loop-hole*. 

Opibthodoitdh, the enclosed 
space in the rear of a cell in 
a Greek Temple. 

Obatobt, a small private 
ohapeL See Onel. 

Obb, a blank -window orpanoL 
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The Doric Order, the oldest and simplest of the three 
orders used by the Greeks, but it is ranked as the second of 


the Homans. The 
of the column has twenty 
flutings, which are sepa- 
rated by a sharp edge, 
and not by a fillet, as in 
the other orders, and 
they are less than a 
semicircle in depth : the 
moulding below the 
abacus of the capital is 
an ovolo : the architrave 
of the entablature is sur- 
mounted with a plum 
fillet, called the tenia: 
the frieze ib ornamented 
by fiat projections, with 
three channels cut in 
cacti, which are called 
triglyphs; the spaces be- 
tween these are called 
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metopes : under the tri- 
glyphs and below the 
tenia of the architrave 
are placed small drops, 
or guttm; along the top 
of the frieze runs a broad 
fillet, called the oapital 
of lie triglyphs : the 
soffit of the cornice has 
broad and shallow blocks 
worked on it, called mu- 
tules, one of which is 
placed over each metope 
And each triglyph: on 
the under surface are 



several rows of gutte or 

drops. In these respects the order, as worked both by 
the Greeks and Homans, is identical, but in other points 
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there is considerable difference' In the pure Grecian, ex- 
amples the column has no base, and its height rises from 
about four to six aud a-half diam< tors ; the capital has 
a perfectly plain square abacus, end the ovolo is but little 
if at all curved in section, except at the top, where it 
is quirked under the abacus ; under the c/volo are a few 
plain fillets and small channels, and a short distance below 
them a deep narrow channel is cut in the shaft ; the flutes 
of the Bhaft are continued up to the filletB under the ovolo. 
In the Roman Doric the shaft is usually seven diameters 
high, and generally has a base, sometimes the Attic and 
sometimes that which is peculiar to the order, consisting 
of a plinth and torus with an astragal above it ; the capital 
has a small moulding round the top of the abacus, and the 
ovolo is in section a quarter-circle, and is not quirked; 
under the ovolo are two or three small fillets, and below 
them a collarmo or neok. According to the Boman 
method of woiking this order, the tiiglyphs nt the angles 
of buildings must be placed over the centre of the column, 
and the metopes must be exact squares. Sometimes the 
mutulea are omitted, and a row of dentals is worked under 
the cornice. 

The Ionio Order. The most distinguished feature of 
- this order is the capital, which is ornamented with four 
Bpiral projections called vo- 
lutes; these are arranged in 
the Greek examples, and the 
host of the Boman, bo bg to 
exhibit a fiat face on the 
two opposite sides of the ca- 
pital, hut in later works they 
have been mode to bpring 
out of the mouldings under 
the angles of the abacus, so 
as to render the four faces 
of the capital uniform, the 
sides of the abacus being 
worked hollow like the Corinthian; the principal mould- 
ing is an ovolo, or echinus, which is overhung by the 
volutes, and is almost invariably carved ; sometimes also 
other enrichments are introduced upon the capital: in 
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some of the Greek examples there u a collarino, or neck- 
ing, below the echinus, 


ornamented with leaves 
and flowers. The shaft 
varies from eight and a 
quarter to about nine and 
a half diameters in height; 
it is sometimes plain, and 
sometimes fluted with 
twenty -four flutes, which 
are separated from each 
other by small fillets. The 
bases used with this order 


are principally varieties 
of the Attic base, but an- 
other of a peculiar cha- 
racter is found in some of 
the Asiatic examples, the 
lower mouldings of which 
consist of two scotiffi, 
separated by small fillets 
and beads, above, which 
is a large and prominent 
torus. The members of 
the entablature in good 
ancient examples, are 
sometimes perfectly plain, 
and Bometimea enriched, 


especially the bed-mould- 
ings of the cornice, which 
are frequently cut with 
a row ot dentals. In mo- 
dem or Italian architec- 
ture, the simplicity of the 
ancient entablature has 
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been considerably departed from, and the cornice is not 
unfrequently worked with modiUiona in addition to 


dentela. 


The Corinthian Order is the lightest and most ornamental 
of the three orders used by the Greeks. “ The capital," 
says Kidman, " is the great distinction of this order; its 
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height is more than a diameter, and consists of an astragal, 
fillet, and apophyges, all 
of which are measured 
with the shaft, then a 
bell and horned abacus. 

The bell is set round with 
two rows of leaves, eight 
in each row, and a third 
row of leaves supports 
eight email open volutes, 
four of wliich are under 
the four horns of the 
abacus, and the other 
four, which are some- 
times interwoven, are un- 
der the oentral recessed 
part of the abacus, and 
have over them a flower 
or other ornament. These 
volutes spring out of smell twisted huska, placed between 
the leaves of the second row, and which are called oauli- 
ooles. The abacus consists of an ovolo, fillet, and eavetto, 
like the modem Ionic. There are various modes of indent- 
ing the leaves, which are called from these variations, 
acanthus, olive, &o. The column, including the base of 
half a diameter, and the capital, is about ten diameters 
high.* 1 

The base, which is considered to belong to this order, 
resembles the Attic, with two scotim between the tori, 
which are separated by two astragals : the Attic base is 
also frequently used, and other varieties sometimes occur. 

The entablature of this order is frequently very highly 
enriched, the flat surfaces, as well as the mouldings, being 
sculptured with a great variety of delicate ornaments. 
The architrave is generally formed into two or three faces 
or feois ; the frieze in the best examples is flat, and is 
sometimes united to the upper fillet of the architrave 
by an apophyges : the cornice has both modillions and 
denteb. 

The Composite Order, called also Homan, being invented 
by that people, and composed of the Ionic, grafted upon 
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the Corinthian; it is of the same proportion as tji© Co- 
rinthian, and retains the 
same general character, 
with the exception of the 
capital, in which the Ionic 
volutes and echinus are 
substituted for the Co- 
rinthian caulicoli and the 
scrolls. It is one of the 
five orders of Cljssic archi. 
tectcrro, when five are ad- 
mitted, but modem archi. 
tects allow of only throe, 
considering the Tuscan and 
the Composite as merely 
varieties of the Doric an' l 
the Corinthian. [See also 
Column.] 

In Chithio architecture the term Order ib applied to the 
divisions or recesses of an arch. [See p. 16.] 

Organ: originally this term appears to have been ap- 
plied to almost every kind of musical instrument use l in 
chnrcheB, but at an early period it began to be confined to 
wind instruments formed of a col- 
lection. of pipes; these, however, 
were very different from the large 
structure now in use, and of very 
much smaller size ; they were sup- 
plied with wind by means of bel- 
lows at the back, which were 
worked by an attendant, and not 
by the player. Besides these large 
instruments there was also a email 
portable organ, sometimes called 
a “pair of RegaU" formerly in 
use, and this was occasionally of 
such a size as to admit of its being earned in the hand 
and inflated by the player; one of these is represented 
among the sculptures in the cornice of 8t. John’s, Ciren- 
ester, and another on the crozier of 'William ofWykeham, 
at Oxford. 
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Oriel, ot Oriole (Lat. Oratoriolum, or little place for 
prayer, its original meaning). It 
was a portion ot an apartment set 
aside for prayer. In mediffiral houses 
it was not an uncommon practice to 
arrange the domestio oratory bo that 
^ie saerarinm was the whole height 
of the bmlding, while there was an 
upper floor looking into it for the 
lord and his guests to attend to the 
service. This upper part more es- 
pecially received the name of Oriole. 

Thus any projeclmg portion of a 
room, or oven of a building, was 
colled, an Oriole, Buch as a pent- 
house, or snob as a closet, bower, or 
private chamber, on upper story, or 
a gallery, whether it was used for 
prajer or not; and the term became 
more especially applied to a project- 
ing window, (in which there was sometimes an altar, as in 
Linlithgow Palace, Scotland). This name is even given 



to the Bay-window of a hdU for the sideboard. 


Orolo (Ttal.), a con- 
vex moulding much 
used in Classical archi- 
tecture ; in the Soman 
examples it is usually 
an exact quarter of a 
circle, but in the Gre- 
man it is flatter, and is 
most commonly guirled 
at the top : in middle- 
age architecture it is 
not extensively em- 
ployed ; it is seldom 
found in eny but the 

Decorated stjle, and is not very frequent in thate [See 
also Cbfemn-] 

Ovlbstobt. the clearstory at upper story. 
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Pane, an old term formerly need in reference to various 
parts of buildings, such as the sides of a tower, turret, 
spire, &o., which were said to he of four, eight, &c., panes, 
according to the number of their sides ; it was also applied 
to the lights of windows, the spaces between the timbers 
in wooden partitions, and other similar subdivisions, and 
was sometimes synonymous with the term panel: occa- 
sionally it was applied to a bay of a building. 

Panel: this term is probably only a diminutive of 
Pane ; it was formerly often, used for the lights of win- 
dows, but is now almost exclusively confined to the sunken 
compartments of wainscoting, ceilings, &o. ( and tbe cor- 
responding features in b tone-work, which are so abun- 
dantly employed in Gothic architecture as ornamentB on 
walls, ceilings, screens, tombs, &c. Of the Norman style 
no wooden panels remain ; in stone-work, shallow recesses, 
to which this term may be applied, are frequently to be 
found; they are sometimes single, but oftener in ranges, 
and ore commonly arched, and not unusually serve os 
niches to hold statues, &o. 

In the Early Eng- 
lish style, the panel- 
lings m stone-work 
are more varied ; 
circles, trefoils, qua- 
trefoils, cinquefoils, 

&c., and the pointed 
oval colled the vesica 
piscis, are common 
forms; they ore also 
frequently used in 
ranges, like shallow 
arcades, divided by 
small shafts or mul- 
lions, the heads being 
either plain arches, 
trefoils, or cinque- 
foils, end panels similar to these are often used singly ; 
the backs are sometimes anriohed with foliage, diaper- 
work, or other carvings. 



In the Decorated style wood panelling is frequently 
enriched with tracery, 
and sometimes with 
foliage also, or with 
shields and heraldic de- 
Tices: stone panelling 
varies considerably; it 
is very commonly arch- 
ed, and filled with tra- 
cery like windows, or 
arranged in squares, 
circles, &c., and fa- 
thered, or filled with 
tracery and other orna- 
ments in different ways; 

shields are often intro- d.vita». vatBiunr 



doced, and the backs of 

the panels are sometimes diapered. 

In the Perpendicular style the walls and vaulted ceilings 
of buildings are sometimes almost entirely covered with 

panelling, formed _ _ _ 

by mullions and tra- 
cery resembling the 
windows ; and a 
variety of other 
panels of different 
terms, such as cir- 
cles, squares, qua- 
trefoils, &c., are pro- 
fusely used in the 
subordinate parts, 
which are enriched 


jloimmnU rti ato Eiq , CannAdd B#ak, 

lerent wavB : m 

wood panelling the tracery and ornaments are more minute 
than was usual at an earlier period : and towards the end 
of the Btyle these enrichments, instead of being fixed on 
to the panel, are usually oarved upon it, and are some- 
times very small and delicate. These is one kind of oma- 


with tracery, fea- 
therings, foliage, 
shields, &c. p in dif- 
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ment which was introduced towards the end of the Per- 
pendicular style, and prevailed for a considerable time, 
which deserves to he particularly mentioned; it consists 
of a series of Blraight mouldings woifced upon the panel, 
so arranged, and with the ends so formed, as to represent 
the folds of linen : it is usually called the linen pattern. 
Many churcheB hare wooden ceilings of the Perpendicular 
style, and some perhaps of earlier date, which are divided 
into panels, either by the timbers of the roof, or by nbs 
fixed on the boarding: some of these are highly orna- 
mented, and probably most have been enriched with 
pointing. Alter the expiration of Gothio architecture, 
panelling in great measure ceased to be used in stone- 
work, but was extensively employed in wainscoting and 
plaster- work; it was sometimes formed in complicated 
geometrical patterns, and was oiten very highly enriched 
with a variity of omuments. 

Paradise, the eastern term for a large garden (and ap- 
plied to the garden of Eden), wa> cho-en for the open 
eouxt, or area, in front of the old church of St. Peter's at 
Rome, which was surrounded bj a colonnade (quadnpor- 
ttcus). Hence it came to be applied to the cloisters of 
monasteries generally, and more especially to the burial- 
place within the precincts, wherever it was. Probably 
a corruption of this is the word Pa) vise, which is still m 
nse in France for the open space round cathedrals and 
churches. With ns this latter word seemB to have been 
applied by antiquaries of two centuries ago, not only to 
the western porch, but to any porch, and more especially 
to the room over it. 

Pace, a broad step, or raised the wine and beer, <feo. were de- 

spaoe About a tomb or altar. canted, and the flagons, crops, 

Palsbtba, a gymnasium. &o , kept. This office u still 

PxuuJMAir, a name applied to kept up is oar colleges, end in 

the revived Classical styles. large houses the butler is etiU 

Pahtbi (Ft, Faimetene), one retained as the officer, but the 

ofthe offices in a monastic build- pantry has lost its original sig- 

ing. or castle, or manor-house ,m mflcation. 

which the bread (Fr. Pam) was PiiiAitusT (Ft.) the furniture, 
kept, and with it much of the ornaments, and hangings of an 

garniture of the table. It is apartment, especially of a, state* 

especially distinguished from room, 
the BoteUene or buttery, where 
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Parapet a breastwork or low wall used to protect the 
ramparts of military structures, and the gutters, rooffe, 
&c., of ohurcheo, houses, and other buildings. On military 
works the parapets are either plain walls or battlemented, 
and they are frequently pierced with loopholes and oillets, 
through which arrows and other missileB might he dis- 
charged against assailants. (Bee Allure , Battlement , Cop- 
ing, &c.) On ecclesiastical buildings parapets are of a dif- 
ferent kind : in the 
Norman style they are 
perfectly plain, or oc- 
casion ally h ive narrow 
embrasures in them at 
considerable intervals 
apart. 

In the Early Eng- 
lish style a few ex- 
ample are probably wrww*— 
to be found of embattled parapets, but they are gene- 
rally straight at the top, and are usually perfectly plain. 



though in rich build- 
ings they are some- 
times panelled onthe 
front, and in some 
instances are pierced 
with trefoils, quatre- 
fools, &c. Decorated 
parapets on plain 
buildings frequent- 
ly consist of simple 
battlements, but on 
rich structures arc 
ornamented in vari- 
ous ways; they are 
frequently straight 
at the top and pa- 
nelled, or, more 
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commonly, pierced with a series of trefoils, quatrefoils, 
and other geometrical forms, or with running patterns 
of traoery, especially one peculiar to this style, in whioh 
the leading line of the stone-work form* a continuous 
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undulation; embattled parapets are also panelled and 
pierced in a similar manner; the coping also of the battle- 
ments began to be car- 
ried up the sides of the 
merlons bo as to form a 
continuous line round 
them. In the Perpendi- 
cular style a plain bat- 
tlemented parapet was 
very common, but this 
was also very frequent- 
ly panelled or pierced. 

There are many exam- 
ples which are straight 
at the top, and these 
are almost all either 
panelled or pierced. 

Farolose, or Perolose, fKmv > 0,fori > * 
an enclosure, screen, or railing, such os may be uBed to 
protect a tomb, to separate a chapel from the main body 
of a church. [See Arm*.] Also to form the front of 
a gallery, or fur other similar purposes; it is either of 
open-work or close. A distinct chapel is often formed 
in this manner, e.g. a chantry chapel. [See Chapel,] 

Pttrgetiiig, or Peigeting, called also Parge-work : the 
term appears formerly to have 
been used in several senses, 
sometimes for plain plastering 
on walls, but usually for buoh 
as was made ornamental ; this 
was effected by mouldings, fo- 
liage, figures, and other en- 
richments, applied in relief, 
and by various patterns and 
ornaments sunk in the surface 
of the work or foimed on it in a smoother material than 
the rest. Timber houses of the time of Queen Elisabeth 

PiBGE-BoiBD => Barge-bo&rd. I (9 ) A set of dressings or ora*- 
A Chimney-piece; ( ment Pfor a fireplace. 
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are often to lie found with the exterior ornamented with 
pargeting; in the marketplace at Newark is a wooden 
house with small figures and canopies oyer them in plas- 
ter-work, between some of the ti inhere, of earlier date. 
This term is now seldom used, except for the coarse 
plastering applied to the insideB of chimney-flues. 

Parlour (Er. Par loir ), a private apartment to which per- 
sons can withdraw for conference or retirement : the room 
in a convent in which the inmates were allowed to speak t 
wilh their friends, sometimes called the “ speke-house.” 

Paten, a small plate or salver for the Bread , used in the 
celebration of the Eucharist : it was 
so formed in ancient times as to fit the 
Chalice, or cup, as a cover ; and was 
most commonly made of gold or sil- 
ver, often silver-gilt, and with some 
sacred device or inscription. The 
word is still retained in our Prayer- 
book. 

Patera (Lat. = a bowl), a circular 
ornament resembling a dish, often f™». «■*■■«» a*** 

worked in relief on friezes, &c. in Classical architecture; 
the term has also come to be applied to a great variety of 
flat ornaments used in all styles of architecture, to many 
of which it is extremely inappropriate. 

Pax (£at), a small tablet, having on it a representation 
of the Crucifixion, or some other Christian symbol, which 
was offered to the congregation to be kissed during the 
celebration of the Mass ; it was introduced when the osm- 
ium /nmm, or kiss of peace, was abrogated on account of the 
contusion which it entailed It was usually of silver or 
other metal, with a handle at the back, but was occasion- 
ally of other materials ; sometimes it was enamelled and 
set with precious stones. 



Pabyibk. Bee Paradise. 

Paschal, a stand or candle- 
stick supporting a candle of very 
Large size used in the early 
churches at Home. Bee illus- 
tration under Ambo. 

Pastoeal btact. See Crosier. 


Fata m>, the bottom plate a r 
Bill af a partition or screen. 

Patemmt (Lat. Pamo*= to 
beat, the Homan floor being often 
of earth beaten hard). The word 
signifies flooring, whether of Re- 
i men testers, idles, or stone. 
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Pedestal (Gr. Pott* = a foot, and sfodo* = a coinin' " 
a substructure frequently placed under 
cjolnrana in Classical architecture. It 
consists of three divisions : the Base 
or foot, next the ground; the Dodo 
of die, forming the main body; and 
the Conuoe, or surbase mouldings, at 
the top. 

P ediment (L&t.), the triangular ter- 
mination used in Classical architecture 
at the ends of buildings, over pfortiooes, 

&o. f corresponding to a gablp in middle- . 

age architecture : it is much less acute at the top than; 
a gable. Most of the porticoes on the fronts of Greek and, 
Roman buildings support pediments ; in Roman work the, 
dressings over doors and windows are eometimes arranges * 
in a similftT form, and called by the same name ; h 1 
debased Roman work pediments of this last-mentionp j 
kind ore occasionally circular instead of angular on t 1 
top, a form which is also common, in Italian arohitectu t | 
The term is sometimes applied by modem writers to the* 
small gables and triangular decorations oyer niches, doors, 
windows, &o., in Gothic architecture. 

Pelican, the representation of this bird ruining £erself, 
as expressed heraldically, occurs net unfrequfntly as a ea- 
eied emblem among the om aments of churches. A beau- 
tiful specimen is preserved at Ufford, Suffolk, at the 
summit of the elaborately carved spire of wood which 
forms the cover of the font ; and another oceura over the 
font at North Walsham, Norfolk. The lectern of brass 
was occasionally made in the form of a pelican, instead 
of that of an eagle, a specimen of whioh is to be seen in 
Norwich Cathedral, It was also used as an heraldie 
device; e.g. in the aims of the founder of Comus Christa 
College, Oxford. 

gu -Towaa. Bee PileJower. | resting aa a oorbeL the uppez 

PBEDxar-posr, Is a short post end fixed to th? tie-beam. 

In * znetisrol n»f- truss, pieced Psxtasttlb, a' portleo of flv 

against the wall, the lowur end | cblnmss. 
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u Pendant (Lat. Pendent = hanging). (1.) A 
Lament much used in 
othic architecture, par- 
milady in late Peipen- 
Y oulnr work, on aeilings, 

-1 jofs, &c. : on stone vault- 
* 3g they are frequently 
lade very large, and are 
generally highly enriched 
11 rith mouldings and carv- 
ing; good specimens are 
o be seen in Henry the 

0 Seventh’s Chapel, West- 
> minster; the Divinity School, Oxford; St. Lawrence, 
‘Evesham, &o. In open tun- 
iher roofs pendants are £re- 
' lunntly placed under the ends 

1 -»f the hammer-beams, and in 
1 dther parts where the construc- 
1 m will allow of them. About 

S period of the expiration of 
f Jtfthic architecture, and for 
some time afterwards, pendants 
were often used on plaster ceil- 
ings, occasionally of consider- 
able size, though usually small. 

(2.) This name was also for- 
merly used for the vpandreh 
very frequently found in Gothic 
roofs under the ends of the 
tie-beam^ which are sustained 
at the bottom by corbels pro- 
jecting from the walls. 

Peristyle (Gr.), a court, square, or cloister, in Greek 
knd H oman buildings, with a colonnade round it; also the 
colopnade itself surrounding such a space. In medieval 
Latin it & called the Quadrxportxeue, and was the usual 
arrangement in Italy in front of the churches as well as 
la front of houses. We have no examples remaining in 
Ragland. The nearest approach is our CloxeUr. [See 
Airaw end Paradi m.] 
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Fendflntfre, the portion of a groined eefling gup ported 
by one pillar or 
impost, and bound- V V'V 

ed by the apex (C\\ \ / 

of the longitudi- J 

nal and transverse '^cnr 1 

vaults; in Gothic f 

ceilings of thiskind \\ 

the riba o f the Ji 

vaultsdea c endfrtun yi 

the apex to the im- I 

P°”'- 0f P.® F— 
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become united. Also the portion of a domical vault which 
descends into the corner of an angular building when 
a ceiling of this description is placed over a straight- 
aided area. Fender -I ves of this kind are common in By- 
zantine architecture, hut not in Gothic. 

Penthouse (old form Pentee), an 
open shed or projection over a door, . 
window, flight of steps, &c., to form vX, 

a protection against the weather. A NoCt 

double penthouse forma a convenient % 
design for a Lich-gate. 6 I 

Perpendicular Style (Hickman). ^T- 
The last of the styles of Gothic archi- J Of 
teoture which flourished in this conn- 'll 
tiy; it arose gradually from the De- M 
corated during the latter part of the ) ^ ) 

fourteenth century, and continued till 
the middle of the sixteenth : the name 
is derived from the arrangement of the traoery, whioh 
consists of perpendicular lines, and forme one of its meet 
striking features. At its first appearance the general 
effect was usually bold, and the mouldings, though not 


Pibch,(1.) An old name giTOD undent temples enclosing the 

tO a bracket or ooxbel ; (2.) The -whole of the aacred ground, 
loDgwaxoeadleBiuedlnchnroli- Pe&i*tuul, alarm of Temple, 

MwSmeleoaametliiies bo called, entirely mrrounded with co* 
httinns. Bee Pargeting, hunni. 
pmsams, a waU bum round fiminns =x?erpeni-rtone. 
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equal to the beat of the Dedonfced style, wen well de- 
fined ; the enrichments were effective and ample without 
exuberance ; and the details delicate without extravagant 
minuteness. Subsequently it underwent a gradual de- 
basement; the arches became depressed ; the mouldings 
impoverished; the ornaments shallow and crowded, ami 
often coareely executed ; 
and the subordinate fea- 
tures confused, from 
the small □ ess and com- 
plexity of their porta. 

A leading character- 
istic of the style, and 
one which prevails 
throughout its con- 
tinuance, is the square 
arrangement of the 
mouldings over the 
heads of doorways, 
creating a spandrel 
on each side above 
the arch, which is 
usually ornamented 
with tracery, foliage, 
or a shield ; the jambs 
of doorways have some- 
times niches in them, but are generally moulded, fre- 
quently with one or more small shafts, and sometimes 
the round mouldings hare bases but no capitals. The 
perpendicular arrangement of the window tracery has been 
already alluded to; the same principle is also followed 
in panellings. Another peculiarity of this style is the 
frequent use of transom crossing the mullions at right 
angles, and in laige windows these are occasionally »*s 
pasted several rimes; bands of qua trefoils and other 
aanrilar ornaments are also more frequently employed than 
in the earlier styles, and are often owned across the 
.panellings and vertical lines, creating a reel ill near bn 
rangement, which also pervade* most of the subordinate 
parts, that gives on air of itifflmi which is peculiar. 
PaneUmg it used most abundantly on walls, both 
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sally and erfarpally , and also on Vaultings some build- 
ings are al- 
moet entirely 
covered with, 
it, as Henry 
the Seventh’s 
Chapel ut 

'Westminster. 

Vaulting ot 
fan - tracery, 
which is gem* 
rally charac- 
teristic of this 
style, is al- 
most invari- 
ably covered 
with panel- 
ling. 

The arch- 
es are either 
two - centred 
or four -cen- 
tred ; at the 
commence- 
ment of the 
style of good 
elevation, but 
subsequently 
much flatten- 
ed: in small openings ogee arches ere very often used; 
and a few rare examples of elliptical arches are to be 
found. The timber Roofs of this style are often made orna- 
mental, having the whole of the framing exposed to view j 
many of them are of high pitch, and have a very magmfl- 
eeat effect, the spaces between the timbers being filled with 
tracery, and the beams arched, moulded, and ornament- 
ed i in various ways ; and sometimes pendants, figures of 
angels, and other carvings, are introduced; the largest 
zoef of this kind is that of Westminster HqII, erected in 
the reign of Richard II. The flatter roofs are sometimes 
W with b yards and divided into panels by ribs, or have 
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the timbers open, and both are frequently enriched with 
mouldings, carvings, and other ornaments. [Illustrations 
of this style will be found under the parts of buildings 
referred to, e.g. Gateway, Lantern Niche, Pillar. ] 

The Perpendicular style may be said to commence about 
the middle of the fourteenth century in some parts of 
England, as at Gloucester and Windsor: but the Deco- 
rated and Perpendicular styles overlapped eaoh other for 
a long period, some districts retaining the older style much 
longer than others. The following are come of the chief 
dated examples of the fourteenth oentury ; — ■ 

Clone-ester Cathedral — Choir How den, Yorkshire — C hap ter - 
and transept, 1860— 1370(?). hoase and tower, 1389 — 1407. 

York Cath.— Choir, 1878—1400. Baltwood Caetle, Kent— Gate- 
Warwick — St. Mairy'a — Choir, house, 1881—1801 

1870-1801. GloncesterCathedral— Cloiston, 

Lynn, Horfolk-Chapd cd St 1881—1412. 

Nicolas, 1871— 1B70. Winchester C allege, 1887—1898 . 

Selby Abbey, Yorkshire, 1876. „ Cathedral — Nave, 1884 

Winchester Cathedral— West —1410. 

front, 1360—1868. WeBtmrnBterHall — Hoof, 1897 — 

Canterbury Oath. — Have and 1399. 

western transepts, 1378 — 1411. Haidstone — College andOhuroh, 

Oxford — New ColL, 1880—1886. 1885. 

In the fifteenth century the Perpendicular is the gene- 
ral style of England for churches, houses, castles, barns, 
cottages, and buildings of every kind. It would be tedious 
to attempt to enumerate tbe various buildings which we 
know from records to have been built during that and in 
the early part of the sixteenth century. The Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge owe many of their colleges 
to this period, and there we find vestiges of the style BtiU 
lingering when in other places it had been lost. There 
are many good examples as late as the time of James I., 
and oven Churles I. to a.d. 1640. 

P errant-stone (Fr. Perpeigne), a large stone reaching 
through a wall so as to appear on both sides of it j the 
wftmfl as what is now usually called a bonder, bond-stone, 
or through, except that these are often used in rough- 
walling, while the teim perpent- stone appears to have 
been applied to squared stones, or ashlar; banders abo 
do not always reach through a wall. The term ia. still 
used in some districts; in Gloucestershire, ashlar thick 



face on both sides, ia 
nailed Parpinp ashlar. 
This name may perhaps 
albo have been some- 
times given to a corbel. 
The term Ptrpmi-wall 
would signify a wall 
built of perpent ashlar. 

Also a pier, buttress , or 
other rapport projecting 
from a wall to sustain a 
beam, roof, &c. In Lin- 
coln Cathedral the dwarf 
walls separating the 
chapels in the transepts 
are also called perpeyn- 
walli, although they do 
not sustain a roof. 



PflW, or Pug (probably from the Dutch). It is un- 


necessary m 
a work of this 


kind to say 
anything ofthe 
modem style 
of pews, with 
which most of 
onr churches 
had been filled; 
till within the 


last few years 
the ugly pnes 
ware intro* 
dnoed subse. 


ly to the 
formation, 
and the use of 



them was considerably promoted by the Puritans. Dp to 
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a period some time after the Reformation the naves of 
churches, which were occupied by the congregation, ware 
usually fitted with fixed seats, as they had been from the 
fourteenth century or earlier downwards; these seats 
varied in height from about two feet and a-hnlf to three 
feet, and were partially enclosed at the ends next the pa a~ 
sages, Bametimea with what are called Bench- ends ; some- 
times these rose considerably above the wain sooting, and 
were terminated with carved finiab, or poppi * §, but they 
are more frequently ranged with the rest of the work, and 
• were often straight at the top and finished with the same 
capping-mouiding ; these end enclosures occupied about 
the width of the seat, and the remainder of the space was 
left entirely open. The partitions sometimes reached down 
to the floor, and some- 
times only to a little 
below the seats ; they 
were usually perfectly 
plain, but the wains- 
coting next the cross 
passages was generally 
ornamented with pan- 
elling, tracery, Small 
buttresses, &c. : op- 
posite to the seat at 
the back of each divi- 
sion, or pew, a board 
was frequently fixed, 
considerably narrower, 
intended to support 
the arms upon when 
kneeling. This mode 
of fitting the naves of 
churches was certainly 
very general, but it is 
difficult to ascertain 
when it was first in- 
troduced, the great majority of specimens that exist bring 
of the Perpendicular style. A large proportion of these 
on of the time of Henry Vil. «ti3 VITT , many of them 
after the Reformation, [See also Standard.] 
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Her (Sax.): (1.) The solid mass between doors,' win* 
daws, and other openings in. buildings; (2.) The support 
of a bridge, on which the arches rest. (8.) This name 
is constantly gran to the Pillar in Norman, and sometimes 
in Gothio architecture, but not so correctly. Although 
perhaps the same in their absolute meaning, the word 
‘pier* is more properly applied to large masses in the eon* 
struotion of a building. The pillar is the support of an 
■mb, and generally partakes of an ornamental character 
as well as ttrvctvrol. 

THutei (Ital.), a square column or pillar, used in 
Classical architecture, sometimes disengaged, but gene- 
rally attached to a wsH, from which it projects a third, 
fourth, fifth, or sixth of its breadth. The Greeks formed 
their pilasters of the same breadth at the top and bottom, 
end. gave th ^rn capitals and bases different from those of 
the orders with which they were associated; the Romans 
usually gave them the same capitals and bases as the 
columns, often made them diminish upwards in the 
same manner, [See Ante.) 

Pillar (Fr.): the column supporting 
the arch. In the Norman style the 
m&an are generally massive, and are 
frequently circular, with capitals either 
of the same form, or square ; they are 
sometimes ornamented with channels, or 
4 b£m, in various forms, spiral, zigzag, 
reticulated, &o. In plain buddings a 
square or rectangular pillar, or pier, is 
occasionally found; a polygonal, usu- 
ally octagonal, pillar is also used, espe- 
cially towards the end of the style, and 
is generally of lighter proportions than 
most of the other kinds. But. besides 
these , clustered or compound pillars are 
extremely numerous and much varied ; 
tim simplest of them consists of a square 1 
With one or more rectangular recesses ■ 

■t each comer, bnt a more common 
farm is one resembling these, with 1 
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a small circular shaft in each of the recesses, and d larger 
one, semicircular, on two (or on each) of the faces : most 




of the compound pillars partake of this arrangement, 
though other varieties are by no means rare. 

In the Early English — j 
style, plain circular or I JWj jtHiljffl 
octagonal shafts are fre- 
guently used, especially 
in plain buildings, bm 
many other, and more ( 

complicated kinds of pil- 

lars are employed; the 1 BI^B 

commonest of these con- llftr'' [ 

sists of a large central lUl [H j|9 

shaft, which is gener- jM , IB 

ally circular, with smal- Up lB Iji^Bf 

ler shafts (usually four) H'lj I IB 

round it; these are fre- Mr 

quently made of a finer A m JB i j^B 

material than the rest, ML- JBjI^H 

and polished, but they i*[ | njB]j^B 

are often worked in B i |KB |'Bi 

courses with the central ‘njj ,|fl f^B 

part of the pillar, and .Hi HB 

ore sometimes filleted; 1H fjflf^B 

in this style the pil- j|B fa IIBj^^L^ 

lars are very constantly jgl£BQl9BE^^HBP 

In the lhwrat«d style ~^ rc ^~Tu^z 
the general fom of dus- w^m 
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tend pUIui changes from a circular to a losenge-sbaped 
arrangement, or to a square plaoed diagonally, but many 

I other varieties 

are at times to 
be met with ; ^B 

they some- 
consist 
I of small shafts 

' surrounding a ^B 

larger one, and ^B 

are sometimes 

moulded; the small shafts and 

some of the mouldings are often 

filleted; plain octagonal pillars 

are also very frequently employed 

in our vilL . 

age churches; \ | / 

towards the \ i j 

end of this 

style a pillar 

consisting of 

four small 

shafts sepa- KB 

rated by s j g|S] 

deep hollow j Bfl 

end two fil- || HB 

M w i h m<.ia lets is com- IpB 

men, as it is also in the Perpendicular flB 

style, but in that style the hollows ■■ 

are usually shallower, and the dis- BH 

position of the fillets is different BB 

A plain octagonal pillar continues HB 

in use throughout the Perpendicular BA 

style, though it is not so frequent as 
at earlier periods, and its sides are 
occasionally slightly hollowed. In JPV^^B 
Decorated work a few of the mould- IH J^H| 
ings of the piers occasionally run up 
into, the arches and form part of the 
arehivolt, as at Bristol Cathedral, but "* 
is PCspendic&lar buildings this ar- 
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rangement is much more common, and in some cases the 
whole of the mouldings of the pillars are continued in the 
arches without any capital or impost between them : the 
forms are various, bat in general arrangement they usually 
partake of a square placed diagonally ; sometimes however 
they ore contracted in breadth so as to become narrower 
between the archways (from east to west) than in the op- 
posite direction : the small shafts attached to the pillnrs 
in this style are usually plain circles, but are occasionally* 
filleted, and in some instances are hollow -sided polygons. 

Pile-tower, or Pele- tower, or more correctly Pde only : 
this term, is almost peculiar to the northern parts of the 
kingdom ; it seems to have signified a small -Dstj/on, or 
fortified dwelling, or tower, capable of being defended 
against any sudden marauding expedition. Church towers 
appear to have been sometimes used for the same pur- 
pose. Borne of these towers, which 
were used for habitations, have had 
additions made to them subsequent to 
their erection : Heifer-haw tower, near 
Alnwick, and a tower in Corbridge 
churchyard, were probably pele- towers 
only. Pile, a fortress, occurs only in 
names of places in the Isle of Han, 

Lancashire, and the neighbouring parts, 
but it is an archaic term not exclu- 
sively northern. 

Pinnacle (Low Lat.), a small turret 
or tall ornament, usually tapering to- 
wards the top, much used m Gothic 
architecture as a termination to but- 
tresses, &c. ; it is also very frequently 
employed in parapets, especially at tbe ' 
angles, and sometimes on the tops of 
^bles and other elevated situations: 
zt consists of a shaft and top; this 
last is generally in the form of a 
small spire, surmounted with a finial, 
and often orooketed at the angles, 
and is then sometimes called a finial. 




m Itimnutt. 

Kb stoles are nut used in the Jfyrmg* style, though 
them exist a few email turrets, of late ^ 

date, ‘with painted terminations, which ap- g 

peer to be their prototypes, as at the west m 
end. of Rochester Cathedral, and the north 
transept of fit. Etiemip at Caen. 

In the Early JtbylwS style they are not 
aery abundant; they axe found areolar, 

'octagonal, or square; some are perfectly 
plain, as at the east end of Battle Church, 

Sussex; others are surrounded with small 
shafts, as at Peterborough and 'Wells; and 
in some instances the tops are crocheted. 

Towards the latter part of this style the 
system of surmounting each face of the 
shaft with a small pediment was intro- 
duced, and about the same period the shafts 
began to be occasionally made of open- 
work, so as to form niohes for statues. 

Decorated pinnacles are very numerous; 
they have the shafts sometimes formed into 
niches, end sometimes panelled or quite 
plain, and each of the sides almost in- 
variably terminates in a pediment; the 
tups are generally crocheted, and always * " im 
have fi n ml r on the points : in form they are most usually 
square, but are sometimes octagonal, and in 
a few instances hexagonal and pentagonal; 
occasionally, in this style, square pinnacles 
are placed diagonally. [See the illustration 
from Caytfeorpe, under Spire. ~\ 

In the Perpendicular style they do net in 
general differ much from those of the Deco- 
rated ; polygonal forms are not very fre- 
quently found, and square pinnacle* are very 
much oftensr placed diagonally on buttresses, 

60. ; they are also in rich buildings, abund- 
antly used on the offsets of buttresses, aa well 
as St tiie tops : instead of the small pediments 
ov&r the sides of the shaft, it is sometime! 
fhtished with a complete moulded cornice, or 
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capping, oat of which the top of the pinnacle rises, and 
sometimes in the place of a top of this kind the figure 
of an animal holding a vane, or some othe® device, is 
used : there axe a few examples of pinnacles in this style 
with ogee-shaped tops. In the fine Perpendicular towns 
the pinnacles are often the most striking feature. Exam- 
pla are seen on Merton and Magdalen towers in Oxford, 
and many of the to were in Somersetshire. 

This term is sometimes applied to turrets, and William 
of Worcester uses it for a spire. 

Piscina (Lat- = a reservoir of water), originally the 
reservoir and filter connected with the aqueducts of 
Rome, but long applied to a water- dram formerly placed 
near to an altar in a church ; this consists of a shallow 
stone basin, or sink, with a hole in the bottom, to carry 




off whatever is poured into it ; it is fixed at a convenient 
height above the floor, and was used to receive the water 
in which the priest washed his hands, as well as that with 
which the chalice was rinsed at the time of the oelebntion 
of the mass; it is placed within a niche, though the basin 
very frequently projects before the face of the wall and is 



suppo rted on s shaft rising from the floor; in 
many instances, pvticshrly in those of Early English and 
early Decorated data, there are two basins, and drains, 
and ownurinnally three; 'within the niche there is also 
often fraud a wooden or atone shol£ which served the 
purpose of a wwfaw tai l*, to receive certain of the sacred 
vessels that were used in the eervioe of the moss, previous 
to their being required at the altar; sometimes there u 
room at the bottom of the niche for these to stand at the 
aide of the basin : in this country the piscina is almost 
invariably on the south side of the altar, and usually in 
the south wall (though sometimes in the eastern), bat 
in Hannandj it is not uncommon to find it on the north 
aids, when the attnatuni of tbo altar is sooh as to render 
that more convenient than the south. No piscinas are 
known to exist in this country of earlier date than the 
ipiddln of the twelfth century, and of that age they are 
extremely rare : of the thirteenth and succeeding oen- 
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veiy abundant, and are to be found (or at least traces of 
them! in the chancel of most churches that hare not been 
rebuilt, and very frequently at the eastern ends of the 
aisles Of the nave also : their forma and decorations are 
very various, but the character of the architectural fea- 
tures -will always decide their date. 

Fix, Pyx (Ink Pyxts), the ornamented box, or casket, 
in which the consecrated Host 
is preserved in the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church for the use of the 
sick, or the wafers previously 
to consecration; it w*b made 
of the most costly materials, 
and was placed upon the altar 
under a tabernacle, or canopy, 
within which it was sometimes 
suspended, and sometimes raised 
upon a stand or foot. In form 
it was frequently circular, and 
dosed with a cover; occasion- 
ally, when suspended, it was in id-.uuK-iH.QiM 
the form of a dove. 

Plate, Platt, a general tend applied to almost all hori- 
zontal timbers which are laid upon walls, &o., to receive 
other timber-work : that at the top erf a building imme- 
diately undo 1 the roof, is a waft-plats; those also which 
receive the ends of the joists of the floors above the 
ground-floor arc called by the eame name. Plats traosry 
is the term applied to that kind of solid tracery which 
appears as if formed by piercing a flat surface with orna- 
mental patterns. It is used in contradistinction to Bar 
tracery. [See Braany.] 

Plinth (Or.), a square member forming the lower di- 
vision of the base of a column, &c. : also the plain pro- 
jecting face at the bottom of a wall immediately above 

Put-usd, fL) a flat toils, 
bond, or string when proj®©- 
tion is Is* than Hi hrssatfa; 
friths Hotel of a 4 m* to hm- 
fimssaoesUsd. 


Pxtqw oi a roof, the dope of 
a roof. Sse Oabls. 

Puaccas, |hs soffit or nndar- 
sUsof ths oQsona of a carafes 
In Gsthfe architecture. 
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tin p wiu il Tn Clflaneal hnilifaptha plrrrth iii a i rn n HiMi 
divided into two or more gradations, which project slightly 
before each other in succession towards the ground, the 
tops being either perfectly flat or only sloped sufficiently 
to prevent the lodgment of wet ; in Gothic buildings the 
plinth is occasionally divided into two stages, the tops 
of which are either splared or finished with a hollow 
moulding, or covered by the base-mouldings. 


Poly chime, the name applied to the colouring of walls 
and architectural ornaments. There is no doubt that all 
medieval buildings were intended to be coloured, and the 
colour formed part of the original design, which in most 
cases has been lost from the practice of whitewashing 
them ewer, which prevailed in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. Whenever this whitewash is carefully 
removed the original colouring appears ; but unfortunately, 
in getting off the whitewash the original thin coat of fine 
plaster which formed the getto or ground to paint upon 
is removed along with it. In some instances the stone 
itself seems to have been painted upon, and the ooloili 
mixed with wax varnish, which, is impervious to moisture ; 
and though these have been whitewashed over again and 
again, the colouring still re-appearo. In some coses also 
the colouring was executed while the plaster was wet in 
what is called fresco painting, and thus becomes part of the 
daster itself, and can only be di-stroyed by destroying 
the plaster. There is the same change of style in the 
colouring as in the carved ornament, aud a treatise on 
the succession of styles in mediavaL colouring is still 
a desideratum. [See WaU-pautiinj,] 


Poael (Lst fromibsrass=aa apple), a knob, 

knot, or boas; the term is used in reference to the flnial, 
or ornament on the top of a conical or dome-shaped roof 
of* turret, the summit of a pavilion, Ac , and is especially 
applied to articles of plate and jewellery. It also denote 
ftoanoHy any ornament of globular form. 



Fowun, a small Usd 
of wsU-plate ased in iqoAsep 
itojgto reerfre the fort the 
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, - Poppie, Poppr, Poppy-head, (from Fr. Pemp^ — a doll, 
or LaL Puppu = the “poop" of a 
ship,) an elevated ornament often 
need on the tope of the upright 
ends, or elbows, which terminate 
Beats, &e., in churches: they are 
sometimes merely cut into plain 
fleurs-de-lis or other simple forma, 
with the edges chamfered or slightly 
hollowed, but are frequently curved 
with leaves, like ftmals, and in 
rich work are sculptured into ani- 
mals and figures, and are often 
extremely elaborate. No examples 
are known to exist of earlier date 
than the Decorated style, and but 
few so early; of Perpendicular 
date specimens are to be found in 
very many churches, especially in 
the cathedrals and old abbey churches- [dee Stall and 
Standard*] 

Porch (Lat. Portictu), an external erection protecting 
the doorway of a large building. (Compare with the 
Portico of the Pallodian style, which was carried round 
the whole of the exterior of the building.) In some in- 
stances the lower story of the tower of a church forms the 
porch, as at Cranbrook, Kent, and in several instances in 
Somxr^et. Purohea appear originally not to have had close 
doors, but there are some wooden ones of Decorated date 
which have marks about the entrances seeming to indicate 
that they have been fitted with moveable barricades, suffi- 
cient to keep out cattle. Porches were used at an early 
period, and many fine examples of Norman date exist, as 
at Southwell, Nottinghamshire; Sherborne, Dorsetshire ; 
Malmesbury, 'Wiltshire ; Castle Ashby, Northamptonshire, 
&c,j these are of stone and reotanydar, with a large open 
doqrway in front, and the aides either entirely closed or 
pierced only with a small window : that at South *ell haa 
a small room over it, a feature which is not very ootamoa 
it) (his style. Surly English porches also remain in a mm* 
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derahJe traahem. u at the cathedrals of Well*, Salutary, 
and Lincoln; St Alban's Abbey; and the churches of 
Great Tew and Middleton Stonoy, Oxfordshire ; Barnaok, 



ftarthamptbnihire, foe. At Chevington, Suffolk, is a 
woods panto of Early English date, but much impaired 
modern wok. In the Decorated style wooden porches 
not un&eqoeatly found; they are of one story only 
height, eonretrnMa entirely anetoed at (he rides, and 
■ttitfhrors with about the upper half of their height 
foamed of open aemen-wmkt the gaUm bare barge* 
board*, which ere almost always feathered, and aort 
«hn anasmted: good specimens remain at Warbling* 


ta Enndibe; BL 

Sg r feA - 

Inpn, foo. Stone pantoe* of 
“ a Mem over them, m 


Brook] and. Kmtr 
y; EonhieM, Wowee- 
■Jm date here, not da- 
tare eleo in did 




Perpendicular style. [See seat Article.] Of this last- 
mentioned style there are many wooden porches, 'which 
differ but little from those of the preceding, except that 
the upper half of the sides is almost always formed of 
open screen -work; examples remain at Halden, Kent; 
Albory, Surrey, &c. 

It ia common to find porches of all ages considerably 
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ornamented; those of the Norman style, and perhaps also 
the Daily English, have the decorations principally on tho 
inside and about the doorway; those uf later date are 
often m much enriched externally as internally, and some- 
time* mow so. Borne porches hare the roofs entirely 
formed of stone, both externally and internally, as at 
Barmiok, Northamptonshire ; St Kory’s, Nottingham; 
S ^^^ott MgjmmihigB ; All Saints, Stamford; Arnn- 

The foregoing observations apply to church porches, but 
some domestio buildings are also provided with them, of 
whiall a fine example, of Decorated date, exists attached 
te the haH of tha Archbishop df Canterbury's palace at 
jCnAdd, Sussex : fhey hive sometime* rooms over them, 
na are carried up os many dona* ia height *a the not 
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of the building, and thiB projection is called the porch-* 
tower^ in homes of the time of Elizabeth the porch is 
almoBt always carried up to the main roof of the bufidiog. 
.Small chapels attached to churches are sometimes called 
porches. [See OaUlm.J 

Porch, Rooms over the. Over very many porches, dating 
from the twelfth up to the fifteenth century, a chamber 
has been made, and in some few instances even two cham- 
bers, one above the other. 

' Very many theories have been held as to the original 
pnrposeB of these chambers, but the truth is, that not 
only were there often different reasons for their erection, 
but that many hare been at subsequent times applied 
to different UBea. One to which they were more fre- 

r atiy applied than others, was for the preservation of 
books and documents of the chnrch, and of ihe pariah 
also, providing as they did, a place of safe-keeping, safer 
from fire or from destruction, tbun in domestic buildings. 
Many ohurchea also, and parishes, bad libraries of books 
left for their use, just bb all cathedrals have now libraries ; 
and when books were scarce, such a gift was very valuable. 

From the account-books of the parish, long kept there, 
it waa sometimes called the Treasury, as at Hawkhurtt, 
Sent; at "Wim borne, the muniment-room. At Bodmin, 
where there are two chambers, one above the other, the 
upper wub UBed as the record-room, and the lower for 
the meetings of the Corporation. And at Great Malvern 
it was long a depository for wills. In very many, cheat* 
are still found, and in some an aumbry, or cupboard, for 
keeping, no doubt, especially valuable property. At 
Chelmsford, it was always used as the library for the’ 
books granted to the church ; while at Plympton, Devon, 
it has been only recently fitted up as a palish library, 
and books placed there : at Loddewell, it is used as the 
Vicar’s study. 

- The presence in a large number of them of a fireplace, 
has led many to suppose them to be Bleeping or dwelling- 
rooms, but this does not neoeuarily follow, rinoe where 
books and documents were kept, it would be found that 
ta times a fire was necessary to prevent decay from damp. 
Apt many also have one of the window* opening into 
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the church, has also led to the theory of the room being 
for the use of recluses ; and to another, that they were 
used for watching chambers 

In some few cases there are evidences of there having . 
been an altar, with the piscina, &o., aa at J'othermghay. 
This would imply that some chantry was founded here, 
and it was chosen by the founder as a convenient place 
for the altar. 

Access to the room ovef the porch is as often from the 
church, as from the poroh itself, and sometimes from out* 
side. 

Portcullis (Tt. Porte-couluu), 
a door sliding up and down in 
oouIums or gutters, consisting of 
a massive frame, or grating, of 
iron or wooden bars, used by the 
ancient Romans, a i at Pompeii 
and in 1 the walls of Rome, and 
continued in the Middle Ages to 
defend' gateways. It was made 
to slide up and down in a groove 
formed for the purpose in each 
jamb, and was usually kept suspended above the gateway, 
but was letdown whenever an attack was apprehended: 
the principal entrances of almost all fortresses were pro* 
vided with several portcullises in 
succession, at some little distance 
apart : the old grooves for them ore 
found in buildings of the Norman 
style. [See AY/kwe.] 

He portcullis will be found con- 
stantly carved as an ornament upon 
buildings of the time of Henry YII. 
and Henry YIII., it being one of the 
Tudor badges. 
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, PoBXiOT*, is CLu&Lc&l archi- 
tecture -x Feriatyie. Used by 
Bede and other early writers 
he the- bum probably of what 
we should bat term apeidal 
phspoU. Gavnae o[ Canterbury 
wh the word evidently for nuh 
„ trfft Willie, -p. 80), though & 


some instances the word may 
be translated the Awe. 

Post, an upright timber in a 

building; e.g. hingfotts or qv4<rr> 
pasta, [see Soq/J. 1 tj&e vortical 
timbers to the walls of wooden 
houses, with the intervals filled 
with plastering, Wen sometimes 


Portico — ^taAjrtctg. £13 

Portico, a range of columns in fbe front of a building ; 
'when of four columns it is 
called UtraotyU ; when of six, 
hexastyle ; of eight, oetmtyU ; 
of ten, decasiyle. The Latin. 
portions, how ever, from which 
the Italian portico and the 
French portique, as will as 
the English porch is derived, 

(e.g, Solomon's Porch, Acts 
m. 11), has a more extended 
signification in all these lan- 
guages ; comprehending, in 
•feet, every kind of covered 
ambulatory of which one or 
more sides are opened to the 
air, by rows of columns or of 
arches, whether it be attached 
to the front of a building or 
to ils sides, or to the inner 
Bides of an area, bo as to form 
a cloister, [See TcmpU^\ 

Presbytery (Or., the place 
of the elders or priests), the 
part of a church in which the 
high altar » placed ; it forms 
the eastem termination of tbe 
choir, above which it is raised 
by several steps, and is occu- 
pied exclusively by those who minister in the services of 
the altar. The name is not unfrequently used for the 
space behind the high altar, as at Lincoln, and in a more 
extended sense to include the whole of the choir. [Bee 
Chtnr f and plan under Ba*ilicQ,~\ 



itavkotTai.lhd, 


called sort and pant. [Bee 
P<uu.] 

Poenas, a private or otmoeal- 
ed entrance behind or outside 
of a cab tie, town, or monastery. 

Pothtsxo., paving fanned into 


email losenges or squares laid 
diagonally. 

Phbceptoet, ~a subordinate 
establishment of the Ealghta 
Templars, governed by a pre- 
ceptor. 


a i4 

Priory, a monastery governed by a prior. Alien priories 
were HmaU conventual establishments, or cells, belonging 
to foreign monasteries* 

Pulpit (Let.), an elevated stage or desk from which 
sermons are delivered. . 

They were formerly 
{Raced not only in 
churches ViA also in the 
Refectories of monas- 
teries, as at Beverley, 


in France; and occa- 
sionally in pnblic tho- 
roughfares, as on the 
north ade of the church 7 
of Notre D.ime, at Bt. [ I 
Lo in Normandy, and. 
in the outer court of 
Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. In churches the _ L 
pulpits were formerly 
always placed in the 
nave, attached to a wall, ~ \ 
pillar, or screen, and the 
ecclesiastics and others 
who occupied the choir 
during the mass removed 
into the nave to hear 
the sermon: this custom s-nbw, 

was long continued at Ely, and has of late been revived at 
limwln, and ia twmft «tl»s cathedrals. Many asuaattt 


PmcK-rosTB.ui obsolete term end. behind tba presbytery iitr 
for the qnean-postfl In a roof a large church. 

Pbdjt, a plaster oast of a flat Pbokaob, the yeBtinnte or 
ornament. portico in front of the cell of 

PfeincrtoKEBa occurs ju one a temple, 
eentjnct — Sedilia, bnt probably PbopTlecv, • portico, court, 
an error of oapyirt. or vestibule before the gates of 

.FapaEBsmn path, or Pioces- a building. _ ... 

ohmad, the passage orway round Faor Basis, a credence- table. 


iPnlpft. 




pulpits exist in our churches, particularly in Somerset- 
shire, and the adjoining counties : some are of wood, others 
of stone. The wooden ones are usually polygonal, with 
the panels enriched with featherings, tracery, and other 
architectural ornaments, and raised upon a single stem; 
few, if any, ef these are earlier than the Perpendicular 
style: an example exists 
in the church of Ken- 
ton, Deyonbhire, which 
retains some of its origi- 
nal painting. Stone pul- 
pits are sometimes met 
with of Decorated date, 
as at Beaulieu, Hamp- 
shire, already noticed, but 
by far the greater num- 
ber are of Perpendicular 
work. In design they 
are very various, but 
their plan is usually 
polygonal, and in many 
oases they are formed 
like niches in the wall, 
with projecting trouts, 
and are approached by 
concealed stall s (espe- 
cially i Q the case ol those 
in Refectories), in others 
the steps are exposed to 
View 1 ; some of them are 
veryhighly enriched with 
architectural ornaments 
and sculpture, and some 
are nearly plain. It is 
not unusual to find ancient 

Pboptlok (Or.), a gateway be- 
fore an Egyptian temple. 

pBosms, a portico m which 
the oolnmns stand out quite free 
from the wall to which it is at- 
tached. 

PexuDo-nsriBBAL, a temple 



httahiike, ] 

pulpita, both of wood and 

whose general plan is dipteral, 
but the inner range of cornmmi 
omitted. Bee Ttmpls. 

Ptxboiu, b space between thA 
walls of the eeU of a temple and 
the column of the perist yl e. 1 
i* raBom.Ti{Qr^ Sttewailf. 
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etone, Bumonnted with ornamental canopies, Knmennu 
wooden pulpits were erected in this country booh after the 
Reformation in the churches not previously provided with 
them, in accordance with the injunctions of Edward VI. 
and subsequent orders j a number of these still remain: 
some are considerably ornamented, and have a rich effect, 
although the majority am poor. Most of these, especially 
those of Jacobean work, have flat tea toons over them, bat 
some have elevated canopies; a remarkably fine specimen 
of this kind of pulpit remains at CaBtle Ashby, Northamp- 
tonshire) Another example occurs at Eddlesborough, an 
engraving of whioh is given under TabemacU. The pul- 
pits in the large churches on the Continent are often of 
very considerable size, capable of holding more than one 
person, and most elaborately enriched with a profusion of 
architectural end sculptured ornaments ; a fine specimen, 
of Fkmboyant date, exists in the cathedral at Strasburg. 

Purlins, Perllnga, the horizontal pieces of timber which 
rest on the principals, or main rafters, of a roof, and sup- 
port the common rafters. In some districts purlins are 
called n&, and rafters spars. [See Roof.] 

Putlog-holes, small holes left in walls for the use of the 
workmen in ereoting their scaffolding: the orosa pieces of 
the scaffold, on which the planks forming the floor are 
laid, are called “putlogs.” These holes are found in 
’trails of almost every age : they are common in Homan 
work; Vitruvius calls them “columbaria,' 1 from their 
resemblance to pigeon-hole*. [See also JTourdt . ] 
Quadrangle (tat quatuof ~ four, ongulvs == a comer), 
a square or court surrounded by buildings : the buildings 
of monasteries were generally arranged, in quadrangles, 
as, for instance, the cloisters ; colleges and large houses 
ore also often disposed in the same way. 

. PraaHXOKs, small upright tini- colunmlstitrai are equal to one 
ben in wooden partitions, now diameter and a ball of the lover 
ealled studs or quarters. xwrt of the abaft. 

Pvhlu-wobx (Hr. Povr-filer Fybub - ixat*, probably the 
■to embroider), ugnihei any ooping- utonei of a gable, from 
d afla a t ri yacn lpturad trace ry,<feo. the French Pignon. , 
Pcchhttlb, an Bmagsmant Ftt. Beq iH®. 
of wwffiM in Greek and Roman QtjinRlPOBTiETJB.SeaPeriftwle. 

WPstStaetam In which the Inter-' ’Qturannn* B o*Fo(L 
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Quarrel {Fr. Carrt = Bqnare) : (1.) A stone quarry; 
(2.) A diamond- shaped pane of glass or a square one 
placed diagonally; (3.) A small pieraing in the tracery 
of a window ; also, (4.) A small square, or diamond-shaped 
paving-brick or stone. 

Quarter (Cater), a square panel, or a piercing in tra- 
cery, divided by cu*ps or featherings into four leaves 
(= Quatrefoil). Bands of small quatrefoils are much need 
as ornaments m the Perpendicular style, and sometimes in 
the Decorated; when placed diagonally they appear for- 
merly to have been called " cross-quarters. ” [See far 
illustrations Foil, also under Sand, Font, Panel , Parapet.] 
(2.) The pieces of timber used in the construction ot 
wooden partitions are called quarters. 

Quirk, a small acute channel or recess, much used 
between mouldings. In Grecian architecture ovolos and 
ogees are usually quirked at the top, and sometimes in 
Raman; in Gothic architecture quirks are abundantly 
used between mouldings. [Bee examples under Ogee and 
Ovolo ; also see Column 

Quoin (Fr. Coin), the external angle of a building. 
In middle-age architecture, when tbe walls are of rough 
stonework, or of flints, tbe quoius are most commonly 
of ashlar : brick bnildingB also frequently have the quoins 
formed in the Bame manner; and occasionally they are 
plastered in imitation of stonework, as at Eastbury House, 
Essex, The name is sometimes used for ashlar -stones with 
which the quoins ore built; and it appears foimerly to 
have also signified vertical angular projections formed on 
the face of a well for ornament. 

Rafters (Saxon), the inclined timbers fanning the sides 
of a roof, which meet in an angle at the top, and on which 
the laths or boards are fixed to carry the external covering. 
[See Boo/.] 

Quim-fost. Bee Roof. also those pieces which He over 

Qrmir Qoier, ° Choir. and nn/irtrhn.7rmterg in halooniafl^ 

, Ejlbhit, corruption vH Rebate, or extend from post to post in 

Bull horizontal pieces of fences, 
timber between the panels of Bampimb, Bea 8tep. This 
wainscoting, doors, Ac. The name 1b el bo given to a parapet, 
upright pleoee of such frames the passage behind the parapet, 
an termed Styles. Bails an and to the walla of a town. 
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Hag-ftoM, or Rag- work, buildings of rough stone In 
thin layers resembling 
tiles. It is found only 
In certain di&tricts,de- 
pending entirely on 
the nature of the ma- 
terials. Some kinds of 
stone split upnaturally 
or easily into thin lay- 
ers, which are readily 
broken to the size re- 
quired. These thin stones are usunlly laid flat, with 
a considerable thickness of mortar betw^u them some- 
times, in herring-bone fashion. [[See Herring-bat* and 
Bubble.] This kind of masonry is frequently plastered 
and rough-cast : bnt in some counties neatly pointed with 
large joints, and looking very well: in rubble-work the 
stones are more irregular both m size and shape, and 
axe sometimes larger. 

Bear-vault, the small vault which is interposed between 
the tracery or glasB of a window, and the inner face of the 
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wall. It is only employed when the wall is thiok, and 
the glass placed nearer to the outer face of the wall than 
to the inner ; and it is usually bounded on the inside hf 
a rib, which either abuts against the splay of the jambs, 
or else rests upon corbels or shafts fixed against the inner 
edges of the jambs. 



Rrbate— fttnahttano. 
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Rebate (Fr. Rebcttre), a rectangular recess or groove 
cnt longitudinally in a piece of 
timber, to receive the edge of 

a plank, or other work required ' 

to fit into it. The notch or recess 

in a door-pout, into which the door fits, in a rebate; board- 
ing is rebated together when the edges are worked in this 
manner. Stones fitted together in the same way are said 
to be joggled. 

Refectory (Let.), the dining-hall, or fratery, of a con- 
vent, college, &c.: the internal arrangements and fittings 
were very similar to ihose of the ordinal y domestic halls, 
except that it was usually provided with a raised desk or 
pulpit, from whioh, on some occasions, one of the inmates 
of the establishment read to the others during meal-time. 

Reliquary (Lat), a small chest, box, or casket, to 
contain reliques. Depositories of this kind were very 
common in our churches previous to the Reformation; 
they were made of wood, iron, or other metals, and -oc- 
casionally of stone ; they were alwayB more or less orna- 
mented, frequently with arcades and other architectural- 
ornaments, and sometimes were covered with the most 
costly embellishments. [See &Artn«.] 

Renaissance (Fr.), the name employed to describe the 
revival of Classical details in the French Gothic styles. It 
corresponds, in point of date, to the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean etyli b in Ecglaud, though it commenced rather 
earlier abroad than in this country. 


HaTOHBimrra of a horse, a 
fcfwJ of flying buttresses which 
Spring from the corner princi- 
pal and moot against the cen- 
tral or chief principal. 

RavMv gjr i non Tassos APArnb 
divided into two or mo re por- 
tions or orders, reoeding ana 
behind the other 
RbOaib. Bee Organ. 

- Si Sts t( L at. Sepuia— amle), 
a flat narrow moulding em- 
ployed to separata, panels or 


other members. 

IU&BAT moor gkiimiiijf ^m q p g 
masons, is taking off the outer 
florfsoe of an old hewn sfcme 
with the hammer and ripe In 
order ta- irbliea sad ^ahv id- 
look fresh again. 

Relxetutq AitcH. See Dis- 
0 harping Arch. 

TtnT. TT.vo, Bilhi, the projeo- 
tion given to oarrea work. See 
Bae-rsUrf. 



Reredoa (written also Lardos, from Ff. EJrr&fi-dta), 
the' well or ecreen at the 
back of an altar, seat, &c. ; 
it was usually ornamented 
with panelling, &e., espe- 
cially behind an altar, and 
sometimes was enriched 
-with a profusion of niches, 
buttresses, pinnacles, sta- 
tues, and other decoraiio'is. 
which were often paint- 
ed with brilliant colours; 
reredoR.se a of this kind 
not unfrequently extended 
across the whole breadth of 
the church, and were some- 
times carried up nearly to 
the ceiling, as at Bt Alban's 
Abbey, Durham Cathedral, 

Gloucester Cathedral, St, 

Saviour’s Church, South- 
,wark; Christ Church. Hamp- 
shire, &c. In village churches 
they were generally simple, 
and appear very frequently 
to have had no ornaments 
formed in the wall, though 
sometimes corbels or mohes 
were provided to carry im- 
ages, and sometimes thht 
part of the wall immedi- 
ately over the altar was 
panelled ; remains of these, more or leaB injured, are to bo 
found in many churches, particularly at the east ends of 
auks, where chantry -atom have stood, a» at St. Michael's, 
Oxford, &o, ; and against the east wall of transepts, as in 
St Cuthbert’s, Wells. It was not unusual to decorate the 
trail at the back of an altar with panellings, Ac., in wood, 
or with embroidered hangings of tapestry- work, to which 
the name ot ^credos w^s given; it was also applied to the 
screen between the nave and choir of a church. 
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Renault (probably Ft. Rem mtir), an 
old English term for an ogee-moulding. It 
was also applied to other architectural 
members that had the inflected outline of 
this moulding. It ia a purely technical 
word, and seldom used. 


Respond, a half-pillar ox pier, in middle- 
qge architecture, attached to a wall to support an arch, &e. 
They are very frequently used by 
themaelve?, as at the sides of the 
entrances of chancels, &o., and are 
also generally employed at the ter- 
minations of ranges of pillars, such 
as those between the body and 
aisles of churches. In these last- 
mentioned situations they usually 
correspond in general form with 
the pillars, when of the same date ; 
but it often happens they belong 
to work of another period. The 
name occurs frequently in me- 
dieval contracts, and may have its 
origin in the notion of the two 
pilasters responding to each other : 
thus the bread! h of the nave of Eton 
College Chapel “between the re- 
tpondert” was directed by the will 
of King Henry VI. to be thirty- 
two feet; or else that the shaft ‘re- 
sponds to, 1 i e., * meets' the arch. 

Reticulated Work flat Opus 
rsticulaUcm «=a net- work), masonry 
constructed with small diamond- 
shaped stones, or square stones 
placid diagonally. In the city of Rome this mode of 
decorating the surface of a wall is generally characteristic 
of the period of the Early Empire; it was frequently imi- 
tated in' Romanesque work, especially in the tympanum 
of a doorway in Norman work. 




ita 
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*R^tnm ) the terminations of the dripstone 
or hood-mould of a window or door. Several 
examples will be found under Driputoiw. The 
term is also sometimes applied to the Beats and 
desks which are set against the screen at the 
west end of a ohoir. 



sib, a projecting band on a ceiling, &c. In middle- 
age architecture ribs are very extensively employed 
to ornament ceilings, 
both flat and vaulted ; 
more especially the 
latter, when groined. 

In the earliest Nor- 
man vaulting the ribs 
generally consist of 
meie flat hands cross- 
ing the vault at right 
angles, the groins as well as the apex being left perfectly 
plain. As the Btyle advances the ribs become moulded, 
and are also applied to the groins, as in Oxford Cathedral, 
and are sometimes enriched wiih zigzags and other orna- 
ments peculiar to the style, with carved bosses at the 
intersections, as in the churches of Iffley, Oxfordshire, 
and Elk stone, Gloucestershire. 

In Early EnglitTi vaulting, and ‘hat of all subsequent 
periods, the groins are in- 
variably covered by ribs, 
and the intersections are 
generally ornamented with 
bosses or other decorations, 
as is the case in the chapter- 
house at Oxford. [See il- 

lustration under Boui] In the Early English style it is 
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Rhetor. Sometimes used for 
the open fireplace in halls, &a. 

, Rbt*bu. See TabU, 

Reveal (Lat. Rettetio), the side 
ot an opening for a window, 
docforay^fec. , between tbefmme- 
wefk and the outer surface of 
UtMll. 

Sammnr -vestry. 


Hirer, or Raiser- See Step* 
Boxan Oodex, a name given 
Wrietmrea to the Composite 
order. 

Roundel, (1) in Glaaaioal ar- 
chitecture flame as Artragal; 

2 in armour. See illiutratums 
B*w 




seldom that more ribs are used than those ‘which cross the 
vault at right angles (cross-springers) and the (diagonal) 
ribs upon the groins, with sometimes one at the apex. 
[See illustration from Westminster Abbey, under Vault.'] 

In the Dewrated style additional ribs are introduced 
between the diagonal and cross- springers, following the 
ourve of the vault, and frequently also in other parts, 
running in different direc- 
tions, and uniting the whole 
into a kind of net-work, as 
at Tewkesbury Abbey, Glou- 
cestershire : the apex of the 
vault is almost invariably 
occupied by a rib, which is 
often slightly curved up- 
wards between the bosses. 

When they are numerous 
it is not unusual to find that the more important ribs 
are of larger size than the 
others. In this style the 
riba are some times orna- 
mented with the character 
istio ornament, the Ball- 
flower t as in Gloucester Ca- 
thedral. 

In ordinary Perpendiou- 
lar vaulting, ribs are ap- 
plied much in the same 
way as in the preceding 
style, but they are some- 
times employed in greater 
profusion and in more com- 
plicated arrangements, by 
which the effect is by no 
means always improved, as 
at St- Mary Redcliffe Church, 

Bristol. Occasionally the 
mouldings are made to in- 
tersect each other. In fan- 
tracery vaulting the ribs 
radiate from the springing 





of each pendentive, and generally become multiplied as 
they rise upwards, so that the whole surface is covered 
-with tracery, which is 
usually enriched with 
featherings and other 
decorations. 

< Many churches, and 
some otherancientbuild- 
ings, have raised ceil- 
ings, of wood or plaster, 

formed on the under- DMiitTHafawi, *.d.h* 

sides of the timbers of 



the roof; a few of these, whioh are as old as the Decorated 
and Early English styles, are sparingly ornamented with 
small ribs; there is generally one along the top and 
others crossing it at considerable intervals: in some in-' 
stances the ribs are more numerous in both directions, 
so as to divide the surface into rectangular compartments 
or panels. 

In the Perpendicular style ceilings of this kind are 
divided into squares by small ribs with bosses, shields, or 
flowers, at the intersections; flat ceilings also, which are 
common in this style, are frequently divided into squares, 
and sometimes into other patterns, by moulded riba. In 



the time of Queen Elisabeth and James I., ribs were 
area used on plaster ceilings, and were often arranged 
with considerable intriaaoy. 



Ridge, the upper ingle of- a lbof. It Kas usually 
though by no means 
slwaj s, a piece of 
timber running 
along it, called the 

ridge -put*, upon 
which, the upper 
ends of the rafters 
rest: tie tiles with 
which it is covered 
ere called ride. 

Mte; these Ire 

Sometimes made ornamental, good instances of which are 
found at Great Malvern and Lincoln. [Bee Crs»t-tHe*.^ 
Not un frequently the ridge along the roof, when co- 
vered with lead, was made ornamental. 


Ban-moulding. This 
tarm has been popularly, 
but somewhat vaguely, 
given to a moulding much 
used in Decorated and late 
Early English work, espe- 
cially in strings and drip- 
stones. The varieties of 
Booh mouldings are mi- 
merouB, some of them 
tearing resemblance to a 
Tail of parchment, o there 
an very different. Where 
the square fillet is more 
decidedly marked,, it has 
'been called 11 The Roll 
and HUet Moulding.” It 
appears to have become 
confused with the ScreU- 
m m M i nfa se called foam 
resemblance to a scroll of 
pnrehmait with tbfe 
fiofl-moulding also is often 
VtBmutdi, 



overlapping. The name of 
to the common Jfamj 
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Reman Aw ihiteOture. - Before the conquest of Greece 
the Homans 'were gradually developing an architecture 
of their own, quite distinct from what ia now usually 
called by that name, which ia a variation of the Greek 
style* adopted after the conquest of Greece, when the 
superior civilisation of the conquered race had great in- 
fluence on the conquerors. In the time of the kings of 
Borne, the style ot arohiteoture was of the same rude 
and massive character as that of other nations at the 
same period, not only in the cities of the Latins, snch as 
Tusauuzm, or the Sabines as at Vara, or the Etrurians as 
at Fiesolc, V olterra, Perugia, and many others ; hut also 
in distant countries, as in Palestine at Jerusalem, and in 
Africa at Tunis, where we see the same construction of 
large quadrangular blocks with wide joints, similar to 
what we have in Borne in the walla of Roma Quadrate, 
and on the other hills; and of the time of the later kings 
in the Capicotium, containing the i£ ran urn, Tabnlarinm, 
&c., of which we have considerable remains. In this 
venerable building we have also a very early example 
of the use of the Arch in a portions, or arcade, on the 
Western side. The only other building of any import- 
ance of the time of the Republic is the Emporium of 
Commerce near the Port Hero we have arcades as a 
leading feature, and the face of the wall is of the kind 
oslled by Vitruvius “Opus incertum,” which preceded 
the “Opus reticnlathm ” of Sylla and the early em- 
perors; but there are no columns here. The rude 
Tuscan or Etruscan columns in front of the Tabuiarium 
are, however, quite as early bb the Emporium, thB exact 
date of which is not recorded, but it ia mentioned about 
two centuries before the Christian era. This example of 
thb use of the Arch at so early a period has not 
bemi observed elsewhere. The vaults of the early 
Etnwaa tombs are out onfc of the rock, not built; but 
they may have giVen the idea of the arch, though they 
arc sometimes out in the form of timbers, as at Or- 
vitfo and YeiL 

^ 1 The style usually celled Roman 1 arohiteoture differs 
«0jMdteabljr from Grecian, both is general aspect and in 
ftp details; it also embraces two additions! orders, the 
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Tuscan and ' Composite, which were unknown to thb 
Greeks, The mouldings ore rounder and often more 
prominent; the enrichment* both in design and oxer 
cution are bolder, and are frequently used in greater 
profusion, while figures are comparatively seldom intro- 
duced ; the Entablatures in many oases are broken ore? 
the columns; the pediments are steeper, and the shafts 
of the columns, instead of diminishing in a straight 
line from the base to the capital, are very often slightly 
curved. [Die arch also, which appears to have been un- 
known to the Greeks, was brought into general use by the 
Homans, and greatly affected the character of their archi- 
tecture ; at its first introduction it was made subordinate 
to the columns and entablature, but it soon came to be re- 
garded as a more important principle, and was adopted 
as one of the leading lectures. In general appearance 
Homan architecture is less chaste and simple than the 
Grecian, but it is bolder, richer, and in many respects 
more imposing. 

The construction of nearly all the great Homan build - 
inge in Rome itself is concrete faced with brick, or with 
ashlar masonry in diamond-shaped patterns, ™*ll«nl 
reticulated masonry ; the latter is more usual iu the two 
first centimes of the Christian era, the best period of ait 
in Rome, and the brickwork of that period is also superior 
to that of any other. In the third century there is scarcely 
a perceptible change, blit in the fourth there is a very 
decided falling off and deterioration of all kinds, and old 
materials were extensively used again, as in the Arch 
of Constantine. Tbe vaults are usually on^ mass of con- 
crete, with the walls plastered and painted an the inside, 
and faoed with brick or stone on the outside. The walla 
'are of enormous thickness ; those of the Pantheon an thirty 
feet thick, and as the interior is lighted by a large circular 
'opening in the centre of the vault, no windows wen re- 
quired. The brick casing is full of arches, colled arches 
of constructiorL, and the use of them is to bind the brick 
oaring on to the concrete mass securely. The concrete or 
rubble walls frequently have laytira of the flat bricks or tiles 
' at intervah to bind them together, but this fashion seems 
* to have been introduced at rather a later time, or at tatf it 
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it not left outside in the earlier work as ft & in later times. 
The construction gets gradually wane, until in the tenth 
century it ft as bad as it veil could be to stand at all, and 
the ably dated building of the eleventh century in Some 
is of herring-bone work. The revival of the art of build- 
ing' began later in Some than in the distant provinces of 
the empire, Erance and England took the lead in this 
real Renaissance. Germany followed next, and Italy, 
especially Rome, was the latest. Throughout the Middle 
Ages the building art at Same may be said to be a can* 
tury behind the rest of Europe. 

Of the buildings constructed by the HomanB in this 
country during their occupation, we have none remaining 
at all perfect. We cm judge of their extent by the 
traces of foundations, and sometimes of their plan by 
the finding of hypocausto, bathe, &c. The walk of forti- 
ioatom are also in part remaining round several places 
known to have been important Roman towns ; but beyond 
these we have very little to guide us os to the style 
-and character of the ornamental -work of their buildings. 
It is probable that in many of the Roman villas toe 
lover part of the wall only was of stone, and the super- 
structure of wood, and there is no reason to suppose that 
in any of the remains of villas, Ac., which have hitherto 
been -discovered in this country, there were upper storeys. 
The best remains of Roman houses have been excavated 
at Bilshester. 

Romanesque Style, a general term for ell the debased 
styles of architecture which sprang from attempts to imitate 
.the Roman, and which flourished in Europe from the period 
of the destruction of the Roman power till the introduction 
«f Gothic architecture. It is thus described by Dr. Whfiwell : 
“Its characters axe a more or leas dose imitation of the 
features at Roman architecture. The arches are round ; 
are supported on pillars retaining traces of the OlasDool 
fesporbona; the pilasters, comioos, and entablatures, have 

Mcrespoudeuoe and similarity with those of Clasooal 
atohfteetizre ; there is a prevalence of rectangular ftoea 
mi square-edged projections; the openings in wills are 
and suhogtiaata to the surfaces is Sfluch they pccuy j 
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the members of the architecture ere massive and heavy, 
-very limited in hind end repetition, tine enrichment* being 
introduced rather by sculpturing surfaces, t-b*” by multi- 
plying and extending the component parts. There is in 
this style a predominance of horiaxmtal lines, or at least 
no predominance and prolongation of vertical ones. For 
instance, the pillars are not prolonged in corresponding 
mouldings along the arches ; the vails have no promi- 
nent buttresses, and are generally terminated by a strong 
horizontal tablet or cornice.” “This same kina of archi- 
tecture, or perhapB particular modifications of it, hare 
been by various persona termed Saxon, Norman. Lombard, 
Byzantine, & o. _ All these names imply eupporitiopa, with 
regard to the history of this architecture, which it might 
be difficult to substantiate ; and would, moreover, in most 
coses, not be understood to describe the style in that gene- 
rality which we laam to attribute to it, by finding it, with 
some variations according to time and place, diffused over 
the whole faee of Europe.” The Pisan style has a very dis- 
tinct character of its own, the chief feature of which is 
the number of smell arcades with detached shafts or pofo- 
nottsa along the upper part of the walls, and especially 
round the apse; the arches are round, but the work is 
very light and elegant. It is contemporary with the 
Early Gothic of England and France. In Italy small 
antique columns are often used again, as in the apse of 
the cathedral at Fisa. This style is adopted in the 
Rhine churchtB in the first half of the thirteenth century. 

Rood-beam, Rood-loft, and Rood-screen. The custom 
of separating the choir and presbytery from the nave by 
a high sore an appears to have begun in the large monastic 
gturches, and afterwards to have set the fashion for the 
pmafier, and parish churches; for this reason there are 
no remains of Rood-screens earlier than the thirteenth 
oentury, or any amount of snob. In the earlier churches 
of- Rome, the choir was always separated by a low screen 
or (see Chatted), and never by a high ana, nor was 

the presbytery even shut in by any lofty structure. But 
apart from the Rood-mrsm, the Rood-Aso* had its origin, 
probably, in the ancient tofos or beam, frequently referred 
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tein tiai oatKor writs™, e.g., Anastasraa, In the Middle 
A g ed the rood-beam became part and parcel of the Bareen, 
and with it a rood-loft, which wna found convenient for 
l ightin g candles, decorating, and other offices required in 
Connection with the images which essentially' belonged to 
it. These Hood-lofts do not appear to have been common 
is this country before, if so soon as the fourteenth oenthry ; 
they were approached from the inode of the church, gene- 
rally by a small stone staircase in the wall, which is often 
to be frond in churches which have lost all traces of the 
screens themselves. The front was often richly panelled, 
and the under side formed into a large coved cornice, or orna- 
mented with small ribs and other decorations, connecting it 
with the screen below- Although most of the rood-lofts in 
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this country have been destroyed, a considerable number of 
examples (more or less perfect) remain, as at Long Sutton, 
Kingsbury Epiacopl BamwelL, Dunster, Timbensoombe, 
Ifinehead, and Winsham, Somersetshire; Newark, Not- 
tinghamshire; Charlton- on -Otmoor, and Hand borough, 
Oxfordshire ; Mere rale, Knowle, and Worm -Leighton, 
"Warwickshire ; Flamsted, Hertfordshire ; Uffendon, Brad* 
tftM* , Cejlumpton, Dartmouth, Kenton, Plymptree, and 
ifibrfland, Devon, &o. The rood-loft was occasionally 
mood above the chancel-arch, u at Ndrthlfiach, Glonces- 
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’tershiie. It sometimes extended across the first arch of 
the nerve, as in Castle Hedingham Church, Essex. There 
are very fine and rich rood-loft* in Wales, in churches 
which are in other respects plain and poor. 

The rood-lofts were ordered to be taken down as super- 
stitions, bnt strict injunctions were given by the Commis. 
Burners of Queen Elizabeth, Oct 10, 1661, to the effect 
that*only the loft was to be removed down to the beam, 
that the screen itself was to be left standing, and if re- 
moved to be replaced. 


Hood (Saxon), a cross or ornciflx ; the term was more 
particularly applied to the 

large cross erected in all - M l * IJ 

our churches over the en- - 
trance of the chancel or 
choir; this was often of 
very large size, and when 
complete was, like other 
crucifixes, accompanied by 
the figures of St. John and ^ 
the Blessed Virgin, placed 
one on each side of the 
foot of the cross : in front 
of these roods lights were 
frequently plaoed, espe- ^ 
dally on certain festivals 
Of the Church, Of course, 
all such were destroyed, 
some probably as early as 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, 
most in that of Edward 
the Sixth* What remained, 
or were restored during 

Mary's reign, were taken down in the early years of that 
of Elizabeth. Only a few examples of the Crucifix re- 
. main, and those in stone, 



Boon, tows, Rood steeple: 
this Duse is BomsttaneB applied 
to tha tower built over the in- 
teraction ot e cruciform church . 


Bood-ami Is sometimes applied 
to the rah between the nave 
end chancel, from Us befaj# im- 
mediately ever the reedrUt, 






' Jn( the external covering on the top of a building; 
wjnBfcbaGa of stone, bat usually of wood overlaid with 
dates, tH«, to. The form and construction of the 
timber-work of .roofs differ materially according to the 
nature of the building on which, it is to be placed, and 
wy attempt to notice all the varieties would far exceed 
the limits of this worh. The main portions of the framing, 
jrfriofr in moot a re pilooed at regular mterva/a, are 

enoh called e trw, principal, or pair of principals; these, 
in ornamental open, TUofs, are the leading features, and in- 
some ancient roofs tt% contrived with an especial view to 
appearance, The accompanying diagrams of two of the 
simplest kinds of mo- 
dem roofs will serve 
to explain the 
of the mast important 
timbers: « hng-poct 
roof hat one vertical 
post in each truss, a 
qu«**-fo*t roof hag 
two. 

Medieval roofs vary 
so much in their struc- 
ture, on eocoont of the 
onumantal disoositLon 
of the pieces, that it 
not! easy tio esfebdafr 
a universal nomencla- 
tive for them. Many 
names of beams and 
timbers occur in old 
edntnots of which the 
original ap plicatio n h 
often uncertain. 

. Thei&miww-fosw roofs contain most of the peculiarities 
of structure that diaticuguish the medieval roofs from the- 
modem roo&, and the following nomenclature may be . 
-* - L \ in describing them : — 

times one hammer beam is repeated over another, 

, * it were, tw© storeys. It is then called A icuMo 
rJ«M» and the nomemdatun raus, — Lower. 
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hammer -Imm, upper ‘ hammer-beam, lower hammer-braee, 
upper hammer -hram, lower eide-poet, upper ride-poet, #o. 


A. HUBmm-bMm. 
BB Paodant-poaU 

G. HanuBet^nup. 
DD. Bator. 

E. Collar. 

P. Bide-poct. 

Q. Co11v4nus. 

H. Upper oollar 



It must be remembered that all upright pieces may be < 
called pasts, with an epithet, if necessary, e.g. Pendant- 
post Inclined pieces, if 
not rafters, are braces, and 
commonly derive their 
epithet from the piece Jm , * * r ' 

ads which they are ^BRnSBI 
placed, or whioh they dSt ^ 1 '**££** vVJ- * ^ 
principally stiffen, as Cot i * ' B B 
Jar -brace. Ashlar pieces 

are filed to every one of wK ' £ | ( n $ ‘ ' 

the rafters in most me- IMHr 1' : . ( ^ / * 

disT roofs, bat they are ^ V"^,; 

Bometunesoanoealedbyoor- V * *;SVBopf f ^ ’ 
nioc-mooldings and frieze- l ^ t* *»" If \ 

boards. The example 
from Dorchester shews the 
hammer-beam const ruction 
with collar . brace, ride- 

fori, d»- . - — ^-, — , 

Of the construction of 

the wdodan roofs of the Anrimti yery little is known, 


but it was probably at the most inartificial festal* tail 
judging from 'the form ef their pediments, the pitch of 
them was low: some email buildings still retain their 
original roofs of marble, as the Tower of the "Winds, and 
the Choragio Monument of Lysicrates at Athena. The 
Mausoleum of Theodoric at Bavenna has a domed roof, 
formed of a single block of atone, nearly thirty- air feet 
in diameter. 

Saxon roofs were elevated, hut to what degree we have 
no certain account, neither is there satisfactory evidence 
of their internal appearance ; the illuminations in menu- 
script* seem to represent them as often covered with slates, 
tales, or shingles. 

Woman roofs were also raised, in some eases to a vary 
steep piteh, but in others the elevation was more moderate, 
the ridge being formed at about a right angle. It does not 
appear that at this period the construction was made orna- 
mental, although, doubtless, in many cases the foaming 
was open to view. The covering was certainly sometimes 
of lead, bnt was probably oftener of a less cosily material 

Early English roofs were generally, if not always, made 
with a steep elope, though not universally of the same 
pitch; Sometimes the section of the roof represented an 
equilateral triangle, and sometimes the proportions were 
flatter, A few roofs of this date still exist, as on the nave 
of Hales Owen Chnroh, Shropshire; this originally had 
tie-beams across it, and under every rafter additional pieces 
of timber are foxed, which are cut circular, so that the 
general appearance is that of a series of parallel ribs 
fanning a barrel-vault. This seems to have been a com- 
mon mode of improving the appearance of rooft in this 
Style before any important ornaments were applied to 
them. The additional pieces under the rafters were 
usually either quite plain or only oh am fared on the edges; 
a moulded rib sometimes ran along the top, and • cornioe 
next the wall-plate, both of which were generally small \ 
tiie tie-beams also were frequently moulded, 

Vhen font the approach of the Bomrotsd style began 
to Acraue an influence, the roofs, though still or the same 
flupstmtion, became somewhat more unmmeotaL There 
m al*> rook existing of tins date, wd some probably 







hi Co e ntr y churches, the insides of which ere 
formed into a series of flat spaces, or cants; they are 
usually quite plain, with the exception of the tie-beam 
and cornice, which are frequently moulded, and the king- 
post, which is commonly octagonal with a moulded capital 
as base. Of a later period roofs of this kind are extremely 
common in some districts, but they are generally to be 
distinguished from the earlier specimens by being arranged 
in seven cants instead of six; of the older description good 
examples remain at Charthnm Church, Kent, and on the 
south aisle of Merrow Churoh, Surrey. Most of these 
rooft are now ceiled, but probably many of them were 
originally open. 

As the Decorated style advanced, the leading timbers 
of the principals were often 
formed into an arch by the ad- 
dition of circular braces under 
the tie-beams, the beams them- 
selves being also frequently 
curved; the spandrels formed 
by these braces were very usu- 
ally filled with pierced tracery, 
and the timbers generally were 
more moulded and enriched 
than in the earlier styles. 

'Where the lines of mouldings 
were interrupted they very 
commonly terminated in carved leaves or other orna- 
ments: sometimes the tie-beams were omitted in roofs 



of high pitch, but the principals were generally arched. 
The roofs of domestic halls, in the Deo crated style, ap- 
pear to have been more enriched than those of churches j 
tW. of Malvern Priory had a variety of moss -braces 
above the tie-beams oat into ornamental featherings; 
that of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s palaoe at May- 
field, Sussex, was supported on stone arches spanning 
the whole breadth of the room (about forty feet) : this 
construction is also partially used in the hall at the 
Mote, Ightham, Kent This kind of construction, & 
wooden roof supported on etana arches instead of the 
large timbers necessary for the principals, seems to hare 


tan morn -comao ti'tttim b generally a opposed, andut'all 
period 4 . - 

j In the Pirptndimlar style Jummtr-boattt roofs were 
introduced, (one of the finest specimens of which is that 
<m Westminster Hall,) and, together with them, most 
numerous varieties of construction for the soke of orna- 
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mani. These are far too manifold to be enumerated ; many 
specimens exist in churches and halls, some of which are 
extremely magnificent, and ore enriched with traoery, 
featherings, pendants, sad carvings of various kinds, in 
the greatest profusion. Many roofs in this style were 
nearly or quite flat; these, when plain, had the timbers 
often exposed to view, and moulded; in other oases they 
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were ceiled with oak an £ formed into panels,' and were 
usually enriched with bosses and ether ornaments of Bami- 
Inr description, to those of the higher roofs ; good exampls 
remain at Cirencester Church, Gloucestershire. On halls 
hammer-beatn roofs were principally need, but on churches 
other kinds of construction were more prevalent. There 
are some mediaeval buildings, principally yestrjes, apses, 
and portions of churches, which are entirely roofed with 
stone. They are generally of hi$h elevation, and often 
have ribs answering to the rafters m a wooden roof. They 
occur at all periods, and in soma oases may have been 
erected for protection against fire ; in other cases, when 
the material was suitable, perhaps from economy. 

The name of roof is often applied to what are in foot 
ceilings having an external covering, or outer roof, distinct 
from that which is seen. Vaulted roofs are also frequently 
spoken of, but a vault usually has an outer roof over it, 
and is more properly a vaulted ceiling. 

Bom. A kind of rose was sometimes used as an orna 7 
ment on the face of the abacus on 
Corinthian capitals. It also occurs 
In ornamental mouldings daring the 
Norman style; but the foil rose, as 
in the accompanying illustration, was 
a badge of the Tudora, and daring 
their reigns it is often found carved 
«n buildings in conjunction with the 
PortouUia. 



Bubble, Bobble- work, Bough- walling : coarse walling 
constructed of rough stones, not large but of greet ir- 
regularity both in sum and shape, and not so flat- bedded 
aa in rag- work : in some districts it is often formed of 


Bose Wdzdow, a name some* 
times given to a circular win- 
dow. 8» Window. 

RoOgh- o**t, ooaxse plaster- 
work used on the outsides of 

locox-smB, Bough- mason: 

an old topi far a mason who 


truly built wane walling, si dis- 
tinguished from a free msSaa* 
who worked with mallei and 

Romm, a name tor tbs Tents. 

Rotjhml, a bead or astragal 
mrtnldhigi 


»&8 ttnb&ft- 

flints: in large handings, in neighbourhoods when better 
materials can he obtained tof ^ enter fees of the walla, 
it is in general only 
used for the insides, 
or hacking, but in other 
districts the whole sub- 
stance of the walls is 
not infrequently of 
this construction; it 
is often found to hove 
Wn pWvm&tmWih 
sides, but sometime 8 
it was only pointed externally. 

frrtift-Hlfflf) ashlar masonry, the joints of which ere 
Worked with grooves, or 
Channels, to render them 
conspicuous ; sometimes 
the whole of the joints 
axe worked in this way, 
and sometimes only the 
horizontal ones ; the 
grwmeare either mould- 
ed or plain, and are 
farmed in several dif- 
ferent ways; the Bu t doe 
of the work is sometimes left, or purposely made rough, 
but at the present day it is usually made even. Rustic- 
work was never employed ih mediteval buildings, but it is 
i«id to have had its origin in the buildings of Augustus 
utd Claudius at Rome. 

Sacristy (Er., from Lat. Baeer, but written also Soar*. 
Wmhjs), a room attached to a ohnreh, in which the Mend 
vassals, vestments, and other valuables connected with the 
'p&i&sKa, smsei yfiseiwed, and in. 

Mmh priest put on his robes ; sometimes included 
within the mgjn walls of the fabric, and soipetajnes an 
In Ubi ^laTuf thia name dors not appear to have 
bean so oommod. as Vestry, tut on the Continent ft still 
^Wvnila. [Bee V nfry.] 
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fauMwll, Sanctp-bell, Saints’ -bell, Maas-bell, (old 
English forma, Bacring-bell, Saunce-bell,) a small boll 
used In the Roman Catholic Churoh to call attention to 
the more solemn parts of 
the service of the Mass, as 
at the conclusion of the 
ordinary, when the wards 
“ Sanctus, Sanctus, Sane- 
tufl, Deus Sabaoth,” are 
pronounced by the priest, 
and on the elevation of the 
Host and chalice after con- 
secration ; it is now usu- 
ally, if not always, a small 
hand-bell carried by on at- 
tendant, and was generally 
of this kind in England 
previous to the Reforma- 
tion, made sometimes of 
silver; but in Borne in- 
stances a larger hell was 
used, and was suspended 
on the outside of the church 
in a small turret, made to 
reodve it, over the arch- 
way leading from the nave 
into the chancel, and rung 
by a rope from within; 
fnftn y of these turrets still exist, as at Islum, Roth- 
well, and Desborough, Northamptonshire; Boston, Lin- 
colnshire ; Bloxham, Brize-nortcn, Swaleliffe, and Coombe, 
Oxfordshire, fto. ; a few still retain tire bell, as at Lang 
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node. 

BAcrnyBroH - hull, or Sumoe- 
bell^ Bmwie-Ml 

Rip nr f -TiiTta , in casement ox 
quarry gluing the inn all Iron 
San to which the lead panels 
untied. 

{UssLp-BOor of a to war, so 
Called where the reef has two 
gables, sometime* termed a 


Pack-* addle Roof and a BaddU- 
book Roof. 

Bxu-t-poet, a postern gate or 
passage underground from the 
inne r to the outer works of a 
fortification, intended u a pas- 
sage for the garrison to »aUy 
from, or pass throagh. 

Saboophaots. See Tomb 

Bmum = a potiooffis. 



*4o — &u<m atr^tatare. 

Gonpton, Vftt whtkshire. Occaaeuallv also a rmjnber 
of “little bells wen him; in the middle of the church, 
which the pulling of one wheel mode all to ring, which 
vm dome at the elevation of the host©.” 

Sanctuary (Lat,), the presbytery, or eastern part of the 
choir of a church, in which the altar is placed. [Bee Choir 
•nd Presbytery.] 

Buxm Architecture. This name was given to the style 
Of building supposed to be erected by the English in this 
country before the Norman Conquest. But the word was 
at first wrongly applied, and arches of twelfth- century 
date were frequently called Saxon. In later years it was 
applied to a more restricted sense to the architecture of 
buildings which were either before the Conquest or of 
the elbvwrth century : certain towers which were known 
to hare been built after the Conquest being of a style 
which was earlier than Norman. 

Hie buildings of the English, after their arrival here, 
were perhaps, at first, usually of wood ; but the writings 
cxf historians, such as Bede, as well as inoidantal mention 
in the early Chronicles, shew that as early as the seventh 
and eighth century stone buildings, especially those for 
ecclesiastical purposes, were as frequent as those in wood. 

The scant and uncertain references to special buildings, 
leaves it very difficult to apply definite dates to the few 
existing remains which we have of buildings before the 
Conquest. Even in the cases of Jarrew and Monts’ 
'Weemonth, where we have more historical data than 
usual, there is some difficulty in saying what part of the 
Work should be assigned to Benedic Bisoop At both 
the churches there are considerable remains of moulded 
balusters, which probably ftilfils the description by Bede, 
that the churches were built “more Romano.” How 
tos, end Ww much of ihe walls wen restored after the. 
fire, and desertion on account of the ravages of the 
Danes, leaves it difficult to lay down any laws as to the 
dhvratoar of the masonry itself of this period. But for 
the most part, all that can possibly belong to this data 
M fif my coarse and sregular rubble-work, vrith rather 
timqpflar ashlar stones used for the com, epd jn the 
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Sasn {Sdftwiqre, 

cue in point, the stone of the neighbourhood, and tbo 
circumstances attending their history, hare to be 
into account before referring to them as a type of the 
usual building of that time. Of nearly' the earns age, 
that is before the close of the seventh century, are pro- 
bably the crypts of Hexham and Bipon, all that remain 
of the churches founded there, at that time. 

Bat while the rough masonry may be characteristic of 
those buildings in the north, we have, in the south, ad- 
joining the fine stone quarries of Bradford- cm- A von, tile re- 
mains of a church of very good masonry ; it is dose to the 
large twelfth-century church, and as William of Malmes- 
bury implies that the smaller church is of Aldhelm's 
foundation, we may fairly attribute it to the early part ol 
the eighth century. It is very complete, with its con- 
tinuous arcade and external pilasters, and may be said 
to possess certain characteristics, especially the use of pi- 
lasters, which are found in other churches which there 
is reason for assigning to a period before the Conquest. 
A characteristic example of the style occurs at Deerhurst, 
when, from the in* 

Bcription of Duke 
Odda being pre- 
served, we know 
that it was built 
either in, or soon 
after 1053, and here 
there is richer orna- 
ment than in early 
Norman work. 

A g ain, some of 
the work of Ed- 
ward the Confe^ 
aotr, at Westmin- 
ster, is Very rude, 
while the masonry 

in places is of ash- , 

Itt work, which might be thou gbt to be of Henry the JFiiat> 
rtign, of even later. But here, again, we have n»tey 
eactfin dnu fordif&rentiatipg the building actually com- 
pleted before tfceCooqtiest, and that completed a^owards- 

B 







t&lHff the Conquest, we Hava the two titaeri at Oxftnd, 
xuw^n’tbAt of 'St, Mi- 
chad's Oaiirdh, and that 
in the Castle. * Both these 
there is good reason tc as- 
sign to Robert D’OiK, and 
the date ot about 1 07 0-80; 
though, as far as masonry 
is concerned, they belong 
to a olhssruderthan Deer- 
hhrst. The Castle tower 
lays no claim to any spe- 
cial feature, but the tow*- 
cr of St Michael's, be- 
sides the quoins farming 
leng-and-ahort work, has 
also ventral baluster or 
mid-wall drafts, as they 
may be also called, to the 
three* windows. These 
have only of late years 
been opened out, 

From such examples — 
and~a* regards ascertained dates, it is not easy to add 
many more— it might be thought that there was* not suffl- 
cientoyidenoe on which to base any theories as to the style. 

Still* there is a distinct character belonging to portions 
of ^siy many churches, and especially to a largo number 
of towers which may well be called Baxon, in the sense 
in which the w«4 has been accustomed to be used, 
namely, the English style before the arrival of the Nor- 
mans, since that is ruder and earlier than Borman, while 
.the grams of Norman ore plainly visible. But in the olassi- 
Boatum of these towers, we have eaually to include the 
Xincoln towers, which were erected by the inhabitants 
after the Norman Bishop, Remigins, had driven them 
down fjom their' habitations on the bOT to the plain 
below, and the' towrav which, they built after the {Jon* 
oact qrhfld-ehived. 

Sfim fallowing may be said to be the marked features 
JSdengiaS^tSc , *:^ 
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The execution is rode and coarse ; the walla are built 
either of rag or rabble, eome- 
timea partly- of herring-bone 
work, without buttresses, and 
in many eases, if not always 
hare been plastered on the out- 
side; the quoins are usually ot 
hewn atones placed alternately 
flat and on end, a kind of con- 
struction to which the name 
"long an d short ” has been 
given; an example of this is 
shewn very dearly in the tower 
ot St.Hiohaal's Church, Oxford. 

But perhaps one of the must sin- 
gular and marked features in the 
ornamentation of towera of this 
style, and so presumably of this 
date, is, that the walls are often 
ornamented externally with flat 
vertical strips of stone project- 
ing slightly from the surface, 
resembling wooden framing, 
generally of the same “Long 
and short” construction as the 
qqoins; on towers there are sometimes several tiers of 
these, divided from each other by plain strings, or bands : 
semicircular arches and triangles, formed of similar strips 
of stone, are also sometimes used as ornaments ; and plain 
projecting blocks are frequently associated with (hate, 
either as imposts, or as bases for the vertical strips which 
often stand above (hem. B amuck, Korthants, is a re- 
markable example of this kind of work, which, oovera all 
the lower part of the tower, bud on the inside of this 
a recess for a seat apparently for a schoolmaster, of dis- 
tinctly Norman character, has been made, not going 
through the wall, but only part of the way, and the 
blaster strips continue to the ground on the exte- 
rior. Witte* the tower also, the original level of tbfe 
floor la two feet below (he present one, so that the 
seal looks like, a doorway now; the tower -arch oppp* 
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Sazan fcttfturtttte. 


site to Ibis doorway . 15 also a flpfi example of the Saxatt 
style. 

The jambs ttf doorways 
and gther openings are very 
oo mm only of "long and 
short’ 1 work, and when im- 
posts are n*ed, aa they gene- 
rally are, they are usually 
rude, and often extremely 
massive, sometimes consist- 
ing of plain blocks and 
sometimes moulded. Bound 
the arch there is very often 
a projecting course, occupy- 
ing the situation of a hood- 
nodding,. which sometimes 
stupl upon the imposts, but 
more frequently runs down 
the jam ha to the ground, 
forming a kind of pilaster 
on each aide of the opening ; 
it is usually Bat, but is sometimes rounded and ooea 
sumally notched on the edges, 
aa at Dunham Magna, Norfolk; 
in some instances the impost is 
arranged so as to form a capital 
to each of these projections on the 
jambs, and they are sometimes pro- 
vided with bases eitheT formed of 
plain blocks or rudely moulded. 

The arches are generally plant, 
bub are occasionally worked with 
rode and massive mouldings, as 
the ohanoel-arch at Wittering 
Church, Northamptonshire ; some -1 
arches see constructed with brick, 
at at Brixvorth, where probably 
all ot them were taken from wn» 




l building, as at St IGehaeTs Church, Colchester, 
ut'tbip atmes and then usually have a epune of stone? 
ef^^tkks laid upon the tap of the arch, as at Britford 
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Church, "Wiltshire : the hrcfces ere always senudretilfir, 
but some openings, such as doors 
and windows, have pointed or triangular 
beads farmed of two straight stones placed 
on end upon the imposts, and testing 
against each other at the top, as at Bar- 
nacle. The windows are not large, and, 
when splayed, have often nearly ot quite 
as much splay externally as internally, in 
belfries and other situations where they 
do not require to be glazed, they are 
freqnently of two or more lights, divided 
by small shafts or pillars, which arc very 
usually made like balusters, and encir- 
cled with bands of rude mouldings. 

Balusters of the time of Benedict Bis- 
cop, c. 680, remain in large numbers 
at J arrow and Monks’ W ear-mouth ; and 
in the old portion of St Alban's Abbey, 
erected in the latter half of the eleventh 
century, specimens are seen, one of which 
is engraved under Bahuter* These gene- 
rally have capitals, or imposts, formed 
of long stones reaching entirely through 
the wall; in some instances the balus- 
ters ore oblong in plan, and in others two are placed to- 
gether, one behind the other, in order to 
give better support to these long capitals. 

Perhaps, 'after all, the rude tower 
With the windows containing the mid- 
wall shaft is the typical characteristic 
of the style, and this moreover is im- 
portant, as shewing the place which this 
st$le his m the general history of the 
architecture of Europe* It is the style 
of all countries in the eleventh century, 
but it lingered on in Germany, and still 
ljjag on} in Italy, and became & style ot" . 
its own fully developed; while in Eng. 
land and in Normandy also it gave way 1 

before the special characteristics which make up the' JNor- 
imA style. 
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Tfrtu Wade of theae peculiarities ate nut to be met with 
in ulj oqq building, end in some churches, in which seve- 
ral of them are to be found, they Bn associated with 
other features, evidently original, which » clearly belong 
to tbs Borman style aa to prove that theae buildings are 
not of pra- Conquest date, aa at the churches of Dag- 
ling worth, Gloucestershire, and Systan, Lincolnshire- In 
Other instances the lower parts of building* consist ex- 
clusively <rf this peculiar hind of construction, and are 
surmounted by pure Norman work, which has bom raised 
upon it subsequently to the first erection, aa at the tower 
of fllapliain Church, Bedfordshire, and Wood stone, near 
Peterborough. Such instances afford strong evidence of the 
buildings with ouch characteristics as have been described, 
being' anterior to the Conquest, certainly anterior to the 
time of Henry I<; for some of the churches in which the 
peculiarities under consideration are found, ore (dearly 
Nonnut (and not early in the style), but it may reason-* 
ably be supposed that in many ports of the country the 
Saxon style would have lingered tor a .considerable time 
after the Norman invasion, and would have continued 
to be employed (with an increasing admixture of Norman 
feataresVin buildings erected by native workmen. Brix- 
woxth, Northnnts, is a very remarkable example, the 
arches being all built of Homan bricks, but these may 
have-been brought fVora a Roman villa near at hand. An 
excavation by the aide of the choir bhews that -the ori- 
ginal level of the floor was several feet below the present 
one, ead yet the Norman doorways are at the more 
recent level ; the original parts of the church were built 
not later than the eighth century. 

The following is a tolerably complete list of examples 
of this so-called Anglo-Saxon style : — 


As4|4ndsMn^Enotfiiiigj Clap- 
ham, tower. 

JtoriMfo — Wlokham, tower; 

toaw; It*t I^vraSon, lower, 
and duurcel. 


ObnuseB— tun 
■DrtosMw B « 


B epton, Mat end, 

'TCeannontis, 
tower: Jarrow, Walls dfchnrdh 
ChaaecL 

Bomham, nlmroh; Go> 



Sawn Stafcfiutart— 


cbuiH*: ,G«At Maplfstead, 

north door. 

&b)ucaitsrthirg — Daglingworth 
church, except the tower; 
Deerhurst, tower; Miaerdon, 
char oh; Stratton, north door* 
way; Uple*den, ok&noeharah, 
Hampthira — Boarhunt ; Cor- 
hampton; Haadboume Wor- 
thy; Hinton Ampner; little 
Bom bourn; Kllxneaton; Tioh- 
beme. 

Eortfordahire — Bt. Michael's, at 
St. Alban's, and part of the 
Abbey church. 

XoU — Dover, part of the ruined 
church in the Oaatle ; Swans* 
ftoinbe, tower. 

Lsi4 ezt*r*ht?a — Barrow on Soar. 

— Ankboroagh; 
Barton an the Humber, St. 
Peter’s, tower; Branston; Cs- 
bhm; Clee, tower; Holton- 
le-Glsy, tower and ohanoel- 
aceh; Heapham; Lincoln, St. 
' Peter's at Qowt'n; St, Mary* 
le-Wigfoid; NetUeton; Bops- 
; ley. part of the west end; 
Bothwell • Scartho; Bkelling- 
thorpe; SHUington, part of 
the church; Springthoupe ; 
Stow, transepts ; Swallow ; 
Systcn, tower; Wsith, tower 
.and chancel- arch; Winteitcn. 
— Q f 



Horfotk — N orwich , St. Julien's; 

Betaton St. Lawrence ; Don 
. ham Magna, church ; Elm- 
ham, ruins of bishop's palace ; 
. Howe; Newton, tower. 
XhtilHtmptoitMhin — Bamack, 
• tower; Bzigitook, church; 
Erixworih, church; Bari’s 
Barton, tower: Green's Nor- 
ton, wait ana; PattJshaUj 


H7 


Btow-nine-ahuroh es ; Witter* 
ing, chancel. ' 


griond^Bolsm.^^,, 

Bywell, St. Andrew; BywelLI 
St. Peter.; Gorhndge; Hm£ 
ham, cr^pt; Ovlnghatti; Whty- 
tmirimm. 

Oxfordthirv-Si, Mioh eel’s, Ox- 
ford, tower: Oxford Oaatle, 
tower; Northleigh, tower. 

SArops/wrs — BarraW, ohanoel- 
arch; Chmch Sftmtton; Olae; 
Staniorf Lacey, nave and tran- 
sept; Btottesdon. • ’ 

SoTTvcrscis/ciro — Cramnore, door- 
head ; Mil bourne Port. 

Suffolk— Barham, pM of oh.; 
Debenhsmj Olaydon, part of 
church; Pliiton; Gnsbeck, 
part of church; Hemingstane; 
Xlhetehall; Lois ton. 

Sumy— Albury; Btoko d'Aber- 
non, soma pontone. 

fiuMfo — Buhopetone, church ; 
Bosham, tower; Bt. Bofolph,' 
chanoei - arch,- Bnrwashy 
Samp ting, tower ; Worth ; 
Y ap ton. 

‘Wotw iciahira-W oottenW awe n , 
substructure of tower. 

Wiltshire — Brad ford - an -Avon ; 
North Bur combe, east 'end; 
Brytford. north and tenth 
doom; 13 re mh ill, west end; 
Bomerford Keynes. 

'Worcatterahire — Wyre Piddle, 
cl ancel-aroh. 

Yvrkthira — Bardssy ; Kirkdale, 
west end and cnancel-ardh ; 
Blrk Hatnerton; Laugh ton - 
an - lo -Morthen, north door* 

Krfedle ; York Cathedrul. por- 
tion of crypt (BBoxham); York, 
church of St. Mary, Biahap- 
hiU Junior. 


Soeniiili, plain Hooka or anb- plinths, placed under 
tahnhns, Estates, Ac., to elevate theni : they* differ from 
<X<Hftary pedestals in having po mouldings about 'them, 
and in being usually of amallrf slbo. 
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' SootU (Gr,), or TtoAtftMp a hollotf moulding constantly 
wd in the bases of 
ka. f in Clas- 
«ch 1 architecture: the 
nlH Ttnflliah tiattiw for 
a Oatresponding mould, 
mg yery frequently em- 
ployed in Gothic arcbi- 
tMOmu CMMiait. [See ~ 

Screen, a partition, enclosure, or parcloao separating 
a portion of a room, or of a church, from the rest. In 
the domestic halls of the Kiddle Ages a screen was 
almost invariably fixed across the lower end, so as- to' 
pari 6ff a small space, which became a lobby (with a 
gallery above it) within the main entrance doors, the 
approach to the body of the hall being by one or more 
doorway B through the screen; these were of wood, with 



SoufoiiD, a temporary erec- 
tion at poles, planks, to., for the 
use of the workmen in building 
walls/ or aisouting any work 
which they cionoi otherwise 
mash, A* gallery la a ohprch 
Is eom admen oafled a scaffold. 

SoiLuox, Boallange, a wo. 
Tincriel word used in Hereford- 
lUn 4e t the detached covered 
parch at the entrance of the 
ohnrahyerd, commonly called a 
Iiich-gie. 

Susluno, la carpentry the 

of g n|goft nf tuIlbeF 

hSvdSMrSi 

not including length. In me* 
vmay. an the other head, it Ji 
fbe.jfae of a atone In length, 
hmaflth, andtiahtoen. Scant- 
U*g<is also the name ci any 
pwe of timber ander Ava inches 


. — tPa sotpfth * *toto* 
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namely doyfodfroppirtg Imme- 


diately it 1 b dug in the quarry : 
the term is now used excluHivoly 
(or nearly so) in reference to 
stone , hot was formerly applied 
to timber also, and /nast have 
signified (he barking of a tree, 
or, mare probably, squaring it 
with the axe. 

Scafub, Baape, the shaft of- 
a column; also the apophyses 
of the shaft. 

Scabcuxht, a plain fiat Set- 
off in a wall; the term is but 
little used at the present day, 

Sckhvx, the crown of an arch. 
SuKzxa-isatf (Bat Area cos* 
mo), a segmental arch. 

Bcodnov. Baa Steoimton. 

Bcmrc tt=8qu*neh. Also used 
inra eanflero ek. 

Boocchom, Bkodchoj*, In some 
instances SevtoJum, in others 
ftniwiefc* 

nBcniiritnf (L) admail 

circular box tnwblch documents 
were depMted; $.) a Bktiw or 
cheat containing relic*. 


the lower part, t*> the height of a few feet, formed of 
close panelling, and the upper part of qpeo-work. . The 
passage behind the screen tor the me of the servants was 
called “ the Screens,” 

In church ee, sfireens were need in various situations, to 
enclose the choir, to separate subordinate chapels, to pro- 
tect tombs, &q. The chief was at the west end of the 
choir, or ohancel, and was called the Rood-icre#n, from the 
Rood having been placed over it; these were formed 
either of wood or stone, and were enriched not only with 
mouldings and carvings, but also with, most brilliant co- 
louring and gilding. The screens at the west end and 
aides of the choir in cathe irals and large churches were 
usually dose throughout 
their whole height, as 
they also occasionally 
were in other situations ; 
but in general the lower 
part only, to the height 
of about four feet lrom 
the ground, waa close, 
and the remainder waa of 
open- walk. The oldest 
piece of wooden screen- 
work that has been no- 
ticed is at Compton 
Church, Surrey; it is of 
transition, character from 
Hannan to Early English, 
consisting of a senes of 
small pctagonal shaft* 
with carved capitals sup- 
porting plain somi circu- 
lar arches, and forma the 
front of an upper chapel 
over the earteru. part of 
the nbnnfll- 

Of the Early Engfah style the existing examples are 
Amort invariably of stone ; some are dose walls, more or 
leas ornamented with pandling, arcades, and other deco- 
ration*, and some ore close only at the bottom, and hav$ 



no 




the upper part formed of a series of open arches* That 
at. Staaion Harconrt is of wood, but is late in the style. 
Specimens of wopden screens of Jkeorated date remain at 
Bparsholt, Berks , and in the north aisle of the choir of 
Chester Cathedral ; these have the lower part of plain 
hoarding, and the upper of Btrnll feathered arches sup- 
ported on circular banded ahaits. Stone screens of this 
date ore variously, and often very highly, enriohed ; some 
have the upper part of open-work, similar to those of 
wood, and others are entirely close, and are enriched with 
arcades, panels, niches, pinnacles, diapering, and other 
decorations characteristic of the style : specimens remain 


at Lincoln and 
several other ca- 
thedrals and largo 
ehnnhea. Per- 
pmiiimlnr screens 
exist in great va- 
riety in very many 
churches, both of 
wood and stone ; 
some of them are 


profusely orna- 
mented with pa- 
nellings, niches. 
Statues, pinnacles, 
tabernacle - work, 
earrings, andether 
enrichments: the 
lower part usually 
consists of dose 


panels, and the 
upper part of 
openwork divided 
by muiliotu sup- 
porting tracery, 
bat sometimes the 
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whole is close, with 

fte sups general urmngempnt of panelling. The iIJhs. 
featieu given from Fyflald Church Berkshire, is *n expm- 
Pp'do*, 


£craH— Sdflb 
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Scroll A name given to a numerous class of oma* 
tnenta, which in 
general character 
resemble a band 
arranged in un- 
dulations or con- 
volution! 

Scroll-moulding, a term applied to a particular kind 
of moulding, used muoh for string- 
courses in work of Edward I. and Ed- 
ward II.’s reign. It is called the scroll 
or Boil - moulding, from the resem- 
blanoe to a roll of parchment, the 
last fold overlapping. 

Scutcheon. (old form Scouchon; Lat. Scutum =& shield): 
the explanation of this term when signifying on E*md- 
okeon has been already given. It is also an old name 
for the angles of buildings or parts of buildings, such as 
window-jambs, &c., but apparently for those only Whioh 
are more obtuse than right angles. 

Section, the representation of a 
building out asunder verrcally so 
as to shew the interior; also of a 
moulding or other member in archi- 
tecture cut asunder so as to shew 
its profile. 





Sedile, or Sedilia, the Latin name for a seat, which 
in modern times has came to be pretty generally applied 
by way of 'distinction to the seats on the south fide 
of, the choir near the altar in churches, used in the 
aned&nt service by the Priest and his attendants, the 
deacon and subdeacen, during certain parte of the Ifasai 
they were sometimes moveable, but more usually in this 
count r y were formed of masonry and recessed in the wall 


ticOixSBT = Scutellaria (lat, 
iSfoirfHen =* disk) the office 
fa. « jnsduee*! mansion or mo- 
nastery where the plates apd 
dSpLWfefept; 

* w«tt£Bi* r V tarn occurring 


in the Westminster ucftmte, 
probably = tartxUfcean- 
Bxfc,aaeati Ufa t&npi» some- 
times spoked particularly to the 
■eat of dignity, w dam, ia * flo- 
t mestio 


CMm^Oan 

extending to the end of the Perpendicular style. In gene- 
mi they non^ain three separate seats, but occasionally tiro, 
or only one, and in a few rare instances four, as at Both- 
well Church, Northamptonshire, and Furness Abbey ; ot 
five, as at Southwell Hinster; sometimes a single seat 
Odder one eroh, or formed on the back of a window, is 
found, long enough for two or three persons. They are 
wy commonly placed at different levels, the eastern seat 
fating a step the highest and the western the lowest; 
bock Sometimes, when three are used, the two western 
mats axe cm the same level, a step below the other, and 
jemattaea the two eastern are level and the western 


4 stop beloW than. The decorations used about them 
ato Various, and in rbOHd buildings they are oeoa- 
ffefeahjr highly nraaipentad, and sometimes surmounted 
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“with tabernacle- work, pinnacles, &o. Some ancient BediKa 
consist of plain benches 
formed of masse* of ma- 
sonry projecting from the 
wall, and it is not impro- 
bable that such may have 
once existed in some of the 
ohurches in which no traces 
of these Beats are now to be 
found. At Lenham Church, 

Kent, is a single seat pro- 
jecting considerably from 
the wall (though the back 
is slightly recessed) with 
stone elbows resembling an 
aim- chair: thisispopularly 
called the confessional ; at 
Beckley Church, Oxford- 
shire, is also a single stone 
seat with one elbow. 


Sepulchre, The Easter, a 
meat of our 
Saviour, set 
up in our 
churches at 
Easter, on 
the north 
tide of the 

chancel, near 
the altar: in 
this country 
to 


for- 
mation, it 
was moat 
commonly 
% wooden 
creation, and 
1 with* 
a recess 



n.hfc.,,0** 


in the wall or upon a tomb, but several churches still 
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contain pehnanent 6toa6 jrfructnrefl that Woe built 'fop 
the purpose, sotao of which are very elaborate, and are 
ornamented with a variety of decora tioija, as at Navejiby 
and Hec king ton, Lincolnshire, and Hawton, Nottingham- * 
shire, all ot which are beautiful specimens of the Deco- 
rated style; sepulchres of this kind also remain in the 
churches at Korthwold, Norfolk; Holcombe Burnell, 
Devonshire, and several others The Host consecrated 
on Maundy Thursday was placed in the sepulchre with 
great solemnity on Good Friday, and continually watched 
from that time till Easter. day, when it was taken out 
and replaced upon the altar with especial ceremony. 
Altar-tombs in this position are often mistaken for Easter 
sepulchres. 

« Off set; the part of a wall, 

&£,, Which is exposed horizontally when 
the- portion above it is reduced in thick* 
ness. Set-offs are not unlrequeotly covexed, 
and in great measure concealed, by cor- 
nices or projecting mouldings, but are more 
usually flajpj m the latter case, iu Classi- 
cal architecture, they are generally nearly 
or quite Bat on the top, but in Gothic 
architecture are eloped, and in most in- 
stances have a projecting drip on the lower 
edge to prevent the wet from running 
down the walls; this is especially ob- 
servable in the set-offs of buttresses. e«aMt~. n™. 

Shaft, the body of a column or pillar ; the part between 
the capital and base. It is particularly applied to the 
small columns which are clustered round pillars, or used 
in the jambs of doors, in arcades end various other riiua* 



Sttuaa=<CeilIiig sad Wain- 

Bmhestu* flee AreA. 

Banna. Bn Tmtvr. 

*wa. Sm Cell It Is also sp. 
pn*d td ssnuoi ntind hibjS. 
aon fit os snohorHe or other 
nfflghm rctfUM, end to • sab- 
muffle (wtiMataiMf of manta 
i tfrf fl PiW mums of tha l*rg#r . 


monaetoikp. 

Bw fLsfc. 8*ptuifi.), S rolling. 

3nose,the great wSiosjuUm 
tmmibeforB the sltsmnBoows 
Catholic churches, 

Skvzjllh*, an old tew n« 
now iu use; It Menu to hart 
sigmfled m fad -of cm^ioe, or 
String-ooene, 
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tienrf; they ara Bomethne# out on the sand stones at the 
main body of the work to which they are attaohed,and some- 
times of separate prcoes : inf the latter case they are very 
commonly of a different material 
from the reat of the work, and are 
•not mi frequently polished: this 
mode of constmotion appears to 
hare "been first introduced towards 
the end of the Norman style. In 
early Noma* work they ere cir- 
cular, but later in the style they 
are occasionally octagonal, and are 
sometimes ornamented with zig- 
zags* spiral mouldings, &e. hx 
the Early EryluK style they ore 
ubnoet always circular, generally 
in separate stones from the other 
work to which they are attached, 
and very often banded* in somo 
instances they have a narrow fillet 
running up them. In the De- 
corated style they ere commonly 
not set separate, and are frequently 
so small as to be no more than 
vertical mouldings with capitals 
and bases ; they are usually round, 
and filleted, but aro sometimes 
of other forms. In the Perpen- 
dicular style they are cut on the 
some stones with the rest of the work; they are most 
generally round, and are sometimes filleted; in acme 
cases they are polygonal, with each side slightly hollowed. 
The part of a chimney -stack between the base and cornice 
is called the shaft. 

Bhipgle, a wooden tile for covering roofs, spires, &e^ 
« made* of cleft oak. Shingles were formerly very ax ten. 
sivety employed in some districts, hut their use has, for 

^mur, a ho?, division* or , 6 banks. Legs; a name «w». 

COBiJMrtzaaai, at a vaulted ceil- times « pphed to the cUli) 

between the obahoeu oltaeoS- 

Bkkw— S acristy. { glyphs to thaD rt a Mrita a. 1 
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the most part, been sapereeded by more d arable lands of 
covering; they are, however, still to be found qn some 
church tooth, end on many timber spires, especially in 
the counties of Kent, Sussex, Surrey, and Essex. 


Shpise (Lat, SarmiW), 
relics, whether fixed, such 
as a tomb, or moveable; 
the term is also sometimes 
applied to the tomb of a per- 
son not canonized. Shrines 


a feretory or repository for 

A * 


. , Mi 


i 


*'• t. v v 
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•were often made of the most 
splendid and costly mate- ' 
rials, and enriched with 
jewellery in profusion, as 
that of 8t T anrin, at Ev- 
toux, in Kormandj ; those * 

which were moveable were ^f_ 

on certain occasions carried 
in religious prooesmons ; ** 

others were substantial erections, generally the tombs of 
saints, as that of Edward the Confessor, in Westminster 
Abbey, and that of StiCuthbert, formerly in Durham 
Cathedral, &o.; these v ere not unfrequently rebuilt 
(with additional splendour) subsequently to their first 
erection, 

801, CiU, or Bole (IV. Seuil, from Let. Solum). (1.) The 
horizontal piece of 
timber or stone form- 
ing the bottom of a 
window, doorway, or 
other similar open- 
ing. (2.) Also the 
horizontal piece of 
timber, or plate, at 
the bottom of a 
wooden partition. 

1^0 Also the hori- 
Mgtsl p*e« of timber near the ban of boons which are 
bsdjt partly of t’mber and partly of briok. f6e* ihua- 
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Skew, A.akew -table : the term skew is still used in the 
north for a Btone built into 
the bottom of a gable or other 
similar situations to support 
the coping above (a) ; it ap- 
pears formerly to have been 
applied to the stones forming 
the slopeB of the set-offe of 
buttresses and other projec- 
tions. Skew-table was pro- 
bably the course of stone 
weathered, or sloped, on the 
top, placed over a continuous 
set-off in a.widl. 

Soffit, a ceiling : the word is 
seldom used except in refer- 
ence to the subordinate parts 
and members of buildings, such 
as staircaees, entablatures, arch- 
ways, cornices, Ac., the under 
aides of which are called the 
soffit. 

Solar, Boiler (Lai Solarium), 
a loft, garret, or npper cham- 
ber. In & medieval house it was untally situated behind 
the dais, separated from it by the end of the hall, and 

Bauw BiAtBB. See Newel, distance from the middle. Bee 
Vise, and Step. Roof. 

Shoab, i eloping piece of tun* Sou* Oyraa. 
bar acting as a temporary but- Bliifeb, a piece of timber, or 
trass to support a structure that plate, laid under the ground - 
threatens ruin, or that needs floor of a building, on -which the 

each help daring repairs. joists rest, The walla which 

SHouLDmsnie ■ fiscs, in oar- support these timbers an called 
penkzy called also Brapaer, is sleeper- walls, 
an obsolete term, probably the Boons. Zocle : a plain hloak 

seme as Bracket: “pieces of or plinth forming a low pe- 
tlmber in building called Brag- destal to a statue, column, 4ax : 
gert, or shouldaring-pjeoBs (ma- also a plain face, or plinth, at 
ftiltj, In -mason’s work they be the lower part of a wall; the 
called oorbeile" term ia mad only in reference. 

Bhxouds, the crypt of a to Cljssioal architecture, 
shtnih. Bon > H ill 

Bms-FOflis in a root trass ere Bouduts, Smrdels — fladdlo- 

paftn placed In pairs at an equal bam. 





hod » cellar tinder it; these two storeys together were 
frequently not bo high, as the hall, leaving the gable of 
the lofty roof with the window in it free above them. It 
wok usually the lord's chamber, and there was sometimes 
a small opening from the solar into the hall, from which 
the lord could overlook the proceedings, and hear all that 
passed. The term is also occasionally applied to the rood- 
loft in a church, as in an inscription to the memory of 
John Bpioer in Burford Church, Oxfordshire, bearing the 
date of A.D. 1437 : and in some medieval writers it is 
applied to the triform iil 

Sommer, Summer, Sommer- beam ; a main beam, or 
girder, in a door, «fcc. ; the name is now seldom used ex- 
cept in the compound term £ruut-svm»ur. 

BpaainL, the triangular spaces included between the 
arch of a doorway, &c., and a rectangle formed by the 
outer mouldings 
over it: the term i 
is also applied 
to other miTiiTar 
spaces included 
between arches, 

&cl, and straight- 
sided figures sur- 
rounding them; 

they are usually ornamented with tracery, 
foliage, shields or other enrichments. In 
the Perpendicular style the doorways most 
commonly have the outer mouldingB arranged 
zq a square over the head so as to form span- 
drels above the arch. In the earlier styles, this arrange- 



■i. uhf Omk, t Max 


Bodd^ou, tii« «mtii onia- 
msntal openings often Mta In 
towers: probably intended for 
gring^aeeege to the sound of 

SOOffiUS, OT SOOTTO • MOD, 
&e woodsu projection often 
seen over palpus, and supposed 
tfr ftSw the sound of toe 
pass Charts Voice oror the ohoroh. 

fowwcLS, or BoirnuTB*>Bsd- 

feu uf aa ueb, tbs tmaOlfc 


of the opening between the Im- 
posts, 

Svas-hbcb, the name g na n 
to the OeUer-bsons of a wel in 
some districts. 

Srjjt-aoor, a root oandsting’ 
of two Indlned sides, in con- 
tradistinction to a shed-roof or 
penthouse, which oonriafeof one 
only. Tha* the body eds church 
la nan-roofed, and its aisles 
toefiwcfed. 

BfAvnsM. QnTmtm-. 
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ment is very seldom found in the doorways, bnt spandrels 
are sometimes used in other parts of buildings, especially in 
Decorated work, in which they are frequent, as at Ely. In 
the west door of the 
chapel of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, the 
spandrels of the 
outer aroh (which 
stands considerably 
in front of the ac- 
tual doorway, so as 
to form a shallow 
porch) are cut quite 
through and left 
open. The spandrels 
of a door were some- 
tunes termed the home or haunch of a door. 

Sper, Spur, Spar, a name applied by old writers to pieces 
of timber of various kinds, such as quarters, rafters, wooden 
ban for securing doorB, &c. ; 
the term is still used in Borne 
districts for rafters: sper- batten 
is not an xumsual name with 
middle-age uuth ore for a rafter; 
they also frequently speak of 
ttpenng a door, meaning the 
securing it with a wooden bar, 
or fastening it with a holt. 

Another sense of the word * pur 
ia for the ornamented wooden 
brackets which support the 
sommer-beam by the sides of 
doorways at York , this usage 

ia believed to be quite local. _ 

[Bee Bracket and Bauneh.'] 

Spire (Lot), an acutely pointed termination given to 
towers and turrets, forming the root, and usually earned 



Snxx-aocn; Lq. Parlour. 
Spake, the screen across the 
lmrn and of die hah In damce- 
tto tdlfingi. 

gnra, the ■wooden frame 


at the top of a bed or « 
the term sometimes 1 
the tester, at head-piece. 

Spital, a hospital The term 
usually denotes one forlephia. 


?6o 


up to a great height. It in doubtful whether any very 
decided approach towards a spire was made till a con- 
siderable time after the in- * a 

tanduotion of the Norman 
Style : at this period spires 
were sometimes adopted 
both on turrets and towers, 1 
and were generally made gE*~5 5 
to correspond with them in L ‘nQMm 

their plan. Thus the cir- 

odor turrets at the east eod JHIJpBIHj 

of the church of St. Peter, 
at Oxford, terminate in 
small circular spires; an 
octagonal turret at the 
west end erf Rochester Ca- 
thedral has an octagonal 
spire; and the square tow- 

ora of several churches in i si p.to-. c*m<vk, e»a.rfl, « *”■. nm 

JTormandy are surmounted 1 

with pyramids or square 4. TWi clunk, MU Can, Ksnuaft. a. aj>, ion, 
spires : they were at first of very low proportions compared 
with later structures, and in truth were little more than 
pyramidal roofs. The whole « 

of the existing specimens 5 

of this date are of stone, A 

and rise from the outer ffju 
surface of the walls, so as firo 
to have no parapet or gutter »$» 
round the base. These 
pyramids become gradually 
mere elongated as they are v*4 

later in date, and clearly 
led the way to the spire 
As the Early Engluh : 
style arose, considerably _ .5-. 
greater elevation was given ^ 
to spares, although they 
were «31 vary frequently r/ZT^d 
Isas wuta than they after- I/ 1 ' 6 " ^ 

"H* iwc “ e ’ 88 “* & r 
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hall, Rutland ; Barnacle and Ringstead, Northampton- 
eh ire; and Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford. With the 
exception of a few rare examples, spires at this period 
weie always octagonal, and 
when placed on square 
towers, the angles of the 
tower not covered by the 
base of the spire were oc- 
cupied by pinnacles or by 
masses of masonry made to 
slope back against the spire. 

At the bottom of each of the 
four cardinal sides was nsu- 
ally a large opening with 
the jambs built perpendicu- 
larly, so that the head stood 
out from the spire and was 
usually finished with a steep 
pediment, Above these, at 
some considerable distance, 
smaller openings of a similar 
kind were generally inti 0- 
dnced on the alternate sides ; 
these openings are called 
Bpire- lights : the top of the 
spire terminated with a finial 
sad a oro«s or vans. Spires 
w era still usually made to 
rise from the exterior of the 
tower walls without a para- 
pet, a mode of construction 
which is distinguished in some districts by the term 
Broaehy the name of Spire being confined to such struc- 
tures qb have gutters and parapets round their bases, 
Tina examples of spires of this date exist in Normandy, 
end at Bsmpton and Witney, Oxfordshire, and various 
other places. 

During the prevalence of the Deoorttsd style spires 
were almost always very acute; they generally had para- 
pets and gutters round them, though the Broach spires 
are by no means uncommon at this date, as at Stamford 




and Crick, Northamptonshire. Decorated spues did not 
differ materially from Early 
En glish spires, except in 
the character of the details 
and amount of enrich- 
ments, which now began to 
be introduced m profusion : 
crockets were often carved 
on the angles, as at Caj thoipe, 
and small hands of pan elling 
or other ornaments formed 
round them at different 
heights; the openings also 
were more enriched, and the 
pinnacles on the angles of 
the tower were enlarged, and 
ware not nn frequently con- 
nected with the spire by 
small flying buttremes. Fine 
examples of this style are 
the spires of Salisbury Ca- 
thedral and of Bt. Mary’s, Ox- 
ford. 

In the Perpendicular style 
the same general arrange- 
ment was continued, although 
the character of the details 
and enrichments was altered 
in common with those of the 
other features of Gothic archi- 
tecture: at this period broach 
spires appear to have been 
abandoned — at least no example of one of this date can 
be referred to. The foregoing observations refer to spires 
of stone, bat they were often also made of timber and 
Domed ritha with lead or shingles; the greater part 
of these were breaches, but they were sometimes sur- 
rounded by a parapet at the base: many specimens of 
timber spires, covered with Jungles, are to be met with 
in the oountiei of Surrey, Sussex, Earn, and Essex, and 
in soma other places. 
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Splay, (old Fr. ZHjp&jrar), the expansion given to door- 
ways windows, end other openings 
in walls, Ac., by slanting the sides. 

This mode of construotion prevails 
in Gothic architecture, especially on 
the insides of windows, but is very 
rarely, if ever, used in Classical 
architecture. The term is also applied to other slanted 
or eloped surfaces, such as cants, levels, &o. 

Spout The usual 
contrivance for throw- 
ing off the water from 
the roofs of medie- 
val buildings was by 
means of a carved 
stone spout called a 
gargoyle, or gwgoyh. 

It is quite possiblo 
some were of lead, 
but none are found 
remaining till the six- 
teenth century. 

Springing, Springer, the impost or point at which an 
arch unites with its support The bottom stone of an arch, 
which lies immediately upon the impost, is sometimes 
called a springer or springing-stone. Also the bottom 
stone of the coping of a gable. [See Vowsotr and iSfctp.] 

Squinoh, or Sconce, small 
arches or projecting courses 
of stone formed across the 
angles of towers, &c., in 
Gothic architecture, to sup- 
port the alternate sides 
of octagonal spires, lan- 
terns, £c., above. Some- 
times the overhanging side 
of the spire or octagon, when 
rising from a square tower, 
ib supported by a series 
of projecting courses of 
stone (as at Tong), which 
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answer fhe same purpose as the 
anriuM* but ora mere substantial 
because they have no 
to expand the walla, 
always to be feared when the 
arched squinch is used. The 
straight squinch is often em- 
ployed externally, as at St. Cross, 
where it is used to carry the 
alvrt, or parapet walk, across the 
angle at the junction of the choir 
and transept with the tower. The 
construction of the arched squinch 
or trvmp was a favourite exercise 
with the French professors of the 
act of stone- cutting. 


tendency 
which u 



t; an opening through the wall of a church in 
mu oblique direction, for the purpose of enabling persons 
in the transepts or aisle 
to see the elevation of 
the Hast at the high 
altar. The usual situa- 
tion of these 
is on one or 
of the chancel-arch, and 
there is frequently a pro- 
jection, like a low but- 
tress, on the outside 
across the angle to cover 
this opening : these pro- ^ 

Jeotions are more oom- ™ 
num in some districts 
than in others; they 
are particularly abund- 
ant in the neighbour- 
hood of Tenby, in South Wales ; but the openings them- 
■dveS are to be found everywhere, though they have com- 
monly been plastered over, or sometimes boarded at the 
two aula, in other oases filled ttp with bricks. In some 



BBUKUBi.*fiiMua»l. Spdb. See Spur. 

SpoiLLUa = Scullery. 
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instances they are small 
of the chancel-arch, 
extending from the 
ground to the height 
of ten or twelve feet, 
os at Minster Lovell, 

Oxon : usually they 
are not above a yard 
high and about two 
Jeetwide, often wider 
at the west end than 
at the east. They are 
commonly plain, but 
sometime 0 ornament- 
ed like niches, and 
sometimes have light 
open panelling across 
them; this is par- 
ticularly the case in 
Somersetshire and 
Devonshire. There 
are many instances 
of these openings in 
other situations be- 
sides the usual one, 
but always in the 
direction of the high altar, or at 
least of an altar : sometimes the 
opening is from a chapel by the 
side of the ohanoel, as at Chipping- 
Norton, Oxon. in Bridgewater 
Church, Somerset, there is a series 
Of these openings through three 
successive walla, following the 
same oblique line, to enable a per- 
son standing in the porch to see 
the high altar : in this and some 
other instances, as at Burford, it 
seem* to have been for the use 
of the attendant who had to ring 
the aanefcus-bell at the tune of 


narrow arehes by the side 



on P< II a ,1 


Cnmlrj, Bimpham 
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the elevation of the Host. 'While there seems to "be no 
good or ancient authority for the name of Squint applied 
to these openings, it bee been long in use, and has a pri- 
ority to the name of Hagioteopt* which has of late been 
applied to them. It is true that they, a s a rule, are 
directed towards the altar, and the name is, therefore, 
more fortunate than that given to the Low-aide window, 
by those who prefer Greek names to English ; still it is 
a question whether there is any reason for the disuse of 
the older and more simple word. 

Stage, a step, floor, or storey the term is particu- 
larly applied to the spaces or divisions between the set- 
offa of buttresses in Gothic architecture, and to the hori- 
zontal divisions of windows which ore intersected by 
transoms. 

Stained-glass, or Painted- glass windows were in use 
at all periods, or as early as white glass, both in bouses 
and in churches : those of houses were in moveable case- 
ments, which were articles of furniture for a long period, 
and were carried from one manor-house to another. In 
ahmnhes the windows were fixtures, and often very richly 
coloured, the style changing along with that of the archi- 
tecture, and requiring a separate treatise, which has been 
admirably supplied by the late Ur. Winston in his “ Hints 
on Glass-Painting, by an Amateur,” 

The earliest examples known in this country are of 
the end of the twelfth century, as in the clear-story of 
Canterbury. In France there is a small portion of painted 
glass believed to be of the eleventh century, at Le Mans . 
The greater port of our glass belongs to the fifteenth 
century, though small portions of earlier date may gene- 
rally m found in our country churches, especially in the 
smaller openings of the tracery, where it hat escaped 
notice, and so destruction, by the Puritans. As in Gothic 
architecture generally, so especially in glass, has the re- 
vival of taste and knowledge shewn itself during the last 
few years, so that now no restoration of a church is oon- 
mdered complete without stained-glass windows, if .not 
in the body of the church at least in the chanceL 
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Stall (Lot), a Axed Beat enclosed, either wholly or 
partially, at the hack and rides. All large churches and 
most small ones previous to the Reformation had a range 
of wooden stalls on each side and at the west end of the 
choir, which were separated from each other by large pro- 
jesting elbows, with desks fixed before them. In cathe- 
drals and other large buildings they were enclosed at the 
book with panelling, and were surmounted by overhanging 
canopies of open tabernacle- work, which were often carried 
up to a great height, and enriched with numerous pin- 
nacles, crockets, pierced 
tracery, and other orna- 
ments ; examples of stalls 
of this kind remain in 
moetof our cathedrals and 
in many other churches. 

In some cases two rows 
were used, the outer one 
only being rarm' mated 
by canopies ; it was also 
raised a step or two higher 
than the other, as in 
Henry the Seventh’s 
Chapel, 'Westminster. In 
ordinary parish churches 
the stalls were without 
canopies, and frequently 
had no panelling at the 
back above the level of 
the elbows, but in many 
instances the walls over 
them were lined with 
wooden panels, with a 
cornice above, corre- 
sponding with the soreen 

under the rood-led t, of oxuduuM.i.i.im 

which a very good speoi- 



Stat-bah, the horizontal iron 
bar which extends in one piece 
along the top of the mnlllons of 
• traoeried window; the smaller 


bars, or transoms, extend ordr 
from m allion to mold on, end 
serve to support the vertical 
[ ban or stanchions. 


ftta fttan-atupu. 


men r arminn at EtohiDgham, Sussex : when the chancel 
had elides behind the Stella, the backs were formed by the 
aide screens, which were sometimes close and sometimes 
of open- work. The chief Beat on the dais in a domestic 
hall was sometimes a stall, aa in (the ruins of) the palace 
off the Archbishop of Canterbury at Mayfield, Sussex, 
where it is of stone. 

Standard. (1 .) This name seems to have been applied 
formerly to various arti- 
cles of furniture which 
were too ponderous to 
be easily removed, bb to 
large ehasts, or the mas- 
sive candlesticks placed 
before altars in churches, 

Ac. (2.) Also the vertical 
poles of a scaffold ; and 
the vertical iron bars in 
a window, or Stanehwu. 

(3.) It was al«o applied 
to the ends of the oak 
benches in chnrohes, and 
that is the common use 
of the term now. The 


very 

soinaly carved, some- 
times having poppy - 
heads and sotneumes 
without. A good illus- 
tration is taken from 
Dorchester, but others 
will be found under JPev 
and Stall. 



Steeple, BtepmU, the tower of a church, Ac., including 
any superstructure, such as a spire or lantern, stand- 
ing upon it. In some districts small churches have 
tile steeples fanned of massive wooden framing, standing 
on the floor, and carried up some little distance above the 
muff) these are usually at the west end, parted off from 
*e nave by a wooden partition, as at Ipsden and Tets- 
irorth, Oxfordshire. 
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Stanchion (old Fr. Ukianpon), the upright iron bar 
between the xnullions of a window, 
screen, &c. ; they were frequently orna- 
mented at the top with fleurs-de-lis, 
leaves, &o. The upright bars or railings 
round tombs may be called stanchions, 
and these were often very elaborately 
ornamented at the top. [See illustra- 
tions under Ironwork.] The name is 
also some limes applied to the quarters 
or studs of wooden partitions, and is 
used in the north of England for the 
stone mulli on a also. w.rboroofV, °™»- 

Btep or Stair. It may be convenient in this place to 
give the nomenclature of the different parts of a stair. 
The vertical surface is called the riser (or raiser), the 
horizontal surface the tread. If the edge have a mould- 
ing, it is called the nosing : this never appears in medimval 
steps- When the tread is wider at one end than the other, 
it is called a winder, but if of equal breadth a flyer. "When 
the tread is so broad as to require more than one step of 
the passenger, it is called a landing or landing-place , some 
times a resting-place or foot-pace. A number of successive 
steps uninterrupted by landings is a flight, or simply stairs ; 
the part of the building which contains them is the stair- 
case. A flight of winders of which the narrow ends of the 
steps terminate in one solid column was called a eyes, screw 
stairs, sometimes a tumgresse, now often termed corkscrew 
stairs ; the central column is the newel, whence the term 
newel staircase is often used. Sometimes the newel is 
omitted, and in its place we have a well-hols . Stairs that 
have the lowermost step supported by the floor, and every 
succeeding step supported jointly by the step below it 
and the wall of the staircase at one end only, are termed 
geometrical stairs. Stairs constructed in the fbrm nearly 
of an inclined plane, of which the treads are inclined and 
broad, and the risers small, so that horses may ascend and 
descend them, are called marches rampantes, or girons ran- 
pantss (as at the Mausoleum of Hadrian at Home, St. 
Mark’s at Venice, and in Italy commonly). Large ex- 
ternal stairs are called perrons. 
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Stilted-arch, a name proposed by Professor Willis for 
an arch which has the capital, or impost mouldings, of the 
jambs below the level of the springing of the curve, the 
mouldings of the arc! ji volt being continued, vertically, 
down to the impost mouldings. This mode of construc- 
tion was frequently employed at the latter end of the 
Borman style, especially as a means of maintaining an 
uniform height, when arches of different widths were 
used in the same range. [See Arch, fig. 5.] 

Story, Storey: one of the divisions of a building, in the 
vertical direction ; the space between two contiguous floors, 
or between two contiguous entablature h, or other architec- 
tural dividing lines that indicate floors or separations of 
the building. In English medieval documents it is often 
Latinized into hittoria. In domestic and palatial architec- 
ture the storey b are thus enumerated, from, the Lowest 
upwards : basement or underground storey ; ground-storey 
or ground-floor, at about the level of the ground; first- 
storey, usually the principal floor or storey. Then follow 
second, third, and so on, the upper being the garrets. 
Entresols or mezzanini are considered as intermediate 
storeys not interfering with the enumeration of the prin- 
cipal ones. The word is applied also to a window where the 
lights appear one above the other, as a "•storied window." 

strut, or Struttmg-piece. In carpentry, any piece that 
keeps two others from approaching, and is therefore itself 
in a state of compression; in contradistinction to a tie, 
whioh keeps the two points of the frame to which its ex- 
tremities are attached from receding, and is therefore in 
u state of tension. [Bee Roof] 


Btonp, Btope, a vessel to contain consecrated water, 
ant&tt is plaoed near the entrance of a Homan Catholic 
nhi^wy h , into which all who enter dip their fingers and 
caress themselves. In country a small niche with 
« Stone basin was formed in the wall, either in the porch 
at within the church, dose to the door, or in one of the 




Putlog-hola. 
StoiXOl) ™ 


flruvoHAXi (GtJ, hsss of • wiD. 
latin forties*. 


VfDcCbMh.Omm* 


in situation, are smaller and plainer, and very rarely have 
any hole m the bottom : examples in a mutilated condition 
remain in various churches, as in the Bouth porch of Coton 
Church, Cambridgeshire; in the north porch of Thomham 
Church, Kent, is one in a perfect state. It is also 
Koly-wafcr Stow, and answers to the French J Benittw. 

String or Stringoonrae, a projecting horizontal band or 
line of mould- 
ings in a build- 
ing. Bound the 
exterior of a 
building Ihe 
string is ear- 
ned across the 
buttresses, and 
sometimes over 

the windows, forming the dripstone. 



Studs, the intermediate posts 
In partition* of wood-work. 
They are also termed Upright* 
*jii3 

Bttlks, la joining, an the 


upright pieces of a frune, u of 
a door, shutter, Screen, or other 
panel-work, of which the hart* 
rental plteae on teamed roW*. 



<a,afcnnarie. 


ay* 

TtlnsMle. The Latin tabomacvkm signifies a booth 
or small iaisrma of boards capable of being put together or 
taken asunder, aa a tent is pitched. In the Vulgate it is 
thus employed far the portable temple of the Jews, the 
** Tabernacle of the Wilderness.” Hence the word came 
to signify any small cell or other place in whioh some holy 
or precious thing was deposited, and thus was applied to 
the ornamental receptacle for the pix over the altar. It 
was similarly extended to the niches for images, at first 
of saint s, and next for any images. Lastly, sepulchral 
monuments, and the stalls of a choir, and the sediha, being 
surmounted by rich oanopj -work 
of the same kind as that which 
was employed over the beads of 
rriobea, such work was called taber- 
nsolo-uwk, and the scut with itB 
canopy, akknwo/s ; and not only 
over the seats of the choir, but 
over tiie pulpit also, the same de- 
sign was employed. Tabernacles 
Were also called Matson*, Habita- 
efa. Hovels, and Housings in old 
contracts, all reverting to tho 
original derivation of the word. 

It is worth remarking that Inigo 
Jones applies it to the niches of 
lbimaii architecture. The taber- 
nacle was sometimes in the form 
of a tower. The Sacrament- 
J Ba vil ei n, in the church of St 
Lenience, Harem berg, constructed 
by Adam Kraft, 1496—1500, is 
maty-four feet high, and tapers 
upwards in the form of a spire 
until it reaches the roof. In the 
early ages of Christianity the name 
of tabernacle was s >metimeB ap- 
fUadto a church, as well aa to the 
riWrmn or canopy of the altar. 

©»• forms and arrangements of ***** 
tabernacles for images have been varied at different times. 
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but at first they consist of little else than an ornamental 
arch of the period, recessed so as to form a niche of suf- 
ficient depth for the reception of the statue. Various 
hinds of hoods or canopies oyer the head of the figure are 
boou introduced, and projecting corbels or other pedestals 
for its support beneath. 

In the Norman style the tabernacles are generally 
shallow square recesses, often plain, and in many cases 
the figures in them carved on the backs in alto-relievo, 
and built into the wall. They were not unfrequently 
placed in ranges, sometimes under a series of intersecting 
arches, bat were also used singly, especially over door- 
ways, as at Sadiacoe. 

In the Early English style tabernacles became more 
enriched and their niches more deeply recessed ; the figures 
were sometimes set on small pedestals, end canopies were 
not unfrequently used over the heads. They were often 
placed in suites, or arranged in pairs, under a larger arch ; 
when in suites they were very commonly separated by 
single shafts, in other cases the sides were usually moulded 
in a similar way to windows. The archeB of the heads 
were either cinquefoiled, trefoiled, or plain, and when 
hoodmoulde were used they were generally made to pro- 
ject. Good examples are to be seen on the west front 
of the cathedral at Wells. 

Decorated tabernacles were more varied than those of 


Sttlobatb, Stereobate, the of a cornice of a Pedestal. 
basement or substructure of a Subhased As ch, fin arch which 

temple below the columns, re- rises less then half the breadth, 
semblinga continuous pedestal. of the opening above the level 
See Podium. of the springing. 

SuBfiZLLUV = Miserere. Gyle, or Sule. See Bill. 

SuiofEB, a horizontal beam Sybtyle , one of the five species 

or girder, usually Called Breast- of interoolumniation defined by 

summer. Vitruvius, In this the columns 

Bom Altabb. (1.) A small axe safe at a distance equal to 

portable stone altar, (see an ex- twice the diameter of the shaft 

ample engraved in Archnologi- measured at its lower part just 

oal Journal, voL lv. p. B4£). (2.) above the apophyge, or (whiah 

Oommonly but erroneously ap- is the same thing according to 

plied, to the shelf or raised por- the Vitruvian proportions) the 

mow at the beak of the altar, distance between the taKathf is 

on which the candle sticks, Ac., exactly equal to the diameter of 

are planed. the plinths. 

B um j ra .tha upper mouldings 


X 
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the earlier styles, Their niches were usually of consider- 
able depth, in the form either of a semi-octagon or semi- 
hexagon, with the top out into a regular vault with ribs 
and. bones, but sometimes they were made shallower and 
plainer ; they were placed either singly or in ranges;, and 
they very frequently had ogee crocketcd hoodmoulds over 
them, which were sometimes placed flat against the wall, 
and sometimes bowed out in the form of an ogee ; trian- 
gular hoodmoulds were also common. Several kinds of 
projecting canopies were likewise used, especially when 
the niches were placed separately ; some of these were 
conical, like spires, with a series of flat triangular, or 
ogee, subordinate canopies round the base; others re- 
sembled these without the central spire, and some were 
flat at the top, partaking some- 
what of the form of turrets; 
in the tops of buttresses taber- 
nacles were sometimes made to 
oecupy the whole breadth of the 
buttress, so as to he entirely 
open on three sides, with small 
piers at the front angles. The 
arches of tabernacles in this style 
were either plain or feathered ; 
the aides, in addition to the 
mouldings, were very frequently 
ornamented with small buttresses 
and pinnacles : crockets, flu inis, 
and pinnacles, were also abun- . 
dantly used on the canopies ; •> 

pedestals were very common, par- f 
ticularly in niches with project- p 
log canopies, and in such oases ( 
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panelling, which were » profusely introduced, were 
sometimes deeply recessed and made to receive figures, 
and these varied considerably in form, but of the more 
legitimate tabernacles the general character did not differ 
very materially, although 
there waa often considerable 
variety in the details ; they 
were usually recessed in the 
form of a semi-hexagon or 
semi-octagon, with a vaulted 
top carved with ribs and 
bosses ; the canopies pro- 
jected, and were sometimes 
fiat on the top, sometimes 
conical like spires, and oc- 
casionally were earned up 
a considerable height with 
a variety of light open-work, 
with buttresses and p inna , 
cles; in plan the canopies 
were usually half an octa- 
gon, or hexagon, with small 
pendants and pinnacles at 
the angles ; and crockets, 
finials, and other enrich- 
ments were often introduced 
with great profusion. But- 
tresses, surmounted with pin- 
nacles, were also very fre- 
quently placed at the sides «* 

of the niches in this style ; 

the arches were sometimes plain and sometimes feathered. 

In early French work tabernacles are frequently formed 
at the tops and at the set-offs of buttresses, &o., with three 
sides open, the front of the canopy being supported on 
•mall shafts ; the canopies are sometimes triangular, and 
sometimes in the form of small spires. [See Canopy 
•sd jVMfe] 

Tabxbmacu-woke, ornament- | Tabu, Kolv Tthle, the Lord's 
eS open-work, such u is used Table. Bee Attar. 
over niches, -sUO*, &o. 1 
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Table, Tablet, a medieval term applied generally to all 
horizontal band* of mouldings, such as base- mouldings, 
strings, Coraioee, &o. The word table, when used separately 
without any ad- 
junctive term to 
point out its po- 
sition, appears to 
have signified the 
cornice, but it is 
very usually asso- 
ciated with other 
epithets which de- ^ 
fine its situation. _ 1MJ . 

as bas+Jable, eartn- 

uti*, or ground-table, bench-table, corbel-table, &c. 

The woTd Table also, according to its anoient significa- 
tion, denoted a level expanded surface, as a flat piece of 
hoard; a picinre was termed a table as lato ns the seven- 
teenth century : the folding boards used for the game of 
chess were called tables. In like manner any construc- 
tion adapted for superficial decoration was termed tabula, 
nr tablemmtum, such as the decorative front of on altar, 
when formed of solid workmanship, enriched with orna- 
ments of gold or silver, with gems, ivory, or other costly 
substances. Occasionally the term tabula denotes the deco- 
rative work which more correctly should bo called post- 
tabula, or retro-tabula, in French retable, which in common 
parlance would be termed the altar-piece, being affixed over 
the altar to the wall or screen against which the altar is 
placed. A remarkable example of the tabula, destined for 
the front of the altar, is preserved in Westminster Abbey ? it 
is formed of wood, elaborately carved, painted, and enriched 
with a kind of mosaic work of coloured glass superficially 
inlaid — a species of decoration, which appears to have been 
of Italian origin. Amongst the benefactions of the abbotB 
to the church of St Alban's, as recorded by Matthew Paris, 
seroral instances may be found, which shew the extra- 
ordinary richness of such decorations, as need in England ; 
"William of Malmesbury, in the “ Antiquities of the Churoh 
of ®hstonbury," describes tho4aeh tabula given by Abbot 
jBk&hwy, WIT, farmed of galdfWlvar, and ivory. 
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Temple, (1.) a building Bet apart for tte services of 
religious worship, and generally dedicated to some heathen 
deity ; (2.1 a building erected by the Jews for warship. 
The temples of the ancients were generally oblong in 
their plan, and consisted of a body, or cell, with a portico 
at one or both of the ends supporting a pediment, and 
were often entirely snirounded by a colonnade, bat oc- 
casionally they were circular : of this latter form, there 
were but two kinds, the monopteral, whioh was merely 
an open circle of columns supporting a roof or entab* 
latum, and the peripteral, which had a circular cell 
snzronuded by a colonnade. Of the oblong temples there 
were several varieties, the simplest of which was called 
in anti s ; this consisted of a plain cell, the side walls qf 
which projected at one end, or front of the building, and 
were terminated with ants, between which were two 
c ol u mns . The prostylos temple differed from the preced- 
ing in' having a portioo of four columns standing in font 
of the ants, the columns between the ante being omitted. 
The amphiprostylos had a portico of this last-mentioned 
kind at each end, or font, of the cell. The peripteral 
temple bad a portico of six columns on each font, and 
a detached colonnade of eleven at. each side of the cell, 
the col umns at the angles being included in both com- 
putations. The pseudo- peripteral was like the peripteral, 
with the breadth of the cell increased, so that the side 
walls became united with the columns of the lateral co- 
lonnades. The dipteral had porticoes of eight columns on 
the fonts and a double colonnade at the sides, the outer 
one consisting of fifteen columns. The pseudo-dipteral 
was precisely the same as the dipteral, with the inner 
range of columns omitted throughout. Some large temples 
had the cells left open at the top, without any roof, and 
when so constructed were colled kypathral. Temples 
were also classified according to the number of columns 
in the font porticoes ; tetrrutyle had four columns ; Jtiza- 
tlyh, six; odastyle, eight; deoaetyle, ten. The width of 
the spaces between the columns varied considerably, and 
the porticoes were designated accordingly araostyU, tin* 
style, eustyle , systyle, and pyenoetyle. 

Taau, m Tania, tha fillet or band on the top of a Doric frioq. 
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Templet, Template: s 
pattern or mould used “by . 
workmen, especially by ma- 
sons and bricklayers, as a 
guide for the shape of their 
work ; it is usually formed * 
of a thin board, or sheet of 
metal. Also a short piece 
of timber sometimes laid in 
a wall under the end of 
a girder or other beam. 

Tenon, Tenant : & common 
term in carpentry, used to 
signify the projection left at 
th* end of a piece of timber 
to be inserted into a sock- 
et, or mortm, made to re- 
ceive it. 



Terrace, a raised space or platform adjoining to a build- 
ing, frequently encompassed with a balustrade or steps, as 
at Versailles, where there are a bug cession of terraces one 
above the other. A level area on the side of a sloping 
bank or other situation overlooking lower scenery in a 
garden, pleasure-ground, &c. Terraces were very exten- 
sively employed about houses in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth and King James 1. 


of brick, stone, marble, &o., which are called 
fr awrw, much used by the Romans; the rudest description 
was formed of small cubes of brick about an inch square, 
but the better kinds were of finer materials and in smaller 
pioees, and were generally very ornamental, represent. 
■ug^wcMtBBiaral patterns, or animals and figures. [See 

Taster (old French, 3W* or T4i»\ a flat canopy over 
a pulpit, tomb, bed, foe. Acoording to Ducacge, (voc. 
2Jw(W#S) ) the Italian Uriiera ia that aide of the bed 
next the bolster, or aa we now call it, the Asad of 
the bed ; snd not the talar in its modern sense. It may 
bq, however, that the tmtor was drapery drawn upwards 
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into the form of a kind of dome or canopy which, crowned 
the eparwr, while the csiura or seler was the horizontal 
lining below it, and therefore immediately over the bed. 
The canopy over Queen Eleanor's tomb at 'Westminster is 
called a tester in old documents. 

Thatch, a covering for roofs, formed of reeds, flags, 
straw, heath, or other similar materials. Thatch #u for. 
merly used more generally and on more important build- 
ings than is usual in the present day, though in Borne 
districts it is still employed to a considerable extent; the 
best kind is made of reeds, a material which was employed 
at an early period. The old word to thack, theak, or 
thatch, frequently signifies no more than to cover, and is 
used in reference to tiles, lead, or other materials, e g, 
thack-t\U* are tiles or slates for covering a roof. 

Through Carrod-work: carved work in which the 
spaces between the ornamental parts are pierced entirely 
through the substance of the material on which it ib out 
and left open ; this is the way in which wooden taber- 
nacle-work is usually formed, and also the foliage of 
Decorated capitals. 

Through, a stone in a wall which reaches entirely 
through it, and shews itself on both sides; oalled also 
a Bonder, Bond-stone, and Perpent - stone. The name 
Through or Through - stone, sometimes spelt Trough, is 
also applied to a flat gravestone, and is still common 
in some of the northern parts of the kingdom. 


Telamones, statues of men 
employed as oolumns or pilas- 
ters in Classical architecture; 
sometimes oalled also Atlanta 
or Caryatides. 

Zumunni, or tepid hath, also 
the vessel used for heating the 
water for the bath; and the room 
la which the warm-bath was 
placed. 

Xstbabtoow (Gt. ), » court-yard 
having porticoes on each of its 
ionrsulea. 

- Tbtustzln (Gt.). a portico 
having four columns In front. 

Tuwbl, a term which seems 


to imply the louvre, or flue far 
smoke. It is derived from the 
old French ward Tnel, * a pipe 
or conduit' 

Thzmu, publlo institutions 
ottha ancient Romans, of which 
the Bathe were an important 
part. 

Tbolobak, the substructure 
on .which a dome tv cupola rest. 

Thbojtdto, the undercutting 
of a projecting moulding be- 
neath, bo as to prevent rein- 
water fro m dripping down thS 
surface of the weiL 
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Thurible (Lai), a vessel in which, to burn incense, 
which was used in some 
of the services of the &k 

Church. It was made 
of metal commonly, 
and in the form of KlXV. 

a vase, with a cover 
perforated to allow the 
scented fames of the E3£|||||i|* 

burning inpense to es- 
cape; it is carried hy 
three chains, which, are 
attached to three points t 

around the lower por- I & 

fien of the censer, 

whilst a fourth, con- wm 

neotedwith them above, 

being united to the ring ' Tf\ 

or handle, which serves _ ^a acfc,, J|U 

far carrying the censer, —a 
is used to- raise at inter- 
vale the upper portion 
or covering of the censer, 

Qnd allows the smoko of the incense to escape, 
lQjBt. (^0 Thin plates of baked clay used to cover 
noth. In Has country there are but two kinds of tiles 
in mdinary use, plain dies and pan-tiles : the former of 
these, which are by 
&r the commonest, are 

perfectly flat, the latter "\/ 

are curved, so that viw w 
'When laid upon a roof ”»**• 

each tile overlaps the 

edge of the next to it, and protects the joint from the 
Inft. The Romans used flat tiles turned up at the edges, 
with a row of inverted semi-cylindrical ones over the 
joint to keep out the wet. In the Middle Ages tiles ware 


fawif la a zoof-lm. a 
tm which rests on the wsD* 
sad azttnds oo&plstely umm. 
ft ins «Mr tBnxmd roof- 


beam, ehamber^beam, binding- 
beam, footing-beam, sad foot- 
inf-dormant- 
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extensively employed in this country for covering 'build- 
ings, though they seem always to have been conaddamj 



an inferior material to lead. It does not appear that any 
but flat plain tiles, with such 
others as were requisite for 
the ridges, hips, and valleys, 
were used; the ridge-tiles, 
or crest, formerly also called 
roof-tiUty were sometimes 
made ornamental. [Bee A, * M * * B * a im*. 

Crest. ~\ It is not unuBual to find the backs of fireplaces 
formed of tiles, and in such situations they are sometimes 
laid in herring-bane courses, as in the great hall, Kenil- 
worth ; most of the fireplaces in Bodiam Castle, Sussex, 
am constructed in this manner, and the oven by the side 
of the larger fireplace in the hall is also built of tiles. 

(2.) Glased decorative tiles were anciently much used 
for paving sacred edifices; they are sometimes called Nor- 
man tiles, possibly from the supposition that they were 
originally made in Normandy; aod, considering the age 
ana variety of specimens that exist in northern France, 
this idea may not be wholly erroneous. It is doubtful, 
however, whether any tiles have been discovered in Eng- 
land that present fhp features of the Norman style of 
architectural decoration, the most ancient being apparently 
of the thirteenth century. The name of encaustic has 
also been given to these tiles, and it would not be inap- 
propriate, woe it not applied already to denote an antique 
process of art, of a perfectly different nature; whereas 
a method wholly distinct, ana peculiar to the glazed tiles 
of the Viddla Ages, was commonly adopted in northern 
itarope. The process of manufacture which, as it is sup* 
posed, was most commonly employed, may he thus dp* 






a 
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scribed. ftw Aim squares of well-oompafited clay hjmng 
been foririoned, and probably dried in the son to the 
requisite degree, their ordinary dimension being from 
four to six inches, with, a thickness of one inch, a stamp 
which bore a design in relief was impressed upon them, 
so as to leave the ornamental pattern in eevftto; into the 
hollows thus left on the face of the tile, clay of another 
colour, most commonly white, or pipe-day, waa then in- 
laid or impressed; nothing remained except to give a 
rioher effect and, at the same time, ensure the perma- 
nence of file work by covering the whole in the furnaoe 
with a thin surface of metallic glaze, which, being of 
a slightly yellow colour, tinged the white day beneath 
it, and imparted to the red a more frill and rich tone of 
colour. In the success of this simple operation, much de- 
pended upon this, that the quality of the two kinds of 
day that were used should be as nearly similar as possible, 
« else, if the white was liable to shrink in the furnace more 
titan, the red, the whole work would be frill of cracks; in 
the other case, the design would bulge and be thrown up- 
wards; imperfections, of which examples are not wanting. 
To facilitate the equal drying of the tile, deep scorings or 
hoDowa were sometimes made on the reverse, and by this. 
ram*, when laid in cement, the pavement waa more 


firmly held together. Occasionally, either from the de- 
ficiency of white clay of good quality, or perhaps for the 
sake of variety, glazed tiles occur which have the design 
left hollow, and not filled in, according to the usual pro- 
cess, with clay of a different colour ; a careful examination 
however of the 
disporition of the 
ornament will fire- 

r ntiy shew that 
original inten- 
tion was to fill these 
cavities, as in. other 
* a, but in- 


m i. iww r- -y :- wJ M u m .u ar- 


thansejves when , 

the 'Ornamental design evidently was intended to remain 
k relief, the .field, and not the pattern, bring found k 


eotwtto. It mart be observed, that inrtancea are very fre- 
quent. -where the protecting glaze having been worn away, 
the white clay, which is of a leas compact quality than 
the red, has fallen out, and left the design hollow, bo that 
an impression or rubbing may readily be taken. It ap- 
pears probable that the origin of the fabrication of decora- 
tive pavements, by the process which has been described, 
is to be Bought in 
the medieval imi- 
tations of the Ro- 
man mosaic-work, 
by means of co- 
loured substances 
inlaid upon stone 
or marble. Of this 
kind of marquetarie 
in stone, tew ex- 
amples have es- 
caped the injuries 
of time; specimens 
may he seen on the rmt-hnij 

eastern side of the 

altar-screen in Canterbury Cathedral, and at the abbey 
church of St. Denis, and the cathedral of Bt. Omer. 

Amongst the earliest specimens of glazed tiles may be 
mentioned the pavement discovered in the ruined priory 
church at Castle Acre, Norfolk, a portion of whiob is 
in the Britism Museum. These tiles are ornamented with 
scutcheons of arms, and on some apnea rB the name Thomas ; 
they are coarsely executed, the cavities are left, and not. 
filled-in with any clay of different colour. 

A profusion of good examples still exists of single tiles, 
and sets of four, nine, sixteen, or a greater number of 
tiles, forming by their combination a complete design, and 
presenting, for the most part, the characteristic style, of 
ornament which was in vogue at each successive period ; 
bat examples of general arrangement are very rare and 
imperfeot. To this deficiency of authorities it seems to 
be due, that modern imitations of these ancient pavements 
hare generally proved unsatisfactory, in the resemblance- 
Which they present to oil-oloth, or carpeting; and the 
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intention of producing richness of effect by carrying the 
ornamental design throughout the pavement, without any 
intervening spaoes, has been wholly frustrated Sufficient 
care has not been given to ascertain the ancient system of 
arrangement : it is, however, certain that a large propor- 
tion of plain tiles, black, white, or red, were introduced, 
and served to divide the various portions which composed 
the general design. Plain 
diagonal bands, for in- 
stance, arranged fret- 
wise, intervened be- 
tween the compart- 
ments, or panels, of 
tiles ornamented with 
dadgnc,-, the plain and 
the' deoo rated quarries 
were laid alternately, 
or in some instances 

longitudinal bands were introduced in order to break that 
continuity of ornament which being uniformly Bpread over 
a large surface, as in some modem pavements, produces 
a confused rather than a rich effect. It has been sup- 
posed; with much probability, that the more elaborate 
pavements were reserved for the decoration of the choir, 
the duranal, or immediate vicinity of an altar, whilst in 
the aisles, or other parts of the church, more simple pave- 
ments of ptein hi hp!t } white, or red, were usually 

employed. It may also deserve notice, that in almost 
every instance when the ornamented tiles have been ac- 
cidentally discovered, or dug up on the site of a castle or 
mansion, there has been reason to suppose a consecrated 
fabric had there existed, or that the tales had belonged to 
that portion of the structure which had been devoted 
CO religions services. We meet often with the item 
** Inlanders tiles’' in building accounts of castles, but these 
were for the fireplace only. The lower rooms wen usually 
** earthed,” the upper rooms boarded. 


Uvans* at Ironwork wee pruv 
feed in the IQddla Am to prs- 
parrs it ban nut, uu^pectu^t 


iron nte which endowd the 
shrine of St. Bxkcnvald was 
tinned over. 
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Timber-built House, or Half-timber House. Timber- 
booBQB -were in use at all periods, from the earliest known 
records to the present time, though atone and briok houses 
have gradually become more common. From the perish- 
able nature or the material we have probably no timber- 
work remaining earlier than the thirteenth century, and 
of that period it is rare ; although several roofe and beamB 
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of tiie stone-work are of that period, and the timber-work 
appears to belong to the same construction. The upper 
port of this house 
u carried on a 
massive hreatt- 
summer, with up- 
right poets from 
it to the tie-beam 
of the roof, from 
which there is a 
king-poet to the 
wind-beam, and 
brace* to the 
principal timber. 

Other timber- 
houses are called 
*Q*~buiU, when 
the lower beam 
is dose to the 
ground, forming 
a file or ciU, in- 
stead of being 
raised a s a breast- 
rummer over the 
ground-floor. i>4 afcd’. H ^ uw ,nw. 

Those of the 



fifteenth and sixteenth centuries are very numerous, and 
belong generally to the class called Half-timber houses, in 
which the ground-floor is of stone or brick and the upper 
part only of wood, which usually over-hangs, or is corbelled 
out very boldly, sometimes on stone corbels, but more 
often on wood only. 

A very common practice was to buDA, so to speak, the 
skeleton of the house with timber, and fill op the inter- 
stices with brick, many examples of which are very pictur- 
esque, particularly in midland towns, such as Shrewsbury, 
Coventry, ftc. The space between the tirtboa in other 
ex*mpk« was filled with plaster-work, but in them the 
Woodwork was always left prominent. The Barge-board 
aba was a staffing feature in timber-built houses, and 
Atogwotijr fwy ridtiy oarred. 


Tomb end Tombstone (Or. Tumhot). In its first sig- 
nification a grave of any Kind, bat in the second a mark 
of a grave, or a monument, to remind the passer-by that 
a person is buried beneath. In the earliest ages a heap 
of Btones, or a single upright stone, such as the Menhir, 
seems to have marked the resting-place of the dead. 
Amongst the early Britons the cromlech — that is, two or 
three stones standing upright, with one or more across 
them on the top — was a common form of tomb. But 
contemporary with them was the simplest of jail struc- 
tures, the mound of earth. 

“When the Romans came, they brought over with them, 
amongst other customs, their modes of burial. Consider- 
ing the time of their occupation, the remains of their 
tombs belonging to this period are not so numerous as 
might be expected ; but still there are several, and in most 
cases they consisted of a single stone, with an inscription 
commonly ad- 
dressed to one 
or more of the 
heathen gods. 

A few instan- 
ces of stone eof- 
fins of this pe- 
riod have been 
found, as at 
York. To this 
kind of tomb, 
or rather stone 
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coffin, the name of Sarcophagus is usually applied ; and 
we find that in some oases, e.g., at Westminster, the 
tomb has been used over again in some later times. 

The marks of interment adopted by the heathen in- 
vaders of this country, in the fifth century, were probably 
mounds of earth only ; and it is only by the nature of 
the pottery or other implements and articles of dress 
found in the graves that these burial-places can be dis- 
tinguished from those of the Britons. Of course amongst 


To-riiiL. Too- fall : ashed or 
hallding uuteiad to the mjl of 
a larger one, the roof cl which Is 
iOEMdia a sfcuglft slope with the 


top resting against the wall of 
the prizLoipalkidldiag. A farm. 
retatned m nee inthe north. 
Sometimes called a Ltaavlb J 



the latef Ra*™™ , when Chribtianity prev aile d, and they 
ware buried, in the churchyard* more lasting memorials 
were erected. 

The sepulchral monuments throughout the Middle Ages 
were of great importance from on architectural point of 
view ; and while we find them following the prevailing 
stylo, we frequently find also that on them was lavished 
the most elaborate work possible. The examples which 
-remain to us are those which were placed within the 
church. No doubt there were many tombs of no mean 
design or work placed in the churchyard, but they have, 
for the most part, perished. 

Of the former we have many of the twelfth century 
Caome perhaps of the eleventh). The covers of these were 
at first simply coped, afterwards frequently ornamented 



with crosses of various kinds, and other devices, ond some- 
times had inscriptions on them : subsequently they were 
sculptured with recumbent figures in high relief ; but still 
generally diminishing in width from the head to the feet, 
to fit the nnfflTu of which they formed the lids. Many 
of the figures of this period represent knights in armour 
with their legs crossed ; these are supposed to have been 
either Templars, or such as had joined, or vowed to join, 
in a crusade to the Holy Land. The figures usually had 
canopies, which were often richly carved over the heads, 
supported on muaTI shafts, which ran along each side of 
tire effigy, the whale worked in the same block of stone. 
This kind of tomb was sometimes placed beneath a low' 
arch or recess formed within the substance of the church 
mOl, ’usually about seven feet in length, and not more 
than three feet above the aoffln, even in the centre; there 
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arches were at first semicircular or segmental at the top, 
afterwards obtusely pointed ; they often remain when the 
figure dr brass, and perhaps the ooffln itself, has long dis- 
appeared and been, forgotten. On. many tombs of the 
thirteenth century there are plain pediment-shaped cano- 
pies over the heads of the recumbent effigies, the earliest 
of which oontain a pointed trefoil-arched recess : to wards 
the end of the century, these canopies became gradually 
enriched with crockets, finials, and other architectural 
details. 

In the reign of Edward I. tho tombs of persona of rank 
began to be ornamented on the sides witb armorial bear- 
ings and small sculptured statues, within pedimental cano- 
pied recesses ; and from the.-e we may progressively trace 
the peculiar mnvtia and enrichments of every style of 
Gothic architecture up to the Beforroatiou. 

Altar, or table-tombs, called by Leland 11 high tombs,” 
with recumbent effigies, ore common daring the whole of 
the fourteenth century; these sometimes appear beneath 
splendid pyramidioal canopies, as the tomb of Edward II. 
in Gloucester Cathedral, Hugh le Deepenser and Sir Gny 
de Brian, at Tewkesbury ; or flat testoons, as the tombs 
of Edward III. and Hi chard II. at Westminster, and 
Edward the Black Prince at Canterbury. Towards the 
middle of the thirteenth oentnry the custom commenced, 
and in the earlier part of the fourteenth prevailed, of 
inlaying fiat slone with brasses ; end sepulchral inscrip- 
tions, though they had not yet become general, are more 
frequently to be met with. The sides of these tombs are 
sometimes relieved with niches, surmounted by decorated 
pediments, each containing a small sculptured figure, some- 
rimes with arched panels filled with tracery. Other tombs 
about the same period, but more frequently in the fifteenth 
century, were decorated along the Hides with large square 
panelled compartments, richly foliated or qustrefoiled, and 
containing shields. 

Many of the tombs of the fifteenth end sixteenth cen- 
turies appear beneath arched recesses, fixed in or project- 
ing from the well, and inclosing the tomb on three ados; 
these were constructed so as to form canopies, which are 
often of the most elaborate and costly workmanship ; they 
n 
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ere frequently flat at the top, particularly in the later 
period. These oano- 
pies were sometimes 
of carved wood, of 
very elaborate work- 
manship ; an d some- 
times the altar- 
tomb of on earlier f 
data was at a latex { 
period enclosed 
within a screen of 
open-work, with a 
groined stone cano- 
py, end in a few 
instances an upper 
storey of wood, form- 
ing a mortuary 
chapel or chantry. 

In the early part 
of the sixteenth cen- 
tury the monuments 
were generally of j 
a similar character 
to those of the pre- 
ceding age ; but 
alabaster slabs with 
figures on them, cut 
in outline, were fre- 
quently used. Tue 
altar - tombs with 

figures in niches, carved in “bold relief, were also fre- 
quently of alabaster, which was extensively quarried in 
Derbyshire. Towards the middle of this century the 
Italian style of wcMteefcuie had come into general use; 
Wade's monument, in St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, 
1556, is a good example of the mixture of the two styles 
which then prevailed. 

In the two following centuries every sort of barbarism 
was fntrodgced on funeral monuments ; but the an cien t 
dgyb lingered longer in soma places than in others. The 
tomb of Sir Thomas Pope, founder of Trinity College, 
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Oxford, who died in 1556, in the chapel of that society, 
shff&B the altar, tomb in its debased form, after the true 
era of Gothic 


architecture 
had passed 
away. 

Of remains 
of square 
tombs in our 
churchyards, 
hut few are 
found, and in 
all cases art 
decayed bj 
the weather 
There is a 
kind of stone 
known as a 



Head -stone, 


which is chiefly used in modern tunes, but while there 
are few medieval ex- 


amples remaining, 
there is no reason to 
suppose but that they 


were very numerous 
One at Temple Bruer 
is probably of the 
twelfth century ; an- 
other at Lincoln is 
probably of the thir- 
teenth. Avery simple 
example from Hand- 
borough churchyard 



is possibly of the o™ 

fifteenth century. 


Tooth Ornament (called also Dog-tooth 
ornament). This name is given to an orna- 
ment very extensively used in tha Early 
English stylo of architecture, consisting of 
0 square four-leaved flower, the centre of 
which projects m a point. This farm is 
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called by the French violette, and often bears a very close 
resemblance to that flower. There are minute differences 
in tiie manner of cutting it, and sometimes the sides are 


bo perfectly flat, and it 
is formed with so much 
stiffness, as to resemble a 
pierced pyramid rather 
than a flower. It is cha- 
racteristic of the Early 
Rn gKiih style, in whioh 
it is often used in great 
profusion, though occa- 
sionally met with in late 
Norman work, as at the 
west window of the Boulh 
aisle of the nave of Ro- 
chester Cathedral; it is 
generally placed in a deep 
hollow moulding, with 
the flowers in close con- 




Castartuiiy Cathedral 


tact with each other, 
though they are not un- 
frequently placed a short 
distance apart, and In 
rioh suites of mouldings 
a re often repeated several 
times. In some parts of 
France it is commonly 
used in work of the 



twelfth, century. 

Terns (Let.), a large round moulding commonly used 
in the bases of columns, & o. : 
called also a Round. It 
«eeurv by itself chiefly in 
the Classical style, but it 
is not uncommon in the 
JToman, and is used thus 
eoMptimefl in the Gothic styles. 



Tewaux, the name given to the eggehiwd figure ; hebes 
til e ornament in the JZcMm* the name Egg-amd~T<mgui 
UMBUDgwhicii iltanwtai with mivfifiwj 
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Touch-stone, a nam .0 sometimes applied to compact 
dark-coloured stones, such as Purbeck and Petworth 
marble, and others of similar kind, which are frequently 
used for fine work in Gothic architecture; Borne of these 
F are capable of receiving a high polish: the term does not 
appear to have been in common use lor any very long 
period. It iB believed to have been bo oalled from its 
supposed identity with, or resemblance to, the lapis Lydiru , 
or Touch- stone, used by goldsmiths in assay iog the quality 
of gold by the test of aquafortis. There is a fine effigy in 
the church at Bt. Denis, near Paris, of Catherine de 
Courtenai, who died in 1807, sculptured in limestone, 
nearly as blaak as the real touch- stone, and erroneously 
supposed to he of that material 

Tower. Any attempt to particularize the various kinds 
of towers which have been adopted by different nations in 
former ageB, would far exceed the scope of this woik : the 
following observations, therefore, are chiefly confined to 
those which were in use in the Middle Ages in England 
and the adjacent parts of Europe, and more especially to 
the towers of churches. Among tko Greeks and Romans, 
towers were employed of various forms and for different 
purposes, but by no means so abuadai.tly as in after ages, 
and in general they appear not to have been so lofty as 
those of medieval date; the tower of Andronious CJjt- 
rhestes, oalled also the Temple of the Winds, at Athens, 
is octagonal ; at Autun, in France, a considerable part of 
a large and lofty square tower of late Roman work exists, 
The tower for the use of bells is supposed not to have been 
introduced till the fifth century, and hence the term Cam- 
panils, applied to the Italian towers. 

In the Middle Ages the tjwers of castles were numerous 
and of striking character. During the prevalence of the 
Borman style the K«ep often consisted of a large rect- 
angular tower, with others of smaller size, or turrets, at- 
tached to the angles, and these last- mentioned generally 
rose higher than the main building, as at the White 
Tower of London, and the castles of Rochester and Guild- 
ford ; the keep tower of Conisburgh Casile in Yorkshire, 
whieb is of the latest Norman work, is circular, with largo 
buttresses on the outside; in other examples, especially 



in those of later date, the keep towers are of various 
forma, often irregular, apparently bo constructed aa being 
considered best adapted to the peculiarities of the sites, 
and the systems of defence in use at the periods of their 
erection. Besides these main towers, many others, which, 
though of less magnitude than the keep, were often of 
very considerable size, were employed in different parts 
of fortifications, especially at the entrances, where the 
gateways were generally flanked by towers projecting 
considerably before the main walls; these were pierced 
with loop-holes and oillets, end were commonly sur- 
mounted with machicolations. The round towers of 
Ireland have been the subject of so much controversy 
that it is impossible to notice the different theories re- 
specting them in a work like the present. 

Church towers of all dates are greatly diversified, hot 
only in their details but also in general proportions and 
form ; they arc occasionally detached from the building to 
which they belong, but axe usually annexed to it, and are 
to be found placed in almost every possible situation ex- 
cept about the east end of the ohanoel ; the most frequent 
position is at the west end. In oil later cases their use 
was for hanging the bells, and hence the name Belfry \ 
though at first it is not impossible that they served far 
defensive purposes also, especially when near the walls 
of towns, e.g. St Michael’s, Oxford. Large churches 
hove often several towers, especially when the plan is 
cruciform, and in this case there ore generally two at 
the west end, and one, of larger dimensions, at the in- 
tersection of the transepts, aa at the cathedrals of Canter- 
bury, York, and Lincoln, Ordinary parish churches have 
nsually but one tower. In some examples, where there 
is on entrance to the church through the lower storey of 
* tower, it is made to form a porch with an open archway 
m one side, as at Cianbrook, and many other churches in 
Sent; or on three sides, as at Newnham, Northampton, 
shire:' in towns, towers are sometimes placed over public 
thoroughfares, and in such situations are built on open 
i nph w ays . It is not unusual to find church towera which 
better, or diminish upwards ; these are generally of Nor- 
Ipa W Xariy English dpte, but in some districts, aa 8) 
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Northamptonshire^ this mode of construction was con- 
tinued to a later period. 

The towers belonging to the style described in the 
article on Saxon architecture are square and massive, not 
of lofty proportions, and apparently never were provided 
with b tone staircases ; some of them are considerably orna- 
mented, while others are very plain : the tower of the 
church of Somptmg, Sussex, 
which belongs to this style, 
terminates with a gable on 
each of the four tides, and ia 
surmounted by a wooden spire, 
but whether or not this was 
the original form may be 
doubted. 

In some parts of the king- 
dom circular church-towers 
are to be found; these have 
been sometimes assumed to be 
of very high antiqnity, but 
the character of their architec- 
ture shews that they commonly 
belong to the Norman and 
Early English styles; theyaie 
built of reugh dints, generally 
of coarse workmanship, with 
very little ornament of any 
kind, and that little, for thi 
most part, about the upper 
storey ; one of the best exam- 
ples is that of Little Baxham 
Church, Suffolk. Plain round towers in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk ore of all periods ; the only ma- 
terials readily aooestible being flints, and these not ad-, 
of square earners, the towers were built round, 
practice is continued even to the present day. 

JVarman towers are generally square, and of rather 
low proportions, seldom rising much more than their owq 
breadth above the roof of the church, and sometimes not 
» much ; they generally have broad flat buttresaes at the 
angles, and are usually provided with a stone staircase 


mitt mg 
and this 




carried up in a projecting turret attached to one of the 
angleB; thia is very commonly rectangular externally, but 
the form is not unfrequently changed towards the top, 
especially if the turret is carried up the whole height 
or the tower; occasionally polygonal Norman takers are 
to be met with, as at Ely Cathedral. In Normandy a few 
examples of Tillage church towers of this style exist, 
which are capped with pyramidal stone roofs, like low 
square spires, but in general the roofs and parapets ere 
additions of later date. Many Norman towers are Tory 
considerably ornamented, the uppor storeyB being usually 
the richest, while others ore very plain : good specimens 
remain at St. Alban'B Abbey, the cathedrals of Norwich, 
Exeter, and "Winchester ; Tewkesbury Abbey ; Southwell 
Minster; the churches of Castor, Northamptonshire; St. 
Clement, Sand- 
wich; Iffley, Ox- 
fordshire; Stewk- 
ley, Buckingham- 
shire. &o. 
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style are of lofty proportions, while otters are Idw and 
massive. The beBt examples are generally more or less 
ornamented, and some aie very highly enriched. The 
belfry windows are often large, and deeply recessed, 
with numerous bold mouldings in the jiimbs, and appear 
sometimes to hare been 
onginallyleft quite open. 

Considerable variety of 
outline is produced by 
the different arrange- 
ment, sizes, and foims 
of the buttresses at the 
angles of towers in this, 
as well as in the later 
style* of Gothic archi- 
tecture, and sometiiies, 
instead of buttresses, 
small turrets are used, 
which rise from the 
ground and generally 
terminate in pinnacles. 

Many towers ot this date 
are finished at the top 
with parapets, some ot 
them with pinnacles at 
the angles, a few with 
two gables, called pack- 
saddle roofs, as Brook- 
thorpe, Northampton- 
shire, and many aie 
surmounted with spires, 
which, although perhaps 
in the majority of cases “ 

they are of later date 

than the towers, appear to have been originally contem- 
plated. Examples remain at the cathedrals of Oxford 
and Peterborough, the churches of St- Mary, Stamford; 
Ketton and Byhall, Rutland; Loddington and Baunds, 
Northamptonshire; Middleton Btoney, Oxfordshire, &o. 

In the Jhc vrahd and P«rj>md\mdar styles towers differ 
very considerably, both in proportions and amount of en- 
richment, and considerable diversity of outline and effect 






is produced by varying the arrangement and form of Hie 
subordinate parts, each as windows, buttresses, pinnacles, 
& 0 L, but in general composition they do not differ very 
materially from Early English towers. Many are vary 
lofty, and others of low proportions, some highly en- 
riched, and some perfect* 

]y plain; a large, and 

number, are crowned J k 

with parapets, usually I # J|L 

with a pinnacle at each 1 V . W 

oomer, and sometimes f 

with one or two others, iflUUs 

oommonly of rather 

smaller sue, on each 

of the sides ; many also lltHtXl 

terminate with spires, or, 

especially in the Parpen- JH 

dicular style, with lan- 

tana. Decanted towers TRfflJ 

remain at Lincoln Gathe- SaS'ii 

dral, ^ the ohurohea of \ 

Heckington and Cay- RBr 

thorpe, Lincoln Bh ire ; ^ gPj^^R 

Newark, Nottingham- 

Rhire; Pined on, North. R||| ■ 

amptonshire; St. Mary’s, ^HR^HRMI 

Oiford, &«. Perpendi- R | 

cular towas are very RR Qj 
numerous in all parts of ^*^RMRH0PRS5!*®^ 

Hie kingdom, especially * k L l ' l '" 

in Somersetshire: among 

each as are best deserving of attention may be mentioned 
those at Canterbury, York, and Gloucester Cathedrals, 
and tee church e* at Boston and Louth, Lincolnshire; 
Kettering, Northamptonshire; Taunton, Somersetshire ; 
<Sfrmoester r Gloucestershire ; Great Malvern, 'Worcester- 
shire; and thou of St Mary Magdalen College, and Mar- 
ton Oollage, Oxford. 

T&um {Lat IVaAss). s bum, i oppttsd to part of the apuwte 
but stoedafy ■ppHod to 13m mate the more soUd portion of 
jrettJSfc | the capital in an Ionic or Dario 
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Traoery (P Old Fr. Traa>r), the ornamental stonework 
in the upper part of Gothic windows, formed by the 
ramifications of the mnllions ; also the decorations of cor- 
responding character which are abundantly need in Gothic 
„ architecture on panellings, ceilings, &o. The term is not 
ancient. Tracery has been very satisfactorily divided by 
Professor Willis into two classes, the early kind, called 
Plate-tracery, consisting merely of openings cut through a 
flat plate of stone, and the later kind resembling bars of 
iron twisted into the forms required. Plate tracery begins 
in the late Norman period, when small circular openings 
are pierced through the spandrel between two round-headed 
arches under one circum- 
scribing arch. The earliest 
example that has been no- 
ticed is in the triforinm of 
the choir of Peterborough 
Cathedral, A.n. 1145. Seve- 
ral windows of the Bame 
figure occur in the later 
Norman buildings and in 
the period of transition, and 
plate-tracery continues in 
use in the earlier part of 
the Early English style, by 
piercing the spaces between 
or above the heads of the 
windows when two or more 
were grouped together un- 
der one arch. These pierc- 
ings seldom followed the 
figure of the space pierced, 
and very often, if not gene- 
rally, had different mould- 
ings from them; but the 
system of making the mnl- 
lions branch off into circles, qnatrefoils, and other geo- 
metrical figures above the springing of the arches, speedily 
superseded this expedient, and established the use of 
tracery ; its character, at first, was often rather heavy, 
and the larger openings only were feathered, but this 
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defect vu rapidly corrected, and it "became one of the 
moat narked and beautiful characteristics of the Deco- 
rated style. 

Bar-tracery begins in the later part of that style, and 
at first consists of foliated circles only, as in the cloisters 
and other parts of Salisbury Cathedral. Soon afterwards 
trefoils and qua trefoils, not enclosed in circles, and their 
other forms, came in. 

The heeds of the win- 
dow 8 were at first tre- 
f ailed only, and cut 
out of the solid, hut 
afterwards w ere pier- 
ced, and became part 
of the tracery. 

The early Deco- 
rated tracery is ar- 
ranged principally m k 
circles, qua trefoils, 
and other regular 
figures, with the 
featbeiingg for the 
moat put confined 
to tlie larger pierc- 
ings j frlii ■ is usually 
called geometrical 
tracery : m the ma- 
tured examples of 
the style it la gene- 
rally more compli- 
cated, and the pat- 
terns are designed 

With -greater freedom and eleganoe. Many windows of 
this date have the heads filled with most elaborate tra- 
cery, branching off into a variety of graceful curves, 
without any admixture of geometrical forms, though 
very commonly portions of flowing and, geometrical tra- 
cery aw combined in the same window. Two of the 
Daeoafed windows most celebrated tor their tracery 
are the west window of York Minster, and the east 
window of Carlisle Cathedral. Some idea of the great 
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variety of design in the tracery of EngKeh windows may 
be found in the work on the subject by Mr. E. A. Freeman. 

One of the earliest indications of the approach of the 
Perpendicular style is 
perceived in the intro- 
duction of straight lines 
in the tracery, some- 
times horizontal, but 
more fi equently verti- 
cal ; these, on theiT first 
appearance, ore not nu- 
merous, and in general 
not very striking, but 
they are found rapidly 
to increase as the style 
becomes developed, until 
the flowing lines of the 
Decorated tracery aw 
exploded. There ore 
very great varieties in 
the window-tracery of 
the Perpendicular style; 
occasionally transoms 
are introduced in it, par- 
ticularly in some dis- 
tricts, and an effect very 
similar to that of a transom produced by arching the smal l 
lights at a uniform level across 
a considerable part, or the 
whole breadth of the window, 
is common. Although tbe 
leading lines are vertical, it 
is very usuil to find some of 
the pieroingB formed of curved 
patterns, and the principal 
mullions are frequently arched 
and carried through the win- 
dow-head, so as to divide the 
tracery into several distinct 
'portions. 

In addition to its use in 
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windows, tracery m also extensively employed as a de- 
coration in Gothic architecture in various other ways. 
In general character it always more or less resembles that 
of the windows, though the patterns are often necessarily 
modified to suit the space a to which, it is applied. Panels 
are sometimes entirely covered with it, and present, in fact, 
epitomes of blank windows; parapets often, especially on 
the Continent, consist of a range of tracery; ceilings, both 
vaulted and flat, are very commonly ornamented with it; 
in Boreens it is almost invariably introduced; it is also 
made to decorate a variety of small objects, such os looks, 
door-handles, &o. The use of the word tracery (as well 
as wattum) by modern writers is derived from Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, who employs them habitually in his reports, 
and it may be supposed therefore that the word was used 
by the workmen ot that day. His cotemporaries, Dr. Plot 
and Bundle Holmes, both use it, and from these autho- 
rities it derives its present universal employment “ Tra- 
cery is the working of the top part of a window into seve- 
ral forms end fashions,’’ says Holmes (Acad, of Armory, 
p. 112, pt. iiL); and Wren, describing Salisbury Cathe- 
dral windows, admires them because the light is not ob- 
structed with many mullions and transoms of traoery- 
t mV' (Parentalia, 302, 304, 307.) But in medieval 
contracts the term does not appear, and instead of it we 
Bndform-piecei and fonts. 

There were different lands of pierced work in metal 
plate largely introduced into the goldsmith's work, and 
into other brass and ironwork ; as, for example, the lock- 
plates which are often seen upon doors, which are formed 
of thin iron plate, upon which ornamental patterns are 
traced, and the ground pierced through and coloured cloth 
placed behind it. It is in them that it is thought we 
may look for the origin of the name, if not of the 
de sign . Often the patterns are the same as those of the 
•famp tracery, and the subordination of the mouldings 
is produced, by placing two or more plates upon each 
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Transept: any part of a church that projects at right 
angles l'rom the body (that is, the high central portion 
either of nave or choir), and is of equal or nearly equal 
height to it, is termed the transept. The transept gives 
to the church its cruciform arrangement, hut its position 
varies in different ages and styles. Large churches also 
have several transepts. The transept is always so ar- 
ranged that the projection southward is accompanied by 
a corresponding projection northward, and although from 
delays in building and alterations the two are frequently 
HiMiTniW in stylo and plan, as at Chester, it must always 
be supposed that the two are contemplated. Hence, 
while the word transept includes both the north and the 
south branches, it is frequently used to designate- one 
only, and when both are meant, it is used in the plural 
number. In the basilican churches of Rome, and others 
of that class but not so early, the transept is at the altar 
extremity of the building, and tne head of the cross is only 
marked by an apse. Gradually, however, the eastern 
limb of the cross became elongated in successive structures, 
until, as at York, it is made equal to the western limb. 
This western limb, in describing the building, is usually 
termed the nave, and the eastern the choir, without re- 
ference to the actual position or extent of the real choir 
considered with respect to its liturgical meaning, for the 
latter is often placed west of the Transept, as at Norwich 
and Westminster. Often a small secondary transept is 
placed east of the principal transept, as at Qluny, Canter- 
bury, Salisbury, Lincoln, and several other examples. 
Occasionally the western front is developed into a transept, 
as at Ely, or a transept is placed at the extreme east end, 
m at Durham, Fountains, and Peterborough. The tran- 
septs were sometimes called “cross isles/ 1 (transverse 
insulae.) [See Auk."] Iu Latin more usually the Crou 
(Crux.) {See Cathedral.] 

Transition : .this term is employed in reference to medi- 
eval architecture, while it is in progress of changing from 
one style to another. There are three periods of transition, 
via. from the Romanesque or Norman style to the Early 
English; from the Early English to the Decorated; and 
from the Decorated to the Perpendicular : buildings creeted 
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at these particular times frequently have the features of 
two styles so blended together that they cannot be pro- 
perly considered to beloog to either ; sometimes the details 
of the later style are associated with the general forms and 
arrangements of the earlier, and we verm* 

Mediaeval architecture was at all times undergoing 
a gradual progressive change, as is evident from the dif- 
ference between early and late work in each of the styles, 
but these alterations are, for the most part, only modifica- 
tions of the distinguishing characteristics, thou gh many 
of them indicate the more important changes to which 
they eventually led. This term is more usually applied 
to the first great period of transition, from the Romanesque 
to the Gothic. 

Transom (Transcmmrr, or cross- beam), a horizontal 
million or cross-bar in a window, &c. The most ancient 
examples of transoms are found in the Early English 
atylB: of this dBte they are extremely 
rare, and appear only to have been used 
occasionally in glazed windows which 
were provided with casements, and in the 
unglazed openings of belfries, turrets, &c., 
for the sake of strength- At this period 
they were mere straight bare of stone, and 
except in no glazed windows of very great 
laigth, were introduced but once in the 
height of ihe opening ! as church windows 
were seldom made to open, specimens of 
the first-mentioned kind are to be wmght 
for in domestic buildings; they exist at 
Battle Abbey, Sussex, and at Woodcroft 
and Longthorpe, Northamptonshire. In 
the Decorated style the use of transoms 
increased, and examples of them in the 
ungl&ied openings of towers and spires are by no means 
TOCommon, as in the churches of Exton, Rutland; St 
Mapv, Stamford ; King’s Sutton, Northamptonshire, and 
Bt Mary, Oxford. In glazed ohurch windows they were 
sffll rmj rerely employed, though they may be seen in 
the cathedral at Bristol, and in the churches of Albrigh- 
tfln» Shropshire, and Dodford, Northamptonshire; but in 
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domestic buildings they -wen 'very generally adopted, 
doubtless from the eonve- 


nience which they afforded 
for the application of case- 
ments. At this period they 
were introduced only once 
in the height of the win- 
dow, and the lights were 
usually arched and fea- 
thered beneath them, In the 
Perpendicular st\le the use 
of transom b was very gene- 
ral in windows of all hinds, 
and they were often re- 
peated several limes in tin- 
height; they were also 
sometimes introduced in 
the tracery: the lights 
were almost always arched 
and feathered under them. 
They also occur in Low - 
tide windows, in which 
probably the lower divi- 
sion of the window was 
provided with a shutter. 
During the reigns of Eliza~ 



beth and JameB I., and even later, transoms continued 
to he frequently used, but they were seldom more than 
plain bars, like horizontal mullions. In continental Gothic 
transoms wore much less employed than in this country* 


Tbitebbz, a kind of screen 
with curtains used in hells, 
chapelt, and other large rooms 
to give privacy to dignified per- 
sons. 

TBBX.LU, Trellioe, an open 
grating or lattioe- wor k , either of 
metal or wood; the name is 
usually confined to Huh as are 
tanned of straight bars crossing 


each other. 

Tuuuiraa, a passage In a 
hoove, fee. ft that between the 
sertwn at the lower end' of tha 


hall and the offices), or a narrow 
passage in a wall In uumastio 
rules the triaantia is often men- 
tioned, and&ppaars to have been 
near the chapter-house and a 
part of the elds ter. In large 
monasteries there ware several 
trieantue, as there were several 
cloisters. Amongst others it ii 
probable that the -covered pas- 
sage which so usually lass be- 
tween tiie transept gable and 
the chapter-house, usually called 
ike Blffpe, wee a trl a s uti fl. 

X 
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Twiafl (Xat Trt = three, folium = 
ft leaf), ornamental feathering or folia- 
tion used in Gothic architecture in the 
heads of window-lights, tracery, panel- 
lings, Ac., in which the spaces between 
the crape represent the form of a three- 
tobed leaf. [See Foil.-] 

Tribune, or Tribunal A word in its first signification 
need to denote the seat of the Ruler or Judge {trtbuntu) 
in the Apw of a Basflioa, where justice was administered. 
Afterwards, when the basilican arrangement was applied 
to church ee (see Uojihca), it signified the seat of the 
bishop, or that of the bishop and clergy, which was usu- 
ally round the apse. 

Tint atToredlo is 
perhaps as good an 
example as can be 
given. The word at 
a later date came to 
signify any elevated 
part of a church 
or public building; 
henae the French 
use it to this da} 
tor any gallery; or 
for the trifbrium 
in a church. It is 
also toed far the 
pulpit, although in 
this sense it retains more of the primary idea as the piece 
of authority ; bIbo for the President's seat in French As- 
semblies. In flbrwich Cathedral the bishop's throne still 
exists, on the east end of the choir wall; though built 
round and hidden, it shews that before the twelfth century 
toe basilican arrangement was adopted in this conn toy. 

Tritottam. The Triforium, whether it be a corrupt 
tftftdmff of the last word (THhmuw) or not, means verf 
much toe same thug, namely, a gallery in a church. We 
49 indebted tor the word to Gervase, a writer Of too 
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twelfth century, and in describing the rebuilding of Can- 
terbury Cathedral he applies the word to the space formed 
between the sloping rota of the aisle and 
the vaulting beneath it, which then being 

r L, formed a sort of gallery or tribune to 
church. To this space, which is often 
very capacious, and occurs in most of the 
cathedrals both in England and on the 
Continent, the name is now usually ap- 
plied. Bat Oervase says, in distinguish- 
ing between the old work and the new, 
that in the latter the architect made “ ano- 
ther triforium ” above the lower one, and 
this now exists at Canterbury also, but 
would in an ordinary way be called the 
clerestory passage ; the word may, there- 
fore, be legitimately applied to both. 

The lower, or chief triforium (or blind- 
story, as it is sometimes called), although in 
the first instance merely an axcinteotural 
necessity arising from the construction of 
the aisle- roof, come to be used for various 
purposes. The blank wall above the nave- 
arches was, as we gather from Gervaae, in | $££££■ 
Anselm's church, covered with arcading, El ““ 
and pierced with only email openings. In the new work 
we find the elegant series of arches, amounting practically 
to areading, occupying and adorning the whole of the 
wall-space. In several oases we find the space#, or bug 
galleries, to bo used for purposes of worship, as altars 
exist in them ; and we know from documentary evidence 
it was used as such, as in the history of Charles the food, 
where it is colled the solarium, or upper chamber of the 
church. We also know that it was sometimes used as 
a galltry fin vronum, answering to the actual galleries, m 
the Homan basilicas* At times it is now used in some 
cathedrals abroad by the congregation when any great 
Amotion is going on, and nests ore placed there. Besidas 
this, it always afforded easy means of reaching the upper 
part of the w«U» tor placing or removing hanging* «hd 
ouch tike. 
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The ornamental arrangement of Che lover triforiam 
differs considerably. In the Norman style it is often 
formed of one arch occupying an entire bay of the build- 
ing, or of one arch subdivided into smaller ones supported 
on small shafts, as at Malmesbury Abbey. In the Early 
JSngluh style a range of smill arches is not uncommon, 
and sometimes two 
or more larger ar- 
ches subdivided are 
used. In the ife- 
corated and Ptrpen- 
dwular styles, in ( 
which the aisle- , 
roofs are frequently 
flatter than is usual | 
at earlier periods, 
the space occupied 
by the trifnnum 
is often much re- 
duced, and iu some 
buildings, especially in the latter style, it is altogether 
abolished. 

In some instances, even in parish churches, a passage or 
gallery is carried round the nave or chancel iu the thick- 
ness of the vails, where there are no aisles, as e.g. Nun 
Monk ton, Yorkshire, and in the church of Bt. Peter-in-the 
East in Oxford. In large churches, too, and in cathedrals, 
passages iu the thickness of the vail, more or less open 
to the church, occur. To all these the name triforium 
may properly be applied. When, however, the back of 
the passage is open, so to speak, to the sky, by rnama of 
the windows behind, the name clearstory or clearstory- 
passage, is perhaps more appropriate. 

The theory deriving the wort tnforium from tru-for* v, 
« time openings or doors, is not probable, as the general 
nle was for a Norman triforium arcade to have two or 
finzr openings, as was the ease where the nani« is first 
applied. Nor is the Latmuatum of thoroughfare a more 
prefeaUe derivation; nor vet that of tuni-Jorum », or 
fff*er$aasage, though nearly all the upper passages lead 
te nafllpim the towers. 
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Trigylph: an ornament used in the Doric frieze, con- 
sisting of three vertical angular chan- 
nels, or Antes, separated by narrow 
flat spaces. They are not worked ex- 
actly in the same manner in the Gre- 
cian and Roman examples; and in 
the latter, when placed over columns, 
are invariably over the centre of them, 
but in the former, at the angle of an 
entablature, are placed close up to the 
angle, and not over the centre of the column. 

Truss: (1.) The collection of timbers forming one of 
the principal supports in a roof, framed together so ab to 
give mutual support to eaoh other, and to prevent any 
straining or distortion from the superincumbent weight; 
they are usually placed at regular intervals, and are formed 
in various ways, according to the size and nature of the 
roof with which they are connected; diagrams of two, 
of the amplest kind, are given in the article on Boof. 
(2.) Wooden partitions and other works in carpentry are 
sometimes strengthened with framed trusses of similar 
kinds. (3.) Ancones, brackets, and consoles axe sometimes 
called trusses. 

Tudor Style: this name is used by some writers on 
Gothic architecture, but they do not agree in the appli- 
cation of it It is variously employed to designate the 
Perpendicular style throughout its continuance — the latter 
period of this style — and the mixed style which sprang 

Tm nrn timf, the room in main timbers: fchns floors are 
which the Romans ate their trimmed at the fire-places and 
principal meals ; also the oouch for the passage of stain. The 
on which they reclined at their joists, rafters, &o., into which 
meals. the ends of the trimmer* are 

Tunnrm: this Is so ancient framed, are called trimmlng- 
twm fn carpentry, hut it is joists, and trimming-niters, 
doubtful whether it was for- Taimc, a sort of tablet, In 
merlyuedinpredsely the same three divisions,' to open and 
y ^ present ; it new Big- shot, the twoooter fold mg over 
nifles a piece of timber inserted the centre when dosed, as oon- 
In a roof, floor, wooden partition, basted with Diptych. See 

Ac., to rapport the ends of ony Leave a. 

of the jojsb, rafters, &o>, which Taocsn.ua, a hollow mould- 
eanaot, from particular dreum- Ing frequent in the hasee of Claa- 
sbmcas.be made to bear upon Steal onsn. Sams as Scot* h. 
the walls or upon any erf the 
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op on &e decline of Gothic architecture usually called 
Elizabethan- Hie term is not very extensively used, and 
is most commonly understood to mean late Perpendicular 
work, and Henry Yll.’a A 
Chapel at Westminster is ^ 

looksd upon as the most 
perfect specimen in this 
style. The Tudor Flower 
is a flat flower, or leaf, 
placed upright on its 
stalk, much used in Per- 
pendicular work, espe- 
cially late in the style, in long suites as a crest, or orna- 
mental finishing, on cornices, &o. ; the examples differ 
considerably in detail, but the general effect does not 
TAT? SUCh. 

Turret, Touiet, Turette, 
a small tower: the name is 
alto sometimes given to a 
large pinnacle. Turrets arc 
employed in Gothic architec- 
ture fur various purposes, and 
are applied in various ways; 
they also differ very greatly 
in their forms, proportions, 
and decorations. In many 
oases 'they are used solely for 
ornament; they are also often 
\ at the angles of build- 
, especially castles, to in- 
their strength, serv- 
ing prac ti cally as corner but- 
tresses. Occasionally they 
carry bells, or a clock, but 
asm of the most common nses 
to which they are applied is 
to contain a newel, or spiral 
Staircase; for this purpose 
usually fraud at- 
I to oh arch towers, farm- 
ing an external projection, 
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which very frequently terminates considerably below 
the top of the tower, but in 
some districts turrets of this 
kind generally rise above the 
tower, and are finished with 
a parapet or small spire. Tur- 
rets of all dates are sometimes 
perfectly plain, and others va- 
riously ornamented, accord- 
ing to the character of the pre- 
vailing style of architecture, 
the. upper part being the most 
enriched, and not un frequently 
formed erf open-work. In the 
Norman style, the lower part 
is usually Bquare,and this form 
is continued, to the top, but 
the upper part is Bometimes 
Changed to a polygon or circle; 
few turrets of this date retain 
their original terminations, 
but they appear to have been 
often finished with low spires, 
either square, polygonal, or 
circular, according to the 
shape of the turret. In the 
Early English and later styles 
they art most usually polygo- 
ftal, but are sometimes square, 

and occasionally circular. The upper terminations are very 
various ; in the Early English style spires prevail, but in 
the Decorated and Perpendicular not only spires but para- 
pets, either plain, battlemented, panelled, or pierced, and 
mnnades are used. The peculiar kind of turrets often 
found attached to small churches and chapels, which have 
no tower to receive the bells, are described under the 
tom jB eU-gable. 

Tea, a team used in soma times Applied to a spiral stair, 
parts oi the west at England owe or Kim, See tin 
tor the abaft of ■ ohmutBy. J Tnasroacoa, alio a winding 

Tn*nn'fTini,anain*aBm«- ‘ stair. Bee Stop. 
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TU&, Tufa, Tuff, a porous -stone either deposited by 
calcareous waters, or formed by successive layers of vol- 
canic deat, as in Borne and the Campagna around it. 
Much of it la exceedingly light, and resembles petrified 
sponge; it is extremely durable, and was extensively used 
by the T^nmajia for the external facing of buildings, as at 
the theatre at Lilleboue, in Normandy, and the Pharos in 
Dover Castle. In the Middle Ages it was sometimes used 
in walls in localities where it could be easily procured, 
but it was principally employed in vaulting, for which, 
from its lightness, it was peculiarly suited. Gervase, in 
his account of the rebuilding of the choir of Canterbury 
Cathedral, after the fire in 1174, describes the vault to 
be “ex lapide et tofo lm'* It is used in the vaulting 
of the late Norman porch on the north side of the nave 
of Bredon Church, Worcestershire, and in many other 
buOdioga. 

Tympanum (Let), the triangular space between the 
horizontal and sloping cornices on the front of a pediment 
in Classical architecture ; it is often left plain, bnt is some- 
times covered with sculpture. This name is also given to 



file apace immediately above the opening of a doorway, Ac. , 
ia-medifeval architecture, when the top of the opening is 
squire and has an arch ora it ; this arrangement is not 
i? this country in Norman, work, and on. the 
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Continent is to be found in each of the styles ; tympanums 
of this kind are occasionally perfectly plain, but are gene- 
rally ornamented with carving or sculpture ; in conti- 
nental work the subjects are usually arranged in tiers 
one above another, and often embrace a great number of 
figures. Also when an arch is surmounted by a gable- 
moulding or triangular hoodmould, the space included 
between the arch and the triangular hoodmould is termed 
the tympanum of the gable. 


Type, or Tippe : the canopy over a pulpit, according to 
^Nicholson’s Dictionary. It seems to hove been also em- 
ployed for the capping or cupola roof of a turret, which 
resembles the usual form of the pulpit canopy, although 
this term is seldom used. A very beautiful example ia 
given under the article Tabernacle. The term seems to be 
applied also to other structures of the same form. In 
the account, for instance, of the repairs of the Whit© 
Tower, 23 Hen. YIIL, there are particulars of the re- 
pair and construction of “four types on the top of the 
White Tower with their ordinances about them,” which 
are manifestly the roofs of the four corner turrets, which 
upon this occasion were “hythened with brycke work 
every type a yards hye,” plastered, roughcast, the wood- 
work re-constructed , and the lead re-cast. 


Valley. In a roof where there is more than on© ridge, 
the internal angles formed by the meeting of the sides are 
termed VoHeye, and the timbers supporting those aides 
are termed Valley Rafter*. Also the intervals in a vault, 
the space between the ridges of the vault as seen from 
above. 


Tuans, promoting atones left < 
in avail to wbioh another build- > 
mg is intended to be added, In 
order to connect them securely 
together. The term ia not in 
general use at the present day. 
They are sometimes called 
Tootking-etone*. 

TkIjLB.tuuubs, tilo-thetch- 
ers or tilers. 

Tubes, a herald’s term for 
the exeat, which in on achieve- 


meat stands on the top of the 
helmet, or on the top of a fu- 
merall or lantern, on the roof of 
a hell, &c., or an the frniti ol a 
turret. The Vena from Stanton 
Hereout, on the next page, af- 
fords an Illustration. 

Uhdkecboft. a subterranean 
chapel or apartment. At Here- 
ford, in the okustere, there Is a 
place called the Maiy-oraft. 
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Vue (written also fane, Lat. Vantna), a plate of metal 
taming on a vertical spindle so as to skew the direction of 
fhe wind, frequently fixed on the tops 
of spues and pinnacles, and other ele- 
voted situations ; it is often in the form 
of a cod^ and from thia circumstance is |®B| 

very commonly called a weather- cock. JJpffl. 
Vanes were in use in the times of i " * 

the Basons, and in after ages were lUk 

very extensively employed. They lUnHrah 

were sometimes perfectly plain, and |TOa^ |> 

SometimcB cut into ornamental forms, I 
which were not unfrequeDtly heraldio TMI 

devices. During the prevalence of JffpyP 
the Perpendicular and Elizabethan 
style*, figures supporting vanes were 
often. placed on the tops of pinnacle*, ^^|||||^ 
and in other elevated situations ; these fr ffiM 

were usually in the form of small — 

flags, and were sometimes pierced with 
a representation of some armorial bearing. Occasionally 
the vane was shaped like an heraldic device. 

Vault (Fr. VoCte, and Lat. Volutua). The simplest 
and most ancient kind used over 
a rectangular area is the Cylin- 
drical, called also a barrel , end 
sometimes wagon - vault ; this 
springs from the two opposite 
walls, and presents a uniform 
concave surface throughout its 
whole lengih. The term ‘ cylin- 
drical’ properly implies the form 
uf a Begment of a cylinder, 
but it is applied to pointed &***'**. 

vaults of the same description. 

Vaults of this description were used by the Romans, and 
■ICQ by the builders in this country, to the mid of the 


formed by the intersection of vaults crossing each 
fttfedr at right angles, and some of their constructions of 
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this kind were of vsry luge use. In groined vaults the 
BJohefl which cross each 
other do not always cor- 
respond in width; in 
such cases they some- 
times spring from the 
same level, and conse- 
quently are of unequal 
heights; and sometimes 
the springing of the nar- 
rower vault is raised so 
that the tops are on the 
same level. Domical, or hemispherical vaulting over a 
circular area was likewise practised by the Kogans, of 
which the Pantheon at Borne exhibits a magnificent ex- 
ample of 142 ft. in diameter. The decorations employed 
on Homan vaulting consist chiefly of panels, and flat bands 
of ornament following the carve of the arch : the applica- 
tion of ribs at that period was unknown. 

In the Norrtum style cylindrical or barrel vaulting, as 
well os groined vaulting, is used ; the former of these is 
either perfectly devoid of ornament, as in the chapel in 
the White Tower of London, or has plain and massive ribs 
at intervals, following the direction of the curve of the 
arch. In groined vaulting the cross-vaults are not in- 



frequently surmounted, or stilted, when they are of nar- 
rower span than the main vault, though sometimes, in such 
cases, they are both made to Bpring from the same level ; 
hut in general the ports of the building are so arranged 
that both vaults are of nearly or quite the same breadth. 
In the Early English style, when the nse of the pointed 
arch was permanently established, the same form was also 
given to the vaulting; and groined vaults at this period 
were universally adopted. In buildings of this date ribs 
era invariably employed, especially on the groins : the 
simplest arrangement of them consists of the diagonal or 
groin ribs, cross-Bpnngera, and the longitudinal and trans- 
verse ribs at the apex of the main and cross- vaults ; but 
these two last, in some examples, are omitted. Additional 
ribs are sometimes introduced between the diagonals and 
dross-springers. In some buildings in this country, and 
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in many on tho Continent, the vaulting is constructed with 
the main vault double the width of the cross-vault*, with 



the dia gnnal riba embracing two ba\ a or compartments of 
the uroBS-vnult*, as in the choir of Canterbury Cathedral. 

Jtoforat*d vaults for the moat part differ hut little from 
those of the preceding style : the longitudinal and trans- 
verse riba are occasionally, but not often, omitted, and the 
number of those on the surface of the vaulting is sometimes 
moeened ; and in some examples ribs am introduced cross- 
ing the vaults in directions opposite to their curves, so as 
tb form in some degree an appearance of net-work, upon 
them. The short ribs which connect the bosses and inter- 
actions of the principal rib and ridge-ribs, but which do 
net themed res either spring from an impost or occupy the 
ifidge, are termed liernet, and tha vaults in which they 
eetuTj lianM vMilfa. 
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In the Perpendicular style the general construction is 
muoh the same as in the Decorated, but the ribs are often 
more numerous, and pendants are not uncommon. To- 
wards the latter part of this style fan-tracery vaulting was 
commonly introduced : this has no groins, but tbe penden- 
tives are circular on the plan, end have the mwip ourve in 
every direction, resembling inverted curvilinear conoids, 
and are generally covered with ribs and tracery brandling 
out equally all round them. The middle of the upper part 
of the vault, between the pendentives, is usually domical 
in construction, and frequently has a pendant in the centre 
of each compartment. A fine ex- 
ample of this iB found in Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, Westmin- 
ster. 

Vaulting-shaft: a term pro- 
posed by Professor Willis for a 
shaft, small oolumn, or pillar, 
which supports the ribs of a vault 
Shafts of this kind sometimes 
rise from the floor, and thiB iB 
specially the case in most Nor- 
man, and some Early English 
work j at other times from the 
capita of a larger pillar, or from 
a coTbel or other projection, and 
this is become more common in 
the fourteenth century. The 
most usual arrangement is that 
shewn in the example here given, 
where the shaft rises between tbe 
sp ringings of the arches of the 
nave. 

Vesica Fisoii (Lat.) : a name 
applied to a pointed oral figure, *-**** 
formed by two equal circles. Butting each other in their 
centres, which is a very common form given to the evreole, 

Vm in on embattled wall Is times applied to the shaft of* 
either tbe Onw! or the Loop- column, or to 
hole, tor Its exset massing!* shaft in Gothic trohJtMtamt 
Somewhat ambiguous. Vuea-bosrd «Bsrge-bosid. 

Vkaas,! mediwTBl texmsome- 
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or fl&y, by which the representations of eeu)h of the three 
Persons of the Holy Trinity and 
the Blessed Virgin an surrounded 
in the pointings or sculptures of 
the Hiddle Ages. It has been 
conjectured (though without much, 
probability) that it was adopted 
from the idea that this figure is 
symbolical, and significant of the 
Greek word T*dvs (a f*k), which 
c ontains the initial letters of the 
name and titles of the Saviour. 

This form is sometimes found in 
panels and other architectural fea- 
tures, and is extremely common 
in media val seals, especially those 
of huhapa and monastic ariahtiah.- 
nents. 

Vestibule, a hall or ante-chamber next to the entrance, 
from which doors open to the various rooms or passages of 
a house. This is the Vitruvian and the modem sense, but 
the latter includes any lobby, porch, or ante-room, through 
which a larger apartment or a house, &o. is entered. 
VestibvUm in medieval Latin is also used for the vestianym 
at vestry, and sometimes for the nave, the ecckeia being 
strictly the choir only. The origin of the word is dis- 
puted, but it is probable that it first signified the en- 
trance-chamber to the bathe, where the clothes of the 
bather were laid aside ; and hence the entrance to a house 
or any public edifioe. 

Vignette (TrA a running ornament consisting of leaves 
and tendrils, sacn as is fre- 
quently carved in the hol- 
low mouldings in Gothic 
architecture, especially in 
the Decorated and Perpen- 
dfeular styles; nailed ala* 

9rf. 
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Vastly, or Revestry: a room attached to the choir of 
a church, sometimes called the aaeruty, in which the 
sacred Teasels and vestments were kept, and where the 
priest put on his robes. In ordinary parish churches it 
was usually an adjunct on one side of the choir, but was 
sometimes at the east end, behind the altar, either within 
the main walls of the building, as at Crewkeme, Somerset- 
shire, and Arundel, Sussex, or forming a projection beyond 
them, as at Hawkhurst, Kent, and in several churches in 
the city of York. 

Vise (old form Vys = a screw), a Bpiral staircase, the 
steps of whioh wind round a perpendicular shaft or pillar 
called the newel. The majority of ancient church towers 
are provided with staircases of this kind, and they are to 
be found in various situations in most middle-age build- 
ings. During tbe prevalence of the Norman style, the 
stops were formed of small stones supported on a con- 
tinuous spiral vault, reaching the whole height of the 
stairs, one side of whioh rested on the newel, and the 
other on the main wall ; subsequently to this period the 
steps were each made of a single stone, one end of which 
was inserted into the main wall, and the other rested upon 
and formed part of the neweL See also Noted. 

Vitruvian Scroll, a peculiar pattern of scroll-work, 
consisting of convolved undula- 
tions, used in Classical architec- 
ture. The name given after the 
great architectural writer V itruvi us . to*u. 

Volute (Lat. Voluttu = turned), 
a spiral bctoII forming the princi- 
pal characteristic of the Ionic capi- 
tal. Volutes are also used on the 
capitals of the Corinthian and 
Composite orders. Examples will 
be found in the Illustrations a e* 
companying the article Order. At 
the same time, in the pattern of 
the Norman capitals, tbe volute seems to be frequently 
retained 5 in the thirteenth century it takes the form of 
Callage, and is practically lost. 
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Yeuaofr, a name adopted from the French for the 
vedff^ned ihnu (or other mar 
terial) with which an arch is con- 
structed, as marked in the en- 
graving, a, a, a; the upper one, 
namely b, at the crown of the 
arch, ia termed the Key-aton*. The 
lowest voussoir, or that whioh is 
placed immediately above the im- 
post, is termed the springing- atone, 
or tpringtr. 

Wainscot, this term originally 
seems to have implied rough planke of oak timber, and 
subsequently to have been given to wooden panelling, to 
which they were converted, for lining the inner walls ot 
houses and churches. It was very extensively employed 
during the reigns of Queen Elizabeth and James I., and for 
a long period afterwards. The name has long ceased to be 
confined to oak panelling. It is also called Sesltng-work. 

Wall-painting, the large spaces which are sometimes 
left without any ornamentation iu our churches, and which. 
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or geometrical patterns, or of figures and emblems. The 
painted glass when treated in 00 nj unction with the wall, 
u may be seen at the Sainte Chape lie, has a beautiful 
effeot. The bands of colour on the wall were no donbt 
in continuation of tbo transoms, or the sill, or a continu- 
ation of a bond carried round the arches, and taking the 
place of a dripstone end string. Examples are frequently 
discovered on removal of whitewash from our old churches, 
but they are seldom in each a state as to admit of pre- 
servation. [See Polyehrome.~\ 

Window: the windows employed in Classical archi- 
tecture are usually rectangular openings without any in- 
ternal splay, with architraves and other ornaments on the 
exterior, very similar to those of the doorways, but some- 
times they have arched heads; and occasionally small 
circular and semicircular windows are used. In modem 
bnfldings, windows oslled Venetian windows are sometimes 
introduced ; they an of large size, divided by columns, or 
piers resembling pilasters, into three lights, the middle one 
of which is usually wider than the others, and is some- 
times arched ; in the arrangement and character of their 
ornaments they resemble the windows used iu Classical 
architecture. 

In medieval architecture the windows vary most ma- 
terially in the several styles. In the class of buildings 
spoken of in the article on Saxon architecture they are 
generally small, and when in situations to require glazing 
have often a large splay both externally and internally ; 
but sometimes the inside only is splayed, and the extmnal 
angle of the jamb merely chamfered. In church towers, 
and situations where glazing is not necessary, they ore fre- 
quently of two or more lights, divided by small pillars, or 
piers, usually resembling balusters, with the jambs con- 
structed without any splay either internally or externally. 
The heads of the windows in this style are formed of 
semicircular arches, or of long stones placed on end upon 
the imposts, and leaning against each other at the top, so 
as to form a triangle. 

Wascm* vault. Bee Vault. See Step. 

Wall-tutc. See Plate and Wxrdsbs in winding stairs. 
Maof. Bee Newel and Step. 

■ Want -hols of a staircase. 

T 
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r In buildings of the early Norman style the windows 
•are generally of rather small proportions, but in those 
of later date they are often of considerable size; the 
moat ancient examples are — - — 

usually very little orna- 
mented, having only a 
small chamfer or a plain 
shallow recess round them 
-externally, and a large 
splay within, but some- 
*times there is a small shaft 
'CH each side in the exter- 
nal recess, and a label- 
moulding over the aroh; 
this mode of decoration 
prevails throughout the 
style, and is mads to pro- 
duce a bold end rich effect 
by the introduction of 
mouldings nnd ether oma- 1 ISi 
ments in the arch, and attonuwj. e um. 

-sometimes in the jambs ; the number of Bhafts also is some- 
times increased. The rich- ^ 

-eat examples are met with ^ 
in buildings of late date, A 
although numerous sped- fi 
mens remain erf all periods, | 
up to the very end of the 
style, which are perfectly 
plain, or have only a few 
pimple mouldingB on the 
outside. There are some 
■Norman windows divided 
by shafts, or small piers, 
into two or more lights; 
these are often placed in 
(du&sWreoessee with arched 
heed*, embracing the whole 
breadth of the window; 

4k ey.ara found principally mml^ u* 


and in situations where playing is not required. 
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A few examples of circular windows of this style remain ; 
some are without nrallions or tracery of any kind, but 

other specimens are divided 

by small shafts, or mul- ' “ ““ "* ” 
lions, arranged like the 
spokes of a wheel. The - 
insides of the windows of - 
this period, except those in - 
belfries and in other situa- ' 
tions where they are not 
intended to be glazed, are 
almost invariably splayed, 
and are frequently without 
any kind of ornament: when 
decorations are used, they i" 1 

are similar both, in character and mode of application 
to those of the exterior, though generally inferior to them 
in richness and amount. The proportions of the openings 
are. very various throughout the existence of the Norman 
style, but the most elongated specimens are usually late. 
They are sometimes placed in pairs, and occasionally 
in triplets, towards the end of the style, so dose to 
each other that the space between the internal splays is 
not more than sufficient to receive the decorations with 
which the windows are surrounded. 

In the Early English style the proportions of windows 
vary very greatly, but the majority of ^ 
them axe long and narrow ; they are / 
used singly, or combined in gro ups of 
two, three, five, and seven. When 
grouped in this manner, they are not X 
unfrequently placed bo near to each 
other that the stonework between them c r jlf^BL j 
is reduced to a real mullion, and in 
such eases they are generally but- 
mounted by a large arch embracing n 

the whole number of lights; but in the 
majority of examples the spaces be- jiSr 

tween the windows are more consider- 
able, except in those of late date, 
many of which are separated by mul- 
lions, and have the space between the 
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in general, when there is any difference, the inside 
is the most highly ornamented. 

The jambs are always splayed on 
the inside, and the inner arch 
is most commonly unconformable 
to that over the actual opening 
of the window, springing usually 
from a lower level; this arch, 
even when the jambs are per- 
fectly plain, haB a chamfer on the 
inner edge, or a small suite o i j 
mouldings, which generally project 
below the soffit, and either die into 
the jambs, or rest upon a corbel on icl 

each side. A few examples have the heads of the open- 
ings formed of trefoil or cinque- 
foil arches; and occasionally, in *- 

those of late date, they are feather- 7 ' 

ed. There are various beautiful - L 
specimens remaining of circular — / 1- 
windows of this style. Triangular j|. 

windowe are also occasionally to --L HU — * 
be met with, but they are usu- tt 
ally small, and in the suboidi- in- 
nate parts of buildings. -X -jV 1 

In the Duo rated style the win- jj 

dows are enlarged, and divided by 17 bH C , 

mullions into separate lights, and y HHf If j 

nave the heads filled with tracery. Z, HHaPr' 

[See Tracery J] Occasionally win- ^ 

dows are met with of this date with ■ — ■ V * 

transoms, but they are very rare 
except in domestic work, and in spires and towers where 
not intended to be gland. The heads of the windows in 
this style are of various forms ; the most prevalent- are 
two-centred pointed arches of different proportions, hut 
besides these, segmental arches, both plmn and pointed, 
are need, and ogees ; square heads are also common. The 
inner arches are very frequently of different shapes and 
proportions from those over the traoery, and, even when 
the inner jambs are perfectly plain, are generally ebsm- 


feed or moulded in the same manner as the correspond- 
ing aruh.es in flie Early A 

Engliah style. Many 
Decorated windows 

which have elaborate /£Mk DMt\ 

tracery are almost des- 
tifcnte of monldingB : 
the mnllions are often 

only Bplayed, and the __ , ~L - 

jambs provided witl II^b^bc: 

one or two additional ' } '- 

mouldings of the aim- _ I I . l 

pleat character : but ” S j. 

m enriched buildings t I H7 

there are generally Be- IZ 

veafl subordinations of S T \ - - 

see filled with a van- L .hHi j ['JS!- 

ety of mouldings; in - lBg§| , yfc-r 
oonunon with those of jM* T^HSIIHS^ jUs'i 
the preceding and fol- W _ ^ 

lowing sty lea, they are 1 ’ 

always splayed in the 

inside. The rich ball- *«hmu 7 oehr*^ ■ »*> 

flower moulding of the 
period is very common- 
ly used, and in some 
oases the ornament is 
carried along the mul- 
lioru and 4he tracery, 
as at Leominster and 
Gloucester, though ge- 
nerally only along tire 
floiride. There are 
mm drooler windows 
of this date, of which 
a «nfgw«ai»ont example 
at Lincoln 6a- 
i squares, tri- 
ond other un- 

iMriiJ fcwM rIia 


1 6«tt 
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becomes debased, the heads of the windows grow gradually 
flatter, until they cease to be arched, and the opening ls 
divided by tbs naSwna into plain nctangslar lights; thin 
kind of windowprevails in buildings of the time of Qneen 
Elisabeth and "King James I., and is found in work of the 
time of James II. and even later, until superseded by the 
modern sash-window. 

There is a vary remarkable window 
found in a great number of churohes: 
it is of small sine, below the level of 
the other windows, and at a convenient 
height from the floor for a person to 
look out through it ; the usual situation 
is at the western end of the south side 
of tile Ann cel, bat it is sometimes on 
file north, and is occasionally found on 
both sides. It is called a low side icva- 
dbv. The purpose of it has been much 
disputed, but it is now generally con- 
sidered to have bean for the administra- 
tion of the Sacrament to lepers, or to 
sink persons during time of plague : they 
are sometimes vtiled lepers' windows 
In many eases, frimUmd of a small win- 
dow of this description, the large window 
over the plaoe which it would occupy 
b elongated, and the additional portion 
aft the bottom is parted off by a transom. 

No example <rf these windows has been 
hstioed of a dote prior to the Early «— 
finglisfa style, and the majority are 
later, though they are found inserted in Norman churohes. 
She theory adopted by some Eooleaiologists was that a 
light was burnt an the altar which might be seen from 



TCkkkk, a, nnall flow farmed 
lx a knar on*, to admit of In- 

wtivut*) acwMS-baam i 


tbs tel lot 1 in modem king -port 
TOofa. See Boof. 

Wuqb of a moulding. See 
TUl*t. 

WlZHSBAWXKO - BOOK. SOS 

Chamber 
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the outside through these window a, whence they gave 
to them the name of Lychnotoope. 

A very elegant form of 
window, not uncommon 
in cathedral a and large I 
churches in tha Midrlln 
Ages, is called by the -- 
name of a Boa* Window. 

It is a circular window, -1 
and the mulliona con- »| 
verge towards the cen- 
tre something like the - 

r tes of a wheel ; hence ± 
name Catherine win- 4 * 
dows, or "Wheel windows, 
is sometimes given to 

th™ 

Zigzag, a decoration 
peculiar to the Norman 
style of architecture, 
consisting of mould- 
ings running in zig-zag 
-lines : very consider- 
able variety is given to 
this class of onwmentB *—*•—•* Q-k * a ™ 1 - «■ ,I7V 

of the differen s of 
mouldings, and by turning 
the points of the zig-zags 
’in different directions; in 
some examples the prominent lMtft ^ 

parts stand out quite free, 

and axe entirely detached from the wall, aa at Cuddeadm 


ubr,On.t.un. 


XnoDoominr (Or.), a room In long places of timber, snob aa 

a monastery for stranger* The rafters, Ao. 
house of the abbot near the en- Yu =■ aisle, 
truoo aeezns to have been fre- Thao* = I mage, 

qnantlynted for this purpose, as Zwiu ■» Bode, 

at Fountains Abbey, Yorkshire. Zopaoans, the Vitrovimname 

Xthtub = Ambnlatory. for the Irian in Claadoal srcfci- 

YiSD, Yerfe: this name ni teetnie. 

Kgnetlniaa given formerly to 
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Church, Oxfordshire, and St. Joseph's Chapel, Glaston- 
bury Abbey. This kind of decoration is not found in 
buildings of the earliest Norman work, but in the more 
advanced specimens ; it is most abundantly employed about 
the doorways, windows, arches, &o. Examples are to be 
found in most churches of the Norman style. It 1 b more 
commonly used in the arch-mouldings ot doorways than 
in any other part of the building, and in rich examples 
there are sometimes three courses of zig-zag mouldings, 
as in the Norman doorway at Middleton Stoney, p. 178. 
In that instance they are continued down the sides of 
the doorway also, but that is not equally common. The 
arch of a Norman window is also sometimes enriched in 
the same manner, as at St John’s, Denzes, p. 174. 
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